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PREFACE 


We have great pleasure in placing in the hands of our readers 
the first volume of FOURTH GENERAL ELECTION IN INDIA. 
The volume originally formed a special number of the Political 
Science Review, a quarterly journal of the department, which is' 
being released in book form to attract a wider reading public. The 
planning of the volume started about six months before the advent 
of general elections when a thematic outline was evolved and com- 
municated to prospective writers both in India and abroad. The 
response to our invitation fortunately has been more generous than 
what we had hoped for. Our gratitude to the contributors knows no 
bounds and wc, in fact, shine only in their reflected glory. 

The underlying assumption in the planning of the volume has 
been that election politics when viewed on the continuum of political 
development in the life story of a political system is much more 
comprehensive than voting behaviour which is the end product but 
'cer. iinly not the be-all and end-all of election politics. This assump- 
tion is •’noie relevant in developing countries like India where politics 
is not independent of the infra-structural pulls and pressures as it is 
in developed countries, though even there, more often than not, the 
autonomy of politics has tended to appear more a myth than a 
reality. This digression apart, the point of emphasis here is that the 
volume has been so planned as to cover election politics on the eve 
of and through the fourth general election in all its dimensions and 
'ramifications. The study of voting behaviour has not been viewed 
here as an isolated and sporadic phenomenon but as organically 
linked with the democratic politics of the country in general and 
its election politics in particular. Thus the volume on fourth 
general election in India offers a study of Indian political system in 
action through the specific, sharp and illuminating focus of the 
fourth general election. 

The canvass of the volume as envisaged here became too wide 
to be accommodated within the confines of one volume, which had. 
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therefore, to be brought out into two parts. The major dimensions 
of the theme covered in present volume relate to ''PROMISE’* 
which embodies a review of party manifestoes; “CHOICE OF 
CA.ND1DATES” which, besides outlining the selection process of 
Congress candidates, has two case studies (one of Bihar and another 
of U.P.); the “CAMPAIGN” which deals with campaign techniques 
and organization with the help of a case study in Jaipur district 
(Rajasthan); Sielect State-wise Surveys, which unfold the election 
panorama from the stage of palitical developments in the area during 
the inter-election years to the stage of poll verdict, its determinants 
and impact in all the States and union territories except Andhra;* 
and select constituency studies of the controversial election in North- 
East Bombay, besides the glimpses of the election scene in the Chief 
Minister’s constituency in Rajasthan and the niceties of tandem 
voting in a Lok Sabha constituency of the same State. An effort is 
made in the introduction to weave together the main findings of the 
volume and append on their basis notes towards the evolution of a 
theory of election politics in India. 

The thread left here is taken up again in the second volume of 
the study which covers such special foci as the following : 

(i) The fourth general election and the political system; 

(ii) Competition and response; 

(iii) Social groups and their participation; 

(iv) Determinants of voting behaviour; and 

(v) Press reactions and bibliography. 

The volume has been dedicated to Jawaharlal Nehru, the 
architect of India’s democratic political system because the editors 
feel that, but for the foundational work done by the first Prime 
Minister of India, the country m-y not have servived the strains and 
stresses on the nerves of the political system particularly in the pos.- 
fourth general election period. This, however, is not to encourage 
any complascent view about the challenges of the political sociali- 
zation, national integration and economic growth which still tend to 
threaten the future of parliamentary democracy in India. 

* It has been covered in volume li. 
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We would not have succeeded in releasing the volume if the 
editorial board of the Political Science Review had not borne the 
onerous task of attending to it from the stage of its planning to seeing 
it through the press with all the zest and dedication at their 
command. We are equally indebted to Professor M.V. Mathur, the 
then Vice-Chancellor, University of Rajasthan, Jaipur, for encourag* 
ing and inspiring us to undertake the publication of the volume. 
We are grateful to H.A.S. Jafri, Research Fellow in the South As-a 
Studies Centre, for preparing the index. Finally,we are thankful to 
S. B. Gupta, one of the old students of the department and the 
proprietor of M/s Bharat Printers for undertaking the printing of 
the volume. 

We are personal’y responsible for the numerous limitations of 
the volume for which we crave the indulgence of the readers. If 
they find anything academically stimulating and exciting in the 
pages that follow, they owe it to the writers who in most cases have 
had the feel of the political environment about which they were 
writing and could, therefore, interpret the meaning of the general 
election (a supremely important event in the political development 
of .ae country) and its consequences for the political system in 
India with the knowledge and understanding of an insider, which 
has imparted both realism and depth to their analyses. 

Department of Political Science —-The Editors 

University of Rajasthan, 

Jaipur. 




Iqbal Narain and Mohan Lal 
INTRODUCTION 


ANY attempt to evolve a theory of election politics in India 
may prove to be as elusive as the voter was jn the fourth general 
elections. Yet the academic adventure is worth the hazard for more 
reasons than one. First, the question, whether there is an emerging 
pattern (if any) in the election politics of the country, is one of the 
crucial indices of political socialization; one could attempt to 
measure with its help, how far democracy as a \alue, has been 
.'ilcrnalised among the political elite and the masses in the country. 
Secondly, a study of the nature of the election politics can help in 
understanding the implications of the fourth general elections, for 
the political development of the country in general, and for the 
Indi. * political system in particular. A deep probe into the pattern 
may be helpful in critically evaluating the real import of the so- 
called ‘REVOLUTION BY BALLOT.’ Finally, one may also 
know how far election politics in the country was a case of conti- 
nuity and how far, if at all, it was a radical break with the design of 
earlier general elections on the one hand and the mam stream of 
Indian politics on the other. Besides this utilitarian rationale in the 
^specific Indian context, there is an academic rationale as well. Facts 
and data by themselves do not go very far unless weaved into a 
pattern to yield generalisations by way of empirical theory,^ 

1. Cf. Robert A. Dahl : **A classihcationi s a way of simplifying and, in this 
sense, ‘distorting’ reality. All empirical analj’sis requires some simplifying 
‘distortion*. If every atom were treated as unique, physics would be 
impossible: if every medical case were considered unique, no advances in 
medicine would occur. In empirical analysis knowledge consists of genera- 
lization. which requires one to exclude the unique in favour of the general 
properties of a concrete event or system.”— Ai<K/erif Political Analysis^ 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1963, p, 30. 
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The Underlying Assumptions 

There are a few basic underlying assumptions of the analysis 
being attempted here, which it may be worth while to identify at the 
outset by way of a preface to the theoretical formulations that 
follow. 

First, election politics in India, as elsewhere, is not to be 
treated as a sporadic event in the life story of a nation. It is 
organically linked with anti is a sharpe. than u>ual expression of the 
unities and contradictions (and of the continuous interaction between 
them) which constitute the core of the nation's political life. Thus, 
the dynamics of election politics in the country can neither be 
grasped nor meaningfully interpreted if divorced from the main 
stream of national politics. 

Secondly, election politics is to be treated as a wholistic 
phenomenon on the conceptual plane, though it is in itself part and 
parcel of a broader whole — the nation's political life. Thus, the 
political climate on the eve of elections, party manifestoes, the 
pattern of electoral alliances, strategy and process of nomination, 
design, techniques, symbolism and themes of election campaign, 
the voter turn out, the voting behaviour and the motivations govern- 
ing it, and the poll verdict and its over-all determinants, are just 
various chapters of one and the same story, pieced together through 
a continuous process of inter-connections and interactions. 

Thirdly, and it follows as a corollary of the second assumption, 
that election politics is far more comprehensive than voting 
behaviour, which, though the net result of election politics, is far 
too specific and narrow to comprehend, let alone to confine within 
its fold, the vast and intricate panorama of election politics. 

The Intervening Handicaps 

It may also be added here that the task of evolving a theory of 
election politics is more baffling than sli mulating. It is beset with 
several handicaps, the more important of which are : 

( i ) India is a continent rather than a country. And added to 
it are the vast and varied plurality of its cultural texture; 
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the different levels of socio-economic and political deve 
lopment in the country; the urban-rural and the elite-mass 
dichotomies and the consequent multiple-levels of political 
consciousness and involvement of the people; and, above 
all, the vexing, but none-the-less real, co-existence of 
tradition and modernity in the nation’s life. The size of 
the country when combined with these complexities makes 
the task of gleaning an all-India pattern supremely difficult, 
if not impossible. For the same reason, all efforts at 
generalization become tricky, and, quite often, none too 
trust-worthy also. 

(ii ) Scientific studies of the fourth general elections are few 
and these also are not available as yet. Even when 
available, these would not cover the entire country. One 
has, therefore, to rely largely, not on empirical studies, 
but on newspaper reports. Here also access is possible 
to national newspapers and party organs only. The vast 
treasure of information and insight in regional language 
newspapers is not within ones easy reach. 

t' 1) Efforts at comparative analysis through the three preceding 
general elections are similarly handicapped. Empirical 
studies of earlier elections are few and far between,* which 
do not cover the entire country. It is also growingly 


2. The more important studies that deserve a mention are : Fisher, Margret 
W, The Indian Experience with Democratic Elections, Indian Press Digests, 
Monograph No. 3. Barkeley, University of California, Institute of Inter- 
national Studies, If 56; Kogekar, S.V. and Richard L. Park (eds ), Reports 
on the Indian General Elections 1951-52, Bombay, Popular Book Depot, 
1956; Poplai, Sunder Lai (ed.) National Politics and 1957 Elections in 
India, Delhi, Metropolitan Book, 1957; Poplai S.L (ed.), 1962 General 
Elections in India New Delhi, Allied Publishers. '962; Suri, Surindra, 
1962 Elections - a political analysis. New Delhi, Sudha Publications; Talbot 
Phillips, The Second General Elections, New York, American Universities 
Field Staff, 1957; Sirsikar, V.M., Political Behaviour in India, A Case study 
in 1962 General Elections, Bombay, Manaktalas and Sons, 1965; Myron 
Weine and Rajni Kothari (eds ) Indian Voting Behaviour, Firma, K.L. 
Mukhopadhyaya, Calcutta, 1965: Dastur, Aloo J., Krishna Menon, Vs. 
Kripalani, University of Bombay, 1967 and S.P. Varma and C.P. Bhambhri: 
Election and Political Consciousness in India, Me**» akshi Prakshan, Meerut, 
1967 For a select but useful bibliography which also covers articles publis' - 
ed in learned journals in India and abroad see Rajni Kothari and Myron 
, Weiner, op. cit., pp. 211-219. 
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difficult to tap the secondary material in the national news- 
papers in regard to earlier elections on account of the 
intervening passage of time. 

(iv) Access to official party documents is stupendously diflicuU 
because the party bosses and managers do not al\s<iys 
appreciate the need of a scientific probe by the academi- 
cians into the labyrinth of election politics. 

(V) The situation of paucity of data and facts to cover election 
politics on a country-wide basis increases the possibility of 
subjective bias and value judgements being imported in the 
building up of theoretical formulations and their projec- 
tion even as descriptive hypotheses. This, perhaps, is 
one of the most serious handicaps of this analysis 

It IS, therefore, not surprising if the theoretical formulatioii'i 
attempted here are confined to fourth general election, which also 
are based largely on secondary data and information 

II 

The Political Climati 

By way of a characterization of the political climate on 'he 
eve of fourth general elections in India, one can hazard a descnptisc 
hypothesis that economic, personal and regional consideiations 
appeared to have an edge over the traditional, ideological, nationally 
cohesive forces which too were there — some weak, some strong but 
none of them occupying a deteiministic position. The identification 
of the following specific aspects may bear out the general charade-, 
rization attempted here : 

( 1 ) Anti-Congressism was the keynote of the political climate 
The growing disenchantment with the Congress was largely 
due to economic sufferings of the common man. As a 
result of the India-China and Indo-Pak conflicts, there 
was mounting pressure of defence budget on national 
economy resulting in inflation, increased tax burdens and 
ever soaring prices. Drought only added to people’s 
sufferings, “while sluggish growth ot agriculture until 
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1965 even in good weather years was one of the main 
factors limiting the rate of growth of the economy as a 
whole/*^ The challenge of educated unemployment 
and under-employment was assuming threatening propor- 
tions/ It IS, therefore, not surprising if regional move- 
ments like Shiva Sena were rising to exploit the deepening 
economic crisis for rousing particularist loyalties. 

(ii) There was growing alienation from the pre-independence 
nationalist past with the passing away of Nehru and the 
entry of a new gene..anon of voters on the national scene 
(about 16 million who had attained the voting age since 
1962 elections) In fact, India had already begun to 
enter an era of State-based regional politics even during 
the life-time of Nehru; his death accentuated the process, 
so much so ihai Congress hardly had a national leader 
with an all-India electoral appetl except, perhaps, Indira 
Gandhi. 5 

(IP) The boss-based mtra-party factional conflicts within the 
Congress were becoming ever more acute as the elections 
v'ere driwing near. With Nehru, the great reconciler of 
• factional conflicts ro more on the scene/ and with I al 

Max b Millikan, ‘India in Tiansition -bconoiniL Development Perfor- 
mance and Prospects” Foreign Affairs^ Vol. 46, No 3, April 1968, p, 538 
Also see pp *'41-543, which particularly cover the vears 1965-67 
c/ . ‘Absoihme this scr large output of qualified man power was difficult 
enough even before the Indian economy started running jown, but now 
the problem is even g’-eatei The frustrated hopes of the unemployed 
infecting those still in schools and colleges, constitute a major po'itical 
liability, as evidenced bv he rash of student violence spreading throughout 
the country ” -Dilip Mukerjee India in Transiiion-Polilic'S of Manoeuvre* 
foreign Affairs, Vol 46 No 3, April 1968, p 517. 

It IS common knowledge that no Congnss Icadci* could command a patient 
hearing in meetings held m connection with the 'ourih general elections in 
Rajasthan except to sonic extent Indira Gandhi The situation was no 
belief in other States 

Myron Weiner seems to belittle Nehru’s role in conflici-resoluiion within 
the Congress and over-cmphasize the organi' iional resillicncy of the 
Congress m his Parix Building in a Sew Nation The Indian Sational 
Congress, 1 he University of Chicago Press, 1967, pp 11-13. 
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Bahadur Shastn, the organization man also missing, the 
Congress bosses were free to ride roughshod, and create in 
the process situations in which factional fights even forced 
one or the other group leader to leave the parent 
organization.^ 

(iv) None-too-sure of themselves, none-too positive either, the 
opposition political parties were both frustrated and 
aggressive Political parties had come to realize that 
Nehru’s passing assay had made room for greater party 
competitiseness. Inspired by the Lohia thesis," they 
were, therefore, fanatically in search of forging alliances, 
almost irrespective of ideological considerations, to drive 
the Congress out of power. 

(v) One of the induced traditional elements into the political 
climate was the politics of the cow which the Jana Sangh 
hoped to exploit. The party did succeed somewhat in 
capturing particularly the ruial and women vote in the 
name of the cow in backward parts of the country like 
Rajasthan and Madnya Pradesh But, perhaps, the effort 
did not go very far on account of other pressing secular 
considerations-for example, the need to placate the 
Muslim voter 

(VI) Finally, the two external crisis, the Chinese invasion of 
1962 and Indo-Pak conflict of l965, had considerably 

7 The exit of Ajoy Mukherjee lo West Bengal offers a classic example 

8 The Lobia thesis, broadly speaking, followed the following plank 

( I ) Development orientation and not ideology should be the basis of , 
polarization in developing countries, 

(II ) Development orientation should take into its stride both the pro- 
blems of *mmd* and 'belly * But unfortunately the left politics was 
too much under the influence of Communists who narrowly confined 
themselves to the prob'^nns of the mind like language and defence 
which tended to become subjects of rightist politics 
(in) Since Congress was for chaos and not for development, the polariza- 
tion should be on Congress vs non-Congress lines 
For details see. Dr Ram Manohar Lohia, *'SSP Approach,*' Amnia 
Bazar Pat tka, December 14. 1966. 
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reduced the country's international stature, though India's 
performance in the Indo-Pak war boosted up the country’s 
self-confidence.® India, in fact, lost initiative in regard to 
international affairs in general and her own foreign policy 
in particular. The lowering of the international image 
had natural rcpurcussions on the country’s domestic policy, 
the ruling Congress party on balance suffering on both 
counts. 


Ill 

Party Manifestoes 

The political climate of the country had its natural reflection 
in parly manifestoes which by their very nature tended to be its 
critiques and saviours. As critiques, the party manifestoes of oppo- 
sition political parties were basically anli-Congress, though all the 
. i.inifestoes of all the political parties were inter-party critiques also. 
One may recall here in particular the animosity between the two 
Communist parties, with the CPI (Marxist) declaring that “major 
important task facing the party is that of fighting a rear guard 
acli I against its own brand of dissidents.** As saviours of the situa- 
tion, the parties had their own programmes, rooted in their respec- 
tive ideological commitments. By and large, the parties of the right 
would glorify the individual, hark back to tradition and emphasize 
spiritual and moral regeneration of social life, while the parties of 
the left would attach primacy to public sector, swear by science and 
technology and pin all their hopes in economic regeneration of 
•society. The Congress still emerged as following, by and large, the 
middle-of-the-road programme, with social control of banks and 
ceiling on urban property as added feathers to the party's ideological 
cap. If as critiques the manifestoes were largely negative, as progra- 
mmes they were predominantly positive. 

cf. William J. Barnads : ‘‘India in Transition : Friends and Neighbours.** 
Foreign Affairs, Vol. 46, No. 3. Ap il 1968, pp. 18-49. Also sec Iqbal 
Narain, “The Political System and External Crisis . Notes towards a 
theoretical framework of si\idy'\ South Asian Studies, Vol. 3, No. 2, July 
1968, pp. 54-70, 
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What, however, distinguished the manifestoes of opposition 

political parties was that, more often than not, they also embodied 
strategy and techniques for wresting power from the Congress. The 
manifestoes could be taken as confessions on behalf of the opposition 
political parties of the fact that singly they were unable to dislodge 
the Congress from power; they would, therefore, envisage the need 
and possibility of alliances. The opposition to opportunistic unprin- 
cipled alliances was equally marked; one only wishes it were equally 
true of life as of the printed word. 

* 

Altogether, what distinguished the party manifestoes was their 
mixed character; they were an amalgam of critiques, programmes 
and strategy, a blending of negative and positive overtones, and a 
composite of ideology and practical wisdom. Anti-Congressism was 
the key-note of all the opposition party manifestoes and this was 
somewhat inherent in the one-party dominant situation that India 
was having through the last three general elections. 

IV 

The ELfccroRAL Alliances 

It was easy to talk of electoral alliances in the party manifestoes 
but really difficult to conceive them in actual life. That they were 
fciged and operationalized was a great feat in politicking. That there 
could not emerge one all-India pattern of electoral alliances but 
several State-wise patterns, testifies to the segmented and State-based 
character of Indian politics on the one hand, and situationally 
expedient and hence varied non-ideoJogical party orientations of the 
electoral alliances on the other. It may be added here that electoral 
alliances had been forged in the pre-fourth general elections also,*^ 
but they were neither so widespread, nor so varied as on the eve of 
the fourth general elections. 

It may be useful to atten:pt a typology of electoral alliances 
insofar as it may provide instructive insight into their character. 

10. The more coospicuous examples of the earlier electoral alliances are 
Samyukt Dal in Rajasthan (1952), United Left Front in West Bengal (1957 
and 1962), Samyukt Maharashtra Samiti (1957 and 1962), and Maha 
Gujarat Janta Parishad (1957 and 1962). 
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It may be pointed out at the outset that the proper unit for the 
typological analysis is the State because it is the objective political 
reality in the State which would determine the party attitudes 
towards the electoral alliances. Within this unit there can, however, 
be a three fold basis of typology : first, the position of the ruling 
Congress party, secondly, the position of the opposition political 
parties vis-a-vis the ruling Congress party and thirdly, the position of 
opposition political parties wis-a-vts each other. The following 
major types emerge on the basis of this criteria : 

(i) There were States where the hegemony of the ruling party 
was being seriously challenged by one opposition political 
party which as such, enjoyed a position of assured domi- 
nance and superiority in relation to other opposition 
political parties which, in turn, were drawn to the electo- 
ral alliance on the terms and conditions of the dominant 
opposition party. This type may be called one party 
d )minant electoral alliance. Its most conspicuous example^ 
is to be found in Madras where the most dominant oppo- 
sition party to challenge ihe Congress was the DMK 
w'hich could, therefore, be easily recognised as the domi- 
^ uuU partner by electoral allies w'hich were Sw^atantra party, 
CPI(M), Muslim League and Forw'ard Bloc.** 

(li) The other type relates to States where challenge to Cong- 
ress came from the combined strength of two main opposi- 
tion parties which were willing to ally as equa^ partners, 
with others joining at the periphery, because their separate 
pockets of influence did not cut very much across each 
other and, as such the alliance tended to be to their 

1 1. Kerala, and Punjab also fall in the same category. In Kerala the dominant 
partner in the alliance against the Congress was the CPl(M) (which was 
also in the ruling party situation here) and the allies were the CPI, Muslim 
League, SSP, RSP, Kerala Socialist Party (KSP) and Peasants and Workers 
Party (KTPy. In Punjab the main challenge to Congress authority came 
from the Sant A kali Dai which was the dominant partner in the electoral 
alliance which consisted of the CPI, CPI(M) and the t>. publican party. 

^ 12, For a detailed study of the deal between the DMK and other parties, sec 
Link^ December 4, 1966, p. 20 and December 18, 1966, pp. 14-15. 
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mutual advantage. Rajasthan can be cited as a significant 
case in point where the two main allies were the Jana 
Sangh and Swatantra parties. Orissa and Bihar also seem 
to fall in the same category where the two main allies were 
Swatantra party and Jan Congress in the former case and 
SSP and CPI in the later case. This type can be indentilied 
as shared electoral alliance. 

(lii) A third type can be observed in States where tlie two poli- 
tical parties offering main challenge to Congress authority 
also posed as serious ideological rivals to each other. They 
would, therefore, refuse to ally with each other but in- 
stead become nuclei of two sets of electoral alliances. 
West Bengal provides a classical example where CPI (M) 
and CPI, two main challenges to Congress authority, were 
too much of ideological rivals to ally with each other. The 
result was two sets of electoral alliances, popularly known 
as ULF and PULF. This type can be described as the 
ideology-based rival electoral alliances^ 

(iv) A fourth type, which also overlaps, in some cases, the ear- 
lier types, relates to those States where some political 
parlies, in spite of their weak position both vis-a-vis the 
ruling Congress party and dominant opposition political 
parties, decidecT to forge a separate electoral alliance to 
fight the ruling party as also the dominant opposition 
parties ( or the alliance of the latter as the case may be ). 
This type of alliance may have an ideological basis ( or 
cover ) or may be due to their non-acceptability as allies 
by the major opposition politicel parties. The electoral 
alliance of SSP, PSP, CPI (M) and CPI in Rajasthan or 
that of CPI, RPI and Toilers party in Madras can be cited 


13. PULF consisted of the CPI, the Bangla Congress, the Forward Bkx' and 
the Bolshevik party. ULF had as its constituents the CPI (M), the RSP. 
the SSP, the Socialist Unity Centre, the Workers party, the Forward Bloc 
(M) and the Rcvolutionaiy Communist Party of India. 
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as examples. This type can be called minor parties 
electoral alliance, 

(v) Finally, there have also been States in which the dominant 
opposition political parties challenging the Congress found 
it advantageous to fight the ruling party alone and as such 
was not interested in electoral alliances but only in electo- 
ral adjustments as and where possible. One finds such 
cases in U. P. and M. P. where Jana Sangh, the key rival 
to Congress, had been interested in ad hoc and sporadic 
electoral adjustments. For example, there could be 
electoral adjustment in U. P. over 62 out of 425 seats bet- 
ween Jana Sangh and Swatantra, the former getting 50 and 
the latter 12. Similarly, in M. P. Jana Sangh had electo- 
ral adjustment with the SSP and Jan Congress. In Gujarat 
also, Swatantra party preferred adjustments with Jana 
Sangh, notwithstanding best efforts made by the PSP 
for an electoral alliance with it. *5 This can be described 
as electoral adjustment^ which are distinct from electoral 
alliances because they are limited to few areas and do not 
cover even the major portion of the State as a whole. 

®ne were to attempt a broad characterization of the electoral 
alliances against the perspective of the foregoing typology one 
could say : 

(a) That the electoral alliances were basically anti-Congress** 
and hence predominantly negative in characte', 

14. Other examples include alliance between Ram Rajya Parishad, Hindu 
Maha Sabha and Arya Samaj in Punjab, Haryana, U P., Gujarat and 
Himachal Pradesh, popularly called Nationalist United Front. 

15. The indifference of the Gujarat Swatantra party to the electoral alliance 
with PSP is rather surprising because both the political parties bad no 
common pockets of influence. In South Gujarat which is an industrial 
region, PSP was supposed to be stronger, while in the rest of Gujarat the 
Swatantra party was a potent rival to Congress. The indifference of the 
dominant opposition party may perhaps be explained only by what Shah, 
the Gujarat PSP Chief, called the **over ambitious and over optimistic 
posture” of the Swatantra party (The Hindu, Novci* :^er 22, 1966). 

16. That the alliances were motivated by anli-Congrcssism is evident from 
what Ram Sevak Yadav, the SSP General Secretary said of the alliances. 
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(b) That they were, by and large, non-ideological and non - 
programmatic and hence politically heterogeneous and 
incongruous; 

(c) That they were dominant opposition party/parties based" 
and hence admitted of senior and junior partners in the 
electoral alliances; 

(d) That by and large, they primarily embodied a strategic 
plan for victory at the polls rather than for permanent 
partnership iQ government; and 

(e) That the parties in their political calculations about allian- 
ces also had m mind the idea of reducing the strength 
of their respective potential rivals. 2* 

which according to him wers just a way out to check the 'defeatist psycho- 
logy* growing among the opposition parties on account of the monolithic 
character of the Congress (Amrit Bazar Patnka^ September 10, 1966). I ven 
to Dr. Lohia the polarisation should follow the lines of Congress \\ non- 
Congress. (n, 8) Basavpunaiah of CPI (M) and C Rajgopalachan ol 
Swatantra party also thought likewise For the former see The Hindu, 
December 23. 1965 and for the latter Amnt Bazar Patnka, Januaiv 31, 
1967. 

17. Even in the first category of alliances where an attempt was made to evolve 
a minimum programme, no body seriously took it or bothered about it 
One may also recall in this context that the seven-point programme of the 
Sant Dal-led alliance or twenty one-point programme of Swatantra Jan 
Congress alliance in Orissa would harp more on the misdeeds ot the 
Congress than on its nunnsic positive content. One may further recall 
that the Muslim Leaguers while justifying their alliance with the CPI ( ’) 
said that, though the struggle over ideologies would go on, the alliance 
had political purposes. (Amnt Bazar Patnka, December 16, 1966). 

18. If the dominant opposition party was not willing to forge an electoral 
alliance, it would normally not come into being, as it is obvious fio n the 
case of U.P. 

19. At times even the nomenclature of the alliance may admit of the pre- 
eminence of the dominant partner as in the Orissa alliance would talk of 
Swaiantra-lcd coalition government in the State. 

20. Excc^t Orissa, Kerala and Rajasthan where the parties 10 alliance had 
clecte t even the leaders to head coalitional governments, this was true ot 
most of the anti-Congrcss alliances. 

21. Deen Dayal UpaJhyaya look the position in a press conference that he 
would not deny the allegation that his party intended to eliminate other , 
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Finally, one could say that on the whole the electoral alliances 
remained a patch work-a bundle of ideological contradictions-quite 
often more skin deep than really effective. This was so all the more 
because the local and primary units resisted, though rarely success- 
fully, the efforts of the higher units to impose an electoral alliance.** 
For, the higher units did not always take note of the interests of local 
and primary units in the bargain that they struck. 

V 

The Nomination of Candidates : Strategy and Considerations 

How p')liticking cut^ across ideological considerations becomes 
more obvious as one moves from a resume of electoral alliances to 
the story of nominations. The nomination; constitute a critical 
stage of election politics because electoral battle is half won once 
candidates are sponsored with political imagination. U is, therefore, 
not surprising if politics of nomination turns out to be a microcosm 
of election politics in its totality. 

By way of a possible characterization of the nomination 
process, the following traits deserve a mention : 

(i) The nomination process at the party level cannot be treated 
as autonomous in any political system, more particularly, 
in non-western political systems like that of India and, 
still more particularly, in the specific context of a one- 
party dominant system. One finds two categories of 
limitations operating — first, inter-party limitations and 
secondly, intra-parry limitations. The candidature of the 

parties. (Amrit Bazar Hafnka, October 16. 1966). For similar reasons, the 
CPI (M) would not allot any seat to CPI in Noith Malabar. Ai:ain, the 
CPI (M) would make the SSP to surrender 1 1 seats in Trivandrum in favour 
of RSP which had won no scats in 1965 elections, 

22 For example, one witnesses the rcsistanc* of Guiarat Swatantra party 
against the directive of its central c.xccutivc to enter into an alliance with 
Jana Singh stiffer resistance coming from its disiiict units Similarl>, 
Rajkot Jana Sangh unit could not reconcile itself with the surrender of 
Rajkot Lok Sabha constituency m favour of Mmoo Masini. Again, the 
Mysore unit of Swatantra party received the uireciion from its High 
Command to enter into an alliance with the PSP in a very co d manner 
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dominant ruling party, almost uniformly the Congress on 
the eve of fourth general elections, was the most crucial 
limitation in the category of inter-party limitations It is 
interesting to note in this connection that opposition 
political parties would wait to announce their list of candi- 
dates or keep it flexible and tentative till the Congress list 
was out.*^ In the category of intra-party limitations, 
a party would find itself subject to contradictory pulls and 
pressures which may assume the form of bosses vs rank 
and file, factions vs party, infra-structural and feudal 
considerations vs ideology,*^ money vs work, high com 
mand vs local eliies,*^ demands of electoral alliance vs 
claims of party workers, and prospects of victory vs party 
claims. The ruling Congress party was most on the 
horns of the dilemmas identified here;*^ though other 
political parties could not also escape them. 

23. The opposition political parties in Andhra and Mysore waited for the 
Congress list till the first half of December 1966. 

24. For example the Madras correspondent of Link reported that candidates 
with financial capacity “have been preferred to those who hope to make up 
for this deficiency by their loyally to the party’s socialistic ideology” {Lin / 
December 25, 1966, p. 15). 

25. The Congress High Command was somewhat restrained because of the 
rules and mechanism governing nomination process and because of the 
growing importance of State level leaders. It should not be forgotten, 
however, that High Command exists in other political parties also Thus 
the Swatantra High Command would reject the claims of the Gujarat unit. 
Altogether the local elites were more vocal this time than before as it was 
obvious from opposition to the candidature of S.K. Dey in Rajasthan 
V.K. Krishna Menon in Maharashtra, Jagannath Rao in Orissa. In Andhra < 
and Mysore many DCC or MCC leaders would leave or threaten to leave 
the Congress if their nominees were not given tickets. 

26. For example, in the case of Punjab, Gurmukh Singh Musafir, the then 
Chief Minister, would concede that the prospects of victory had to be given 
due weight in the selection of candidates {Amrit Bazar Hatrika, January I, 
1967). 

27. Sadiq Ali,AlCC General S.xretary, confessed that while distributing tickets, 
the party had to take into account several factors which do ‘not give a 
repiesentative charactor to the party’, the situation being complicated all 
the more when there were 40 applicants for a seat. {The Hindu, January 
11, 1967). 
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fit) It follows by way of a descriptive hypothesis that under 
the strain of the foregoing contradictory pulls and pressu- 
res the politics of nomination tended to outstrip the limits 
of the formal process and there was, more often than not, 
a gap between the theory and practice of nomination. 
The nomination process ultimately tended to become a 
case of trial of strength between the competing influences 
identified earlier and the strongest among them, singly or 
in conjunction with other forces, would prove to be 
deterministic, formal norms and ideological considerations 
playing, more often than not, a subordinate role within 
the confines of the competitive pool. The anxiety of the 
opposition parties to absorb the Congress left-overs would 
further relegate ideology into (he background.*® The 
strength of competing factors would differ from place to 
place and thus, nominations always came to have a 
situational orientation. Thus, the effort to identify a 
uniform pattern in the theory and practice of nomination 
strategy is more likely to mislead than to guide. 

(in) Generally speaking, however, it could be said that nomina- 
tion of candidates was a multi-factor phenomenon, among 
which the two inevitable factors have been, the character 
of the party and the nature of the constituency. Thus, 
nominations have come to be a two way process, not 
merely because of interaction between party and constitu- 
ency, but also because of the interaction between the top, 
intermediary and lower tiers within the party hierarchy. 
The general impression is that the upward flow of the 
influence of lower echelons has been less in comparison 
to the deterministic voice of higher echelons particularly 
at the State level. Thus, the new rural elite emerging in 

28. Rajasthan offers a striking example where a Swatantrite first defected to the 
Congress and later, being refused a Congress ticket, joined a left, party, 
calling refusal of the ticket *a blessing in disguise' a. was truly a sreiah^^t* 
(Th » Himiu. January 23, 1967). 

29. Even the formal selection procedure of political parties like the Congress. 
Jana Sangh, DMK and the two CPU can be said to have a bias in favour 
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the wake of panchayati raj felt alienated from the Congress 
when its claims were ignored either in favour of sitting 
MLAs or in favour of an imposed choice from above, 

(iv) A factor, most pronounced in the case of the Congrces, 
concerns the role of factions in the nomination process, in 
relation to which other factors would appear at best to 
play a subsidiary-supplementing role. This should not be 
surprising either because the one abiding political reality 
about the Congress is almost a malignant existence of 
factionalism. One may also add that factionalism seems to 
be organically linked with bossism within the Congress and 
the two, in conjunction with each other, would manoeuvre 
to dominate the politics of nominations. One may further 
point out that caste was an important ally of factionalism, 
its rather typical illustration being B’har, where scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes faction was led by K. B. Sahai, 
the Brahmin faction by B.N. Jha, the Bhumihar faction by 
M. P. Sinha and the Rajput faction by S. N. Sinha. It 
would be interesting to study the interaction between 
bossism and caste as bases of factionalism with a view to 
finding out whether bossism can be taken as a secuLrising 
factor vis-a-vis caste. The hypothesis developed here can 
be studied in relation to the following situations: 

(a) Where a boss does not exist but caste rivalries and 
factions exist ( e, g., Bihar and Andhra Pradesh); 

(b) Where a boss, caste rivalries and factions exist (e. g,, 
U. P.); 

of higher echelons. See for a comparative study of the procedure followed 
by the Congress through the four general elections, Ramashry Roy, “Selec- 
tion of Congress Candidates," Economic and Foiilicai H^eekly, Vol. 1, No. 
20, December 31, 1966, pp. 833-84. 

30. Factional lights were reported even within CPI (M), SSP and Swatantra in 
regard to nominations. For example, in West Bengal, the extremists in the 
CPI (M), in a bid to outmanoeuvre the moderates, succeeded in getting 
tickets for the latter in constituencies where they had little chance to win 
(Link, January 8, 1967, pp. 14-13,) For factionalism in Swatantra sec Link^ 
November 20, 1966, pp. 22-23, 
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(c) Where the boss himself belongs to the dominant caste 
and where caste rivalries and factions do not matter 
(e. g., Bombay); and 

(d) Where the boss may be overwhelmingly strong, caste 
rivalries weak and factions exist, (e. g., in West 
Bengal and Orissa.) 

Leaving aside the phenomenon of interaction for the time 
being, there seems to emerge an interesting pattern in regard to the 
role of Congress factions in the nomination process: 

(i) There were hosE-led dominant factions like that of West 
Bengal where the opposition-dissident faction, in spite 
of its significant size, failed to get its due share in terms of 
Congress tickets and were faced with no alternative except 
either to acquiesce or to quit. 

(ii) There were also dominant factions opposed by factions with 
sizeable but not matching strength and as such the latter, 
failing to get their due share in the Congress tickets, had, 
thus, even in some cases to leave the party. 

There were also evenly balanced factions where the domi- 
nant and dissident factions were, in a rough manner of 
speaking, evenly balanced and, as such, both could claim 
Congress tickets roughly in proportion to the strength of 
respective factions, Bihar, U. P. and Madhya Pradesh 
offer significant illustrations. 

(iv) Finally, there were factions with insignificant strength as in 
Maharashtra, Gujarat and Mysore which could not make 
their presence felt in the bargain for Congress tickets and, 
in some cases, had no alternative, but to leave the Cong- 
ress and contest elections as independent candidates. 

(v) On. may also add here that the Congress CEC also had 
factional overtones which followed a rectangular pattern 

31. It is reported that Atulya Ghosh saw to it that 20 MLAs and 4 MPs, who 
• had questioned his authority, did not get tickets. 

32. R^ajastban, M.P., Orissa and Punjab illustrate the point. 
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as represented by Kamaraj, Indira Gandhi, the Morarji 
group and the Syndicate with Slate PCCs and/or dissidents 
having linkages with one or the other.” It will, there- 
fore, not be surprising if the factions within the CEC 
would try to strike a bargain with each other to the advan- 
tage of their supporters. 

In sum, however, it could be said that pull and pressure of 
factional politics in nominations accentuated the process of 
fragmentation within the Congress, which, in turn, led to the esta- 
blishment of new parties with the initiative or help of Congress 
breakaways” and which, finally, accelerated political polaris- 
ation. 

VI 

Thb Campaign 

Like the party manifestoes and the nomination strategy, the 
imprint of one party dominant system has been obvious on the 
campaign pattern also. Every election campaign is a two way pro- 
cess of image building and image destruction with the political parties 
in the fray trying to project a positive self-image and simultancou<^ly 
also attempting to destro> the positive image of political parties in 
the opposition. One could venture a descriptive hypothesis here, on 
the basis of Indian experience in the fourth general elections, that 
one party dominant system tends to create a situation of disequili- 
brium in the two way process with the balance heavily tilting on the 
side of image destruction and the election campaign in turn becoming 

33. The Kri’Jhna Menon nomination case offers a classic example of factiona* 
overtones in (he CEC. 

34. Perhaps Kamaraj did not put his weight behind Krishna Menon because he 
wanted to neutralise opposition to the claims of K. B. Sahay taction in 
Bihar. 

35. The more important of these parties were Janta party m Rajasthan, Jan 
Congress in Orissa and M.P., and Jan Kranti Dai in Bihar. 

36. It is interesting to note that 5 out of 9 non-Congreas governments have 
been headed by Congress break-away chief ministers, their names being 
Ajoy Mukherjee in Wesi Bengal, Charan Singh io U.P., G.N. Singh in 
Madhya Pradesh, Mahamaya Prasad Sioha io Bihar, and Rao Bireodra 
Singh in Haryana. 
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overwhelmingly negative in character. The opposition launched 
an all-out offensive much more with the purpose of destroying the 
positive image of the Congress than of projecting a positive self- 
image and the Congress can be said to be, by and large, on the 
defensive, the defence also being diffused and, at times even self- 
contradictory rather than concerted. 39 One may also add that the 
opposition would attack both Congress policies as also their imple- 
mentation. An interesting, though understandable, variation on 
this score relates to the rightist and leftist political parties. The 
former would attack the policy plank of the Congress while the 
latter would be more critical of their implementation. 

A trend towards conttmpnrariness was also disccrnable in the 
election campaign, though not always in a distinct and uniform 

37. Madhu Limaye of SSP would describe S.K. Patil as {Amrit Bazar Patrika, 
November 11, 1967) 'accident* minister and Subramanium as ‘famine’ 
minister in a Calcutta campain meeting {Amrit Bazar Putrika, November 
21, 1966). Again, A. B. Vajpai would portray Congress government as an 
‘anti-cow and anti-Hindi government’ {The Hindu. January 18, 1967). 
Similarly D M.K. posters would credit Congress with images of starving 
and misery-stricken people {The Hindu, January 29, 1967). Such examples 
can be multiplied. 

38. Th', sh 3uld not be taken to mean that Congress did not indulge in image 
dr,:.tiction of other political parties. 

39. This was most obvious in regard to Congress re'^ction to charges of econo- 

mic hardships and issues like cow protection. For example, the Congress 
Parliamentary Party and the Congress Poll Sirategv Convention tended to 
endorse a total ban on cow slaughter, though Morarji u Id dismiss the 

cow slaughter issue as a political stunt. While at Maduri.i meeting the 
Prime Minister would promise all effort to save the cow, she vkould absolve 
the Congress of its responsibility on this score as it was not a Hindu orga- 
nisation. 

40. Here one may recall the Swatantri»e criticism of Congress role as quota 
permit Raj and a totalitarian regime and Jana Sangh’s ciiticism of Congress 
defence and language policies. But the leftist Voter’s Council in Bombay 
would like to defeat the Congress “to vindicate the policies of socialism, 
non-alignment and world peace” {The Himu, January 7, 1967). Similarly, 
Ram Mai 'har Lohia would satirically remark that the Congressmen had 
been able to bring so far about 3 lakh acres of land under co-operative 
farming as against 32 crorc acres under cu tivat. »n. They, thercfoie, 
would require at least 5000 years to fulfil then last election promise 
{Deccan Herald, January t, 1967). 
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manner. This naturally implies a growing emphasis on the issues 
and problems of the day and increasing alienation from the 
nationalis tmovement based propaganda on the one hand and persona- 
lity cult of the past on the other. This signifies that Indian poli- 
tics was beginning to come into its own, that a new generation was 
entering into Indian politics and that Congress was fast becoming a 
political party from a movement. 

In spite of the note of contemporariness, the election campaign 
was fairly, though not exclusively, tied to mfra-structural pulls and 
pressures. And this appears to be true of all political parties, irres- 
pective of their respective ideologies. Thus, appeals to caste senti- 
ment were most common in the States of Haryana, Gujarat and 
Bihar, while Maharashtra, Mysore and Andhra Pradesh would appear 
to be closely following on the heels. Similarly, religious sentiments 
were vigorously played upon in the Punjab, Kerala, Goa, and border 
districts of Assam. Regionalism was also worked up as and where 
convenient. Shiva Sena would give the slogan of ‘Maharashtra for 
Maharashtrians.* The charges of discrimination within the States on 
regional lines were rampant as in Saurastra in Gujarat, Vidharba m 
Maharashtra and so on. With regard to such lerrilonal demands as 
inclusion of Chandigarh in the Punjab and Belgaun in Mysore, 
regionalism, as in some earlier cases also, would cut across parly 
lines. Attempts were also made to exploit feudal loyalties with the 
help of princes who joined the Swatantra party in larger numbeis in 
the fourth general elections than in the third general elections, 
though some were still with the Congress. In the criss-cross of 

41. This should not be taken to mean that no appeal was made to the naiioiia- 
list past on the Cong'^css platform or no appeal was made in Ihc name i>t 
Gandhi and Nehru. Congress leaders (for example Morarji) would si ill 
recall the role of t ic Congress in the emancipati n of the country [Amnt 
Bazar Vat rtka, January 15,1967). Indira Gandhi w(>uld be projected as 
the grand daugnicr of Motilal N^hru who bad launched a Kuan movement 
in Rai Bareilli. {The Hindu, Supl. February 1967), and so on. 

42. For details sec Linfc, Vol. 9 No 22, January 8, 1967, pp 9-12. While tn 
Orissa, Rajasthan and Gujarat .nv>si of the princes were in the Swatanira 
party, D.P. Mishra used (hem in Madhya Pradesh to extend the area ( f 
Congress inMuencc. 
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infra-structural pulls and pressures, it should not be surprising if 
ideology was more an absentee phenomenon than an acti\c mobilis- 
ing force. However, an impjrtant distinction need be made here: it 
is one thing to ^ay that appeals were made to infra-strutural loyalties 
during the election campaign and quite another to assign them a 
deterministic role in voting behaviour. The attempt here is to 
identify the former without necessarily signifying the latter. 

Finally, one could also observe that levels of campaign were 
fairly differentiated m actual practice, though it is any body’s guess 
how far it was by accident and how far by design. Thus, at the 
national level offensive and counter offensive would relate to general 
policy issues, achievements, short falls and such charges as corrup- 
tion and patronage. But as one would move to State and local 
levels, one would find issues and problems of direct local concern 
being picked up and hammered. It should, therefore, not be 
surprising if foreign policy issues were n )t much made of in the 
election campaign, though they were not altogether absent also. 

In sum, one could say that the panorama of election campaign 
can be treated as a pageant combining tradition and modernity-not 
merely in the blending of contemporanness and infra-srructural 
appe.’ .but also in the discreetly mixed use of traditional and 
modern media of mass propaganda.^^ 

VII 

Till V<>rFR Turn Oi^t 

One perhaps is on a very lucky ground while analysing the 
factors responsible for the increase or decrease in voters turn out. 

43. K. RangasN^ainy, “1 tirm''Jablc tasks lest new go\crnmenl’\ The Hindu, 
February 23, 1967. 

44 Relations wiih China and Pakistan did figure in election campaign. 

45. Records of' speeches and music ssould co-exist with Kman and Bhajan 
Mandalies and Arai: {The Hindu, February 8, 1967 and February 10, 1967) 
4>. Average increase in turn out has been to the tune of 5.14 . the turn out 

being 56.29 in 1962 and 61 43 in 1967. Ihe highest average turn out 
(63.94 ) has been registered in general constituenc v while the turn out 

in the case of scheduled caste lescivcd constituencies has been 54.45% and 
in the case of scheduled tube constituencies 46.12 . 
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Hm situation in this regard varies from constituency to constituency. 
Unless a number of constituency studies are undertaken with special 
reference to votor tom out, no satisfactory generalization is possible. 
Still one could hazard a working hyp:)thesis that voter turn out has 
tended to increase in proportion to the intensity of competitiveness 
in a constituency, where the poll verdict could not be taken as a 
foregone conclusion and, therefore, the parties would concentrate 
their efforts and resources in tilting the balance of poll verdict in 
their favour. Competitiveness could in turn depend on (i) the near 
even distribution of committed voters between main political parties 
and the critical role of the floating voters or (ii) the fluid state of 
commitment and the consequent prospect of exploiting the situation 
with intensive efforts at electioneerii.^ An allied hypothesis is that 
the propensity to campaign actively and intensely and the effectiv- 
eness of the campaign is in direct ratio to the degree of political 
competitiveness in an area. 

It may, however, be added that mobilization through agitations 
can, perhaps, be taken as an independent ( though not necessarily 
exclusive ) variable in turn out factor analysis. This does not neces- 
sarily run counter to earlier working hypotheses and, in fact, may 
work in conjunction with them. Thus, one could see the results of 
mobilization through agitations in Bengal ( 66.10% ), Madras 
( 16.5T/o ), Kerala ( 75.67'i, ) and Haryana ( 72.65% ). 

The States which have resisiercd an above the average increase have been 
Andhra (5.15%), Assam (9.6%), Cujarat(5.73%),Madh>a I'radesh (8.97%), 
Madras (S.92%X Punjab (S.72%), Rajasthan (S.87%), and West Bengal 
(10.55/.). 

• 

The States where the turn out has been below the average increase 
arc Bihar (4.53%), Maharashtra (4.38%), Mysore (4.12%) and U. P. 
(3.13%). 

47. The main hypotheses developed above can be best illustrated with refe- 
rence to Madras and Punjab, where the element of competitiveness being 
acute, the voter turn out was 76.57%, and 71.18% respectively. This can 
be contrasted with the voter turn out in Maharashtra (46.84%) and 
Mysore (63.10%) where Congress victory could be taken for granted 
and Orissa (44.05%) where Congress defeat could be taken as a foregone 
conclusion. 
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Finally, while organizational net work of major political parties 
can be taken as an auxiliary factor in voter-turn out, the same can 
hardly be said of literacy/^ Thus, one has to make a distinction 
between literacy and political literacy ** in the Indian context. One, 
therefore, finds that Maharashtra and Mysore with their higher 
literacy percentage are in the below the average voter turn-out 
category than Assam and M.P. which, in spite of their lower literacy 
percentage, are in the above the average voter turn-out category. 
The following table throws further light on the phenomenon; 

TABLE I 

Literacy and Voter Tarn Out 


Name of State 

Voter Turn out% 

Literacy % 

1. 

Madras 

76.57 

30.2 

"r 

Kerala 

75.67 

46.2 

3. 

4. 

Hnryana 

Punjab 

72.65 1 

71.18 1 

23.7 

5. 

Andhra 

69.15 

20.8 

6. 

West Bengal 

66.10 

29.1 

*7. 

’ la'.arashtra 

6 J .84 

29.9 

8. 

^ujarat 

63.70 

18.4 

9. 

Mysore 

63.10 

25.3 

10. 

Assam 

61.83 

25.8 

n . 

Jammu & Kashmir 

58.79 

10.8 

12, 

Rajasthan 

58.22 

14." 

13. 

U. P. 

54.55 

17.5 

14. 

M. P. 

53.49 

16.9 

15. 

Bihar 

51.51 

18.2 

16. 

Orissa 

44.10 

21.5 

'India 

61.43 

24.0 


48. Literacy, however, appears to be a factor in the increasing percentage of 
valid votes cast Thus, in Kerala, with the highest literacy percentage, the 
percentage of the rejected votes was 3.64 and in Madras which comes 
next in i.ie literacy scale, it was 3.86. In contrast in Assam, Madhya 
Pradesh, Orissa and U. P. with lower scales of literacy the percentage of 
rejected votes were 7.78, 7.36. 7.37 and 6.62 respect'* '•■ly. 

49. The authors owe this point to an informal discassion with A. H. So-njee, 
Professor of Political Science, Vancour University, Canada. 
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VIII 

Determinants of Voting Behaviour* 

The lack of pattern is no where more obvious and generaliz- 
ation no where more likely to mislead than in regard to determ’nants 
of voting behaviour. Thus, one cun at best, and that also very 
cautiously, venture a few theoretical hypotheses: 

(i) Infra -structural pulls and pressures like castcism, linguism, 

regionalism, feudalism, and so on, more often 

than not, act as conjunctional rather than exclusive 
determinants of voting behaviour-working in collaboration 
with other factors rather than proving deterministic on 
their own. The wider the area of the constituency, the 
more the conjunctional character of the role of infra- 
structural determinants becomes obvious. Tnis, of course, 
is more true of multi caste States than of dominant caste 
States.^'^ There also when the key contest is betsveen 
candidates belonging to the dominant caste itself, the 
conjunctional role again comes into sharp focus This 
may be particularly true of reserved scheduled caste or 
scheduled tribe constituencies. 

ft 

(ii) When one infra-structural pull works in conjunction with 
other infra-structural pressures, there is a neutralis- 
ing, if not a secularising process,’* at work. Language 
may tend to cut across caste as in some constituencies of 
Madras, or caste considerations may weaken feudal hold 
as it is obvious in the context of the defeat of Maharaja of 
Kutch. Similarly, the support of royal house in Rewa 
was of little avail to D. P. Mishra on account of the 

•The formulations here largely emerge from the State -wise surveys of 

General Elections included in this volunK. 

50. The role of caste may be more exclusive than conjunctional in dominant- 
caste States like Maharashtra and Gujarat and more conjunctional than 
exclusive in multi-caste States like U.P., Rajasthan and M.P. 

51. The branding of the process as secular would involve value judgement in 
terms of onc*s preference for language over caste or for caste over feuda- 
lism Hence the term ‘neutralising* is being preferred here. 
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nterplay of caste in politics. ” It could be other way 
round also. Communal politics may buttress the politics 
of the cow as one finds in U. P., Delhi, Haryana, M. P. 
and Hyderabad 

(m) One may also add that, more often than not, secular and 
infra-structural consideiations co-cxist with each other- 
somctimes one wrestling for asserting its supremacy over 
the other and at others one strengthening the other. The 
situation can be credited with great secularisation 
potential even where the secular considerations may not 
prevail over infra-structural considerations but only 
interact with it Thus, it is not merely that infra-structure 
influences politics but politics also influences the infra- 
structure. The interaction between infra structure and 
politics presents, like two faces ot Janus, a somewhat 
paradoxical I wo- set hvpothctical situation in which one 
hypothesis may tend to cancel out the other and yet the 
two do co-exist also One hypothesis is that infra-structural 
pulls and prcssure^ woik in inverse proportion t > the hold 
of secular considerations like the level of politic zation, 
matin it> of viHers and their emphasis on economic 
considerations. The other hypothesis is that infra-struct- 

52 fhi Huulu March 3. 1967 

53 hor example, in Hyderabad the communal polices intensified by such 
slogans as ‘Vluslims are bom ^lllc^^’ and ‘save the cow’ relegated Congress 
to the third position, leaving the ground for Majlis-ltthad ulAluNalmin and 
the Jana San^h both of which together secured nearly S0% of votes in 
Yakuipura and Ch ir M mar constituencies. Further the argii i ent comes 
into bolder reliel when it is iccallcd that cow could not prove lo be a 
saviour in Pun the seat ol the lasting Jagat Guru where the J ina Sangh 
nominee lost his security, and the PSP candidate was elected with 61 22% 
votes 

54 Perhaps, the politico economic backwardness of th* voters in Haiyana, 
Himachal Pradesh and B»hdi accounts for the polanzuion of their piefe- 
rcnces on casic Again, conversely speaking Kamara lost in spite of the 
cas^c-composition ot the constituency (35^ Nadars and 20*^© scheduled 
cistes) Anil C ingressism would wenken feudal hold insofar as feudal 
allies of the C mg-ess would not appear to cut the same ice as thev would 
do when c , oralinc indepcndentlv or as allies of other political parties. 
Rajasthan illusintes the point where the support of kotah Jhalawar and 
Ja pur houses to Swa» inlia Jana Sangh alliance prove i m >re useful than 
the support ot me Udaipur h >usc to Congress ^osmopoliinnism miy 
weaken the role of religion in politics as it is obvu as in the case of West 
Bengal. 
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ural pulls and pressures work in conjunction with and 
through secular considerations.” What is important to 
note ( and it is not always appreciated ), that both the 
hypotheses serve as an earnest for secularisation, the 
former more than the latter. 

(iv) A worth while distinction in the discussion of determinants 
relates to their micro and macro levels of manifestation 
and operation. A determinant which may appear to be 
lost or acutely neutralized in the criss cross of contrad- 
ictory pulls ‘and pressures at the micro level may yet be 
forging its identity in a slow, stealthy, piecemeal and 
subtle manner. And the identity, thus being forged, may 
become a tangible reality at the macro level. The linkages 
between the tangible identity at the macro level and its 
humble beginnings at the micro level - in fact, the process 
stretching from humble beginnings to the grovMh of the 
tangible identity - offers a fascinating vista of study in 
India's election politics. The point can best be illustrated 
with the role of ideology in elections. Ideology may 
appear to be diffused, severely neutralised, even maiiHed 
and almost lost in the labyrinth of hard economic reali- 
ties 56 and infra-structural pulls and pressures. And yet 
as it reaches the macro level, it may have assumed a 
tangible identity that may have to be reckoned with. This 
may be more true of cadre parties with distinct ideological 
overtone • than of parties i>f fluid ideological shades c>r of 
mixed centrist hue. Jana Sangh in U. P. and Madh>a 
Pradesh and the two Communist parties in Kerala and 
West Bengal may be cited as examples. Thus, it may n u 
always be reliable to assume that ideology is an absentee 

55. Anti Congressism, itself a secular phenomenon, has helped the play of 
infra-structural pulls and pre surcs almost uniformly. The same is true ol 
economic discontent. 

56. Kami Singh of Bikaner would make a plea for indcoendents on this ground 
and observe that “the number of mouths to be fed plus the yearly increase 
is a mathematical problem and no matter what may be our persona 
beliefs, hard cold facts and statistics cannot be ignored ( Kami Singh : 
The Role of the Independents, Amrit Bazar Patrika, December 3, 1966 ). 
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in the scheme of determinants of voting behaviour.^^ In 
fact, the role of ideology which had been considerably 
subsumed by the dominance of a single centrist party, may 
assume pronounced significance as the country moves from 
the present phase of unprincipled polarization to polariza- 
tion on ideological lines. 

IX 

Thl Poll Verdict 

One can best sum up the poll verdict in the perceptive obser- 
vation of N. G. Goray : 

The Indian people had behaved like a naughty child who 
rejects everything in hand but shows no precise likings and 
preferencs for a new one.^^ 

But it is just not enough to identify the overwhelmingly nega- 
tive character of the poll verdict. One may have also to add that 
anti-Congressism had been operationalised as an anti-Congress poll 
Vi. iJict largely by Congress itself, though the opposition political 
parties also played a limited role. The point being emphasized here 
is that the one party dominant system bred its own contradictions, 
which Primarily account for the debacle of the Congress. One may 
refer ' this context to factionalism within the Congress^® and the 

57. Kven at the constiiuency level, ideology may not be completely absent as it 
is obvious from the case of Balrampur in U. P. (where A.B. Vajpayee was 
pitted against Subhadra Joshi) and Bombay North-East in Maharashtra 
w'hcrc the contest was between Menon and Barve. 

58. The need of polaiization on ideological lines appears to be dawing on poli- 
tical p »rncs in India witn the fall of one non-C'uigres" government after 
another, with the intia-Cvialiiional tensions assuming menacing proportums 
and with the ever nuumting C'>st ol political instabilit> in terms of develop- 
ment and democracy. 

59. Amrit Bazar Patrika, March 5, 1967. 

bO. Pactionalism ale into the vitals of the Congress and disrupted its organiza- 
tion fully in some States like Orissa, U P. and Bihar and partmliy in others 
as in West Bengal. Punjab, Andhra Pradesh, Rajasthan and Madhya 
Pradesh In contrast the success of the Congress in Maharashtra. Gujarat 
and Mysore was at least partl> due to the hoin<' meous character of the 
party. What was worse, the factions would seep down below from State to 
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consequent factional bias in nominations** and the role of Congress 
break aways: •* the undue reliance on Congress bosses and the 
resultant neglect of the organization; « economic discontent and the 
failure to meet local developmental pressures and other demands, 

district through city/town and block and village levels. Though perhaps to 
a lesser extent, the other political parties also had their share of factiona- 
lism which, in turn, affected their electoral fortunes It was so with a 
difference u was n >t so much, technically speaking, a case of iiura-party 
factionalism as of mter-party squabbles between political fellow-travellers 
like SSP and PSP. CPI and CPI (M)and Master Tara Singh Akali Dal and 
Sant Akali Dal In contrast, again, the comparative homogeneity of Jana 
Sangh and DMK account for their success. 

Factionalism did not merely entourage sabotage from within and without 
but It also did not permit judicious nominations in some cases The result 
was that party-men, not getting Congress tickets, would light as indtpen 
dents whose number naturally ss filed, at least partlv for this leaso i. 
during the fourth general elections The victorv of the independents m 
large numbers (17 in U P . 11 m Bengal. 68 in Andhra which comes to 17 , 
of the total number of independents le. 376 who were cleaed) wou t 
affect the electoral fortunes of the Congress to a tons.Jerable extent Dis- 
satisfaction with nominations also weakened the mobilisaiion potential of 
the Conaress even in the cases where the aspirants for tickets did i oi lease 

the party on not getting the tickets 

For example, the Bangla Congress affected the electoral fortunes of ti c 
Congress in 24 Parganas and M-dnapur Similarly, ’'If""" 

those areas in Madhva Pradesh. Raiaslhan. Orissa and Andhra svhe e its 
off-shoots or individual dissidents left it It miv sc t i/ 

Congress breakaway also divided the anti-C ongress vote which tended 
weaken the prospects of dominant opposition parties ,n some S, ues like 
Rajasthin, U P and Oribsa 

Classic example IS provided by Biju Patna.k's ^ sc nsrw n 

erosion of the orean.zht.onal strength heavily cost the Congress party, its 
votes coming down to 33 66"o m 1967 fro,,, its earlier score of 4128 , 

‘Snanthavat. raj institution played a key roll here both m 
positive terms, which perhaps at least partly explain, the " 

the Congress ruling elite with panchavat, raj in the post fourth generd 
elc'ctions period U. P prov ides a classic example of the negative r^ ol 
panchavat. raj institutions where the non-ofhc.al functionaries co-o^ ra- 
tion with the police and bureaucracy and with the 
Congress group at the State level tndulgcd in 
the people to the disadvantage of the Congress ( 

Febuarv 26 1967. p 19 ). The latter positive aspect can be illustrated with 
Tefe ence to what the Congress could achieve m Andhra Pradesh though 
factional ridden ,t could almost steel the areas of tts 

mcntal patronage through panchayat. ra, .nstitut.ons ( lh,d P 27 > Th 

re-orgamzation of boundaries helped the Congress in Haryan., Himachal 

PradSh and tn Dharampur, and Kanyakumar, districts of Madras 
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alination of certain interest groups ; and the psychology of 
indispensability and the attendant complascent attitude towards 
pressurized mobilization and strategic campaigning. The opposi- 
tion political parties deserve the credit for capturing the new voter to 
an appreciable extent and forging workable electoral alliances. The 
latter minimized vote-fragmentation to the disadvantage of the 
Congress.®” 

65. The Sikh community in Punjab, the Muslims in some parts of the U.P., 
Bihar and Bengal, the bi« business in some parts of Rajasthan, Gujarat, 
('rissa and 1/ P . the scheduled castes ani tribes in U P , Bihar, Orissa and 
Assam and the feudal Ickjs in Ciujarat, Rajasthan, Orissa and Madhya 
Bharat region of Madh\a Pradesh can be cited as examples. For the 
development ot this point, also see Iqbal Naiain. Foui ih General Elec- 
tions and Indian Poliiical S>stem, South Isian Studies, vol 2 No. 2, July 
1967 pp ni-150 

66 In contrast (he DMK could successfully isolate the Congress in Madras and 
the CPI (M) in Kerala One may also recall m this context that the DMK 
could mobilize 6z, 42, 695 (4(‘ 77%) voters in 173 constituencies from where 
.(had contested, while Congress was favoured by 62,84,277 (41 04%) 
vo.cis spiead over 234 constituencies in the entire Slate This should not 
be taken to mean that Congress did no* resort to this ai all For example, 
D P. Mishra's concentration on Vindhja and Kaushai retnon^ in Madhya 
’ ra sh and his leaving aside of the Madhya Bharat region paid dividends. 

67. Ihi’s IS just being conveyed as a theoretical h>pjllicsis One may still recall 
in this connection that av.cording to F P W Dc Costa, out of ever> addi- 
tional three votes cast during 19)2 general elections. Congress can be 
presumed to have secured one vote. E P W. De Cu'.ta “A new model for 
election loiccast’ The Hifdu, March 1 1967. Perhaps during 1967 general 

elections the ( ongress uot onlv one out of every four votc^ This may be 
so because while the V('tescas( rose in 1967 to 14^,866,510 from 115,168.890 
in 1962 (registering 26 6®o niLicasc) the share of Congress rose onlv to 
* S9. 402, 754 in 1967 irom ^^1,50^0^4 votes in 1962 {it an inciease ol 

6 *52% onlv ) 

68 It IS important to note that the major electoral alliances appeal to have cost 
ihcCongicss seats rather than votes I he alliance got 88% i>.ratswith 
52 4% of votes iii Kerala, 76% scats with 53% of votes (DMK getting ^9% 
seats with 40.7 \ votes) in Madias and >3 58% scats vvitli 30 66% votes in 
Orissa. The same was to ’Jome extent also true of Rajasthan, Punjab. Bihar 
and Bengal One may add that the two set alliances, as in Rajasthan, 
Punjab and Bengal did Icssei hirm to Congre electoral fortunes than 
one-set alliance as in Kerala and M idra«. For example, m the case of 
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An Overview 

In sum, one party dominance in India overwhelmed the elect- 
ion politics from the first act to the denouement as a natural 
obsession. Election politics by its very nature being a challenge- 
response process had to be keyed to the central note in the challenge, 
which was nothing but the phenomenon of one party dominance. 
This also accounts for the predominately negative overtones of 
election politics. 

The singular contribution of the fourth general elections, 
again, had been to strike a wedge in the phenomenon of one 
party dominance and thereby unleash the forces of political 
polarisation hopefully to the advantage both of democracy and 
federalism in India. The party system having determined the contours 
of election politics in the fourth general elections to a decisive end, 
the election politics may help the parly system attain a stage of 
political equilibrium through the fifth and sixth general elections. 
This appears to be the portent of fourth general elections for the 
future. And in the continuous and living interaction between party 
system and election politics lies the promise of Indian democracy 

One may also add in the end that the premises developed here 
tend in most cases to present in a systematic conceptual framework 
the findings that lie scattered in this volume; in some cases they 
supplement them, and, in still others, they project working hypo- 
theses for research and study. 


Punjab, one may note that while the two Akali Dais taken together in- 
creased their share in terms of % of vote from 1 1% in 1962 to 24.67% in 
1967, the increase in the % of seals in proportion has been just 25% in 1967 
from 21.35% in 1962. 

69. Fcr interesting side light on the interaction, see Richard Rose and Harve 
Mossawir: Voting and Elections, A Functional Analysis, Political Studies, 
Vol XV. June 1967. No. 2. 
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C. B. Gena 

PARTY MANIFESTOES— 
A REVIEW 


Political parties in democratic countries become ‘extra-active’ 
on the eve of general elections. Each one of them, before approach- 
ing the electorate, issues election manifesto which declares the aims 
and objectives of the party and also provides alternative choices to 
the people. In fact, an election manifesto amounts to a fresh 
pledge which a political party undertakes to redeem. It is a strong 
reminder-a stock-taking sometime, as also a fresh appraisal of the 
programmes and policies by the political parties in the light of their 
experience during the inter-election years. In India also, various 
political parties published their election manifestoes on the eve of 
the fourth general elections in 1967. 

Ekwtion manifestoes, have hitherto played a rather insignifi- 
cant part in Indian elections.' Perhaps the experience, spread over 
three general elections^ has taught the people of India not to take 
the promises incorporated in the manifestoes seriously. It seems 
that the electorate now knows that grandiose election manifestoes 
issued and lofty pronouncements made in their regard from public 
platforms lack the seriousness that alone ensures their implementa- 
tion. Political parties, however, continue to issue the manifestoes 
in the belief that these will somehow influence the voter; they also 
make frequent references to them ( less to their own manifestoes 
and more to those of other parties ) for obvious reasons. This paper 
attempts a study of the election manifestoes of various national 

1. This observation is based on the author’s informal interviews with voters 
in an urban constituency. It bKomes more relevant in view of the fact that 
an overwhelming majority of the electorate in India is illiterate. 


2. Earlier general elections in India were held in 1932, 1937 and 1962« 
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political parties’ particularly those issued on the eve of the fourth 
general elections. 


I 

A casual glance at the manifestoes of these political parties would 
show the consistent concern of parties* in opposition with regard to 
the continuous monopoly of power enjoyed by the Indian National 
Congress. In several cases, it was obvious that, in spite of their 
ideological differences, political parties in the opposition had begun 
to think in terms of electoral pacts to oust the “entrenched Congress 
monster from power.’*’ 

An analysis of manifestoes shows that unlike the previous 
general elections, in the manifestoes of 1967 of some of the main 
opposition parties* did not reflect a sense of pessimism and despera- 
tion. Instead, one might see certain amount of confidence in 
opposition circles to replace Congress rule at least in some of the 
States.’ Besides this image of optimism, one might also see that 
the political parties seemed to have realized the realities obtaining 
within the country on the eve of the fourth general elections. The 
Congress manifesto reflected that the party, unlike earlier occassions, 
had made some efforts to learn from its experience spread over the 
past two decades of unbroken rule. The opposition parties, compa- 
ratively speaking, seemed to have exercized some restraint this time 
in making fantastic promises to the people as they did in the past. 

3. These parties are : 

The Ihdian National Congress; 

The Swatantra Party; 

The Bhartiya Jana Sangh; 

The Praja Socialist Party; 

The Samyukta Socialist Party; 

The Communist Party of India; 

The Communist Party of India (Marxist); 

The Akhil Bhartiya Hindu Maha Sabha. 

4. Except Congress all the parties listed above in n. 3 remained in opposition 

in all the three Parliaments formed after each election. 

5. Swatantra Series — 1, 1962, p. 7. 

6. These parties are : Jana Sangh, Swatantra party and Communist parly of 

India (Marxist). 

7. These States were : Rajasthan. U.P., M.P., Gujarat and Kerala. 
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The manifesto of the Congress, like the manifesto of a ruling 
party, naturally began with a summary of its achievements during 
the past twenty years in general and the inter-election period in 
particular. It covered familiar ground in familiar phrases. It harped 
on what the party had done for the country since independence in 
the social, economic and political spheres. Consequently, old 
promises were spiced with two new ingredients: a vague promise 
about the ceiling on urban property and the need for social control 
of banks. Owing to repetitive character of the promises, the mani- 
festo was made the target of strong criticism from various sources. 
It was called, “full of generalizations” “delightfully vague,*’* “high 
platitudes of vague promises,”® “a familiar manifesto,”*® “stale, flat 
and unprofitable,”** “old wine in anew bottle, ”*2and so on. Krishna 
Menon*^ was tempted to remark that “the Congress manifesto did 
not contain anything new, it is merely a more concentrated dose of 
the old socialistic contents.*^ However, these criticisms were not 
relevant in the case of a ruling party, as its policies were already 
well-known and the election manifesto could only repeat them. 
Moreover, a ruling party, confident of retaining power, was not 
bound to produce an “exciting document,” all the more when it had 
many cor.radictory pulls and pressures to reconcile within its own 
fold. On the whole, the Congress election manifesto was a balanced 
document rc-asserting the resolve of the party “to play the historic 
role once again in fulfilling the nation’s aspirations. ”*5 Its motive 
force remained peace, prosperity and socialist pattern of society. 

The Swatantra party manifesto began with a grim description 
of the state of the nation, which it described as being “in shambles 
in 2 fll spheres of national life,”**' It asserted that the “ideological 

8. Link^ September 18, 1966, p. 5. 

9. Prof. N.G. Ranga, Chairman of Swatantra Party. 

10. The Indian Express (Editorial), September 15, 1966. 

11. M.R. Masani, General Secretary of the Swatantra Party. 

12. Sunil Mukherjee, leader of the CPI group in the third Bihar Assembly. 

13. Krishna Menon was *'till a member of the Congress when this staten.eiu 
was made in October. 1966. 

14. The Hindustan Times^ October 11, 1966, p. 4. 

15. The Congress Election Manifesto^ 1967, para 48, p. 16. 

16. The Swatantra Parly Election Muniftsto^ 1S^7, p. 2. 
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confusions and extravagant plans of the Congress”'^ had brought 
disaster to the country and only the ‘Swatantra alternative* could 
“pull the country out of the ditch.” The manifesto for the fourth 
general election (second for the Swatantra party) was identical to the 
one issued on the eve of the third general elections in 1962.'* It 
was claimed that “the manifesto took the party thinking one or two 
steps further in the direction laid down by the first manifesto of 1962 
election.”** With emphasis on “free-economy,” that coloured its 
views on every issue, the Swatantra party claimed, “we stand in 
sharp contrast to the Congress,” though an average voter could not 
possibly see how the Swatantra party could “make today’s prosperity 
foundation of tomorrow’s growth.”** 

The Jana Sangh manifesto labelled the Congress rule as 
“corrupt, inefficient and effete.” It claimed that the Jana Sangh 
stood as the “watch-dog of the people’s rights and interests,” as the 
party had “sound principles, clear policies and a definite programme 
with a pragmatic approach to all problems.”** But the manifesto did 
not say as to how the many problems facing the country could be 
solved. The Jana Sangh document, like that of the Swatantra party, 
listed various areas in which the Congress government had failed 
the country, particularly during the past five years and placed a 118- 
point programme to bring about a democratic revolution and give 
the country a “new direction.” In all fairness, however, it could be 
noted that it did not offer any concrete methods or policies as 
possible solutions. 

The manifesto of the Praja Socialist party (PSP), however, 
showed some refreshing departure from the beaten-track approach 
of the other political parties. For a party, which was quite a Ibng 
way from power, the PSP manifesto took a noticeably balanced and 
restrained line in the formulation of its election manifesto. The 
document revealed some frustration and contained some impractic- 
able suggestions too; but, by and large, the party had resisted the 

17. Ibid 

18. 1 he party was formed in 1 939. 

19. M.R. Masaoi’s statement in Tht Hindusiwt Times, November 19. 1966. 

20. n. 16. para 10. 

21. The Indian Express (Editorial), October 4, 1966. 
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urge to indulge in verbal flamboyance or make tall promiser. The 
party decried opportunistic attempts of opposition parties and 
declared that the implementation of policies laid down in its 
manifesto would not be possible if it joined a united front of the 
Left or forged an alliance with the Right. Hence it categorically 
chose to “go alone,” as it would prefer to pose issues sharply and 
would be content to emerge as a small but cohesive unit with proven 
integrity. The manifesto claimed the PSP as “the only organized 
force working with single-minded devotion for the creation of a 
democratic society in India. The PSP envisaged the creation of a 
democratic socialist society”, not unlike the Congress, it might 
be noted. 

The Samyukta Socialist party (SSP) declared in its manifesto the 
utter necessity to “usher in a new era of plenty.” It talked of a 
“Peoples Government” which, within six months of coming to power, 
would solve the country’s vexed problems. The SSP document 
claimed that unlike the manifestoes of other political parties (which 
weic merely indicative of intentions and policy statements in its view), 
its own “manifesto is programmatic, for it spells out a definite pro- 
gramme, with specific time limits, that the party would undertake 
ifin r /W'.*-.” Further, “the manifesto has shown the way in which 
necessary strength could be gathered to implement that program- 
me.”^^ However, the SSP appreciated that the first non-Congress 
government would be a “coalition of several parties.” 

The election manifesto of the Communist party of India set 
out as its short-term objective to overthrow the Congress regime in 
the fourth general elections. But to achieve this, the manifesto 
^plained, a mere anti-Congress election front, irrespective of 
principles and policies, “just to win seats somehow” would not be 
of help. That, the party held, would go against democracy and 
progress. Therefore, ruling out any pact with“counter-revolutionary,” 
“communal” and “pro-imperialist”*’ parties, the CPI hoped that if 

22. Prem Bhasin, (General Secretary, PSP) in a report to the party’s National 
General Council, A Party with a programme Janata. O'^ober 16, 1966, p. S. 

23. S.M.Joshi. ‘None competent in Congress’ Indian Express. January 23, 
1967, p. 1, 

24. I beae parties according to CPI are : the, Jana Sangh, the Swalantra party 
and the Hindu Mabasabba. 
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the “left democratic parties” came together and formed a front, 
they could command a majority and replace Congress rule. As for 
the long-term objectives, the CPI only repeated its well known 
theme and did not say anything radically different. However, there 
was one exception. Unlike its earlier manifestoes which “enumerated 
at least the most spectacular achievements of the Congress govern- 
ment and the difficulties that stood in its way.”*> the manifesto of 
1%7 noted that “the chequered career of the Congress is studded 
with violated pledges and tevil deeds,” and, therefore, it must be 
“dislodged from power.” The party considered bandhs, strikes and 
various other agitational devices as indications of the mood of the 
masses on the eve of the general election as “unmistakably in the 
favour of radical change.” 

A new feature in the manifesto of the CPI was an explanatory 
justification of the party’s stand v’s-a~vis the CPI (Marxists). The 
manifesto accused the Chinese Communist party for a split in the 
Communist movement in India and elaborated upon the differences 
between the CPI and its Marxist counterpart. It stated that the two 
Communist parties differed on the question of the country’s defence, 
the character of the economy of the country and forming a front 
for the overthrow of the Congress. 

The manifesto of the Communist party of India (Marxists), 
unlike that of the CPI, called for a “broad alliance of all democratic 
and progressive forces against the Congress” but conceded that the 
“major important task facing the party is that of fighting a rear- 
guard action against its own brand of dissidents.’’^^ That explains 
why a large part of the manifesto was devoted to an exposition of 
differences between the two parties. The manifesto made it abund- 
antly clear that the two parties would continue to face each other in 
every aspect of political life. The manifesto would have the voter 
believe that nationalization was the panacea for all economic ills. 
The manifesto confirmed that the CPI (Marxist) did not believe in 

25. Gena, C.B., “A Study of Party Manifestoes (1962),“ Political Science 
Review, Jaipur, Vol. I, No. 1, 1962, p. 126. 

26. The CPI, Election Manifesto 1967, reproduced in M. Pattabbiram ''General 
Flections in India, 196V (Allied Publishers, Bombay, 1967), p. 253. 

27. The Times of India, December 20, 1966, p. 6. 
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modest reforms, but sought dramatic results. The manifesto, there- 
fore, was replete with the usual cliches about nationalization, rapid 
enlargement of public sector etc, envisaging a political, economic 
and social revolution. However, the manifesto also asserted that 
“the central task of the Left Communists is the isolation of the 
Congress.”** 

The election manifesto of the Hindu Mahasabha had the 
deceptive virtue of promising all things to all men. The Mahasabha 
is perhaps even more obscurantist than the Jana Sangh. That 
explains why its manifesto was averse to the realities of the situation. 
The party continued to harp upon a “democratic Hindu State”, 
making in the process some fantastic and, at times, contradictory, 
promises to the people. Although it stood for so many things, it 
did not care to explain how and with what it would translate them 
into practice. 

The brief introduction of the election manifestoes attempted 
here would show that these were documents carefully prepared, full of 
piou, intentions, couched in catchy phrases, but not very much serious 
about the existing problems of the country. The various opposi- 
tion parties talked of alternatives, which the average voter would 
talge to He as vague as the promises of the Congress. This view can 
be sub'Vntiated by an analysis of the policies of the parties on 
specific issues, to which we turn now. 

11 

Various political parties have devoted a great deal of space 
in their manifestoes to laying down policies and programmes which, 
in their view, would develop the economy of the country and make 
itaself-reliant. The stress in all the manifestoes is primarily on 
production; the aspect of equitable distribution of what is produced 
is also recognised. Different parties, however, seek to prescribe 
specific methods to achieve this objective, as the political parties 
hold divergent views on the Indian economic situation. 

On the basis of ultimate objectives in the economic sphere. 
Indian political parties fall in two categories : par les committed to 

23. B.T. Raoadive, (a noted Marxist theoretician) “Left Reds hope to do better 
than Right” The Hindustan Times, December 14, 1966. 
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some form of socialism; and parties which are opposed to it. 
Barring the “political parties of extreme reaction, such as the Jana 
Sangh and the Swatantra party, there is hardly any party which has 
not declared socialism as its ultimate goal.”** The interpretation 
and the way to the socialist goal differ, nevertheless, from one 
political party to another. For the Congress, “socialism is neither 
a dogma nor a mere ideologue’s approach, but a practical man’s 
vision of how to achieve an independent economy with a promise 
of prosperity for the people.”*® For the two CPIs, socialism was 
the only way out of the ’prevalent economic confusion. Besides, the 
parties believed that socialism meant total control of the economy by 
the State. The socialist parties (PSP and SSP) were all out for 
socialism but of a milder nature than that of the Communists. The 
SSP wanted “all property used as a means of production which 
hire labour to be socialized,”*' while PSP brand of “socialism 
means equality and prosperity.”** The Swatantra party and the Jana 
Sangh were opposed to socialism. The Jana Sangh was of the view 
that “logically and inevitably, socialism leads to totalitarian state of 
monolithic type.”** The Swatantra party was “totally opposed to 
socialism” and stood for a free and competitive economy. It 
favoured curtailment of the activities of the state in the economic 
sphere. The Hindu Mahasabha was not inhibited by isms. It 
stood for prosperity of the people but had its own way for its 
achievement. These views of Indian political parties about Indian 
economy can be elaborated further by a reference to specific 
economic issues : plannihg, agriculture and industry. 

Planning 

The Congress manifesto rededicated the party for planned 

29. S.G. Sardesai. India’s Path to Soeialism (CPI publication no. 16, November 
1966). p. 1. 

30 K.D. Malaviya, “(Congress Manifesto Analysed)” The Uitavada, October 3, 
1966. 

31. MadbuUmayt, Why Samyidtta Socialist Party 1 (Popular Election Guides, 
Popular Prakashan, Bombay, 1967), p. 15. 

32. The Praia Socialist Party Election Mml/esto, 1967, p. 3. 

33. Deva Prasad Ghoih in the presidential address to the Fifth Annual Session 
of the Bharatiya Jana Sangh at New Delhi, December 1936; quoted by M. 
A. Jhingam. Jana Sangh and Swidmlra : A Profile of the Rightist Parties 
in India, (Manaktalas, Boinbay. 1967), p. 74. 
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development of the economy : “planning in India is not a question 
of economic growth. The plan is the blue-print of total national 
reconstruction.”^* Despite the set-backs, the Congress manifesto 
reflected the party’s pride in the achievements of the three flve-year 
plans. There was, however, no specific mention of planning in the 
present manifesto of the Congress.’^ It was equally silent on the 
place to be assigned to the Planning Commission about which there 
was a certain amount of controversy even among the Congress 
leaders. The party, however, sought to justify the mobilization of 
economic resources through state initiative and control. The party 
urged that “the state should play an active and dynamic role in 
planning, building and directing the economic development of the 
country."’* It is said that a deliberate omission in the Congress 
manifesto of planning is understandable : “its real manifesto in 
respect of economic development is the fourth plan where it has 
already spelt out in detail what it proposes to do in the next five 
ye^^s. 

The Swatantra party was not opposed to planning as such. In 
fact, the party (though opposed to socialization) believed in planning 
-ofcou' .e. of its own version and brand. What it was opposed to 
was the Soviet type of coercive planning “which has failed so 
miserably here” and “believes in democratic planning by persua- 
sion.”’* The party stood for a plan which had “for its foundation 
dharma, a plan that is based on the initiative of our people, a plan 
that stands for self-employment and security- of our people, a plan 
that believes in our people.”’* The party was, therefore, opposed to 
the Congress way of planning. The party termed it as the effort 

34. S.G. Barve, Why Congress (Popular Election Guides, Popular Prakashan 
Bombay, 1967), p. 34 

35. All the three earlier manifestoes included detailed reference to five year 
plans and stressed upon the need for planning, especially in the Indian 
context. 

36. P.R. Chakravarti, “Election Manifesto of the Congress," Northern India 
Pairika, October 27, 1966. 

37. Virendra Agarwala, (Political Parties and their Manifc.>kOe$. The Uitavada, 
January 10. 1967. 

38. a. 16, p. 12. 

39. IM., 1962, p. 11. 
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made “to foist on the people of this country the Soviet pattern of 
state capitalism. ’’*0 The Swatantra party held the view that the 
fourth plan be scrapped; the Planning Commission be replaced by 
“expert advisory bodies to help government to plan its own 
business. ”♦* 


The Jana Sangh also believed “in economic planning, even, 
though it knows that the plans so far have failed to regenerate our 
economy and to relieve the sufferings of the people. ”♦* The party held 
that “with a view to putting our national resources to maximum 
use in the minimum period of time planning is necessary.’’*’ But 
Jana Sangh wanted that a “plan should be based on our resources 
and capacities and should be pragmatic and aim at an organic 
growth of the country’s economy.’’** The purpose of plans, accor- 
ding to the Jana Sangh, should be to lay foundations of a self- 
reliant, prosperous and egalitarian economy. The party manifesto 
held that “the system of micro-economic planning region-wise and 
project-wise to ensure balanced development and effective implemen- 
tation,’’ was necessary. Thus the need for planned economic 
development was recognised by the party; but it was critical of the 
composition of the Planning Commission, the manner and method 
of planning and the size of the plans. 

The PSP manifesto showed a sympathetic approach to planned 
economic development but its emphasis was “on the base and not 
at the apex”. It would decentralize planning and give a more 
important role to administration at the district and the village levels: 
“district administration which is close to the people and has demo- 
cratic foundations has to be the principal unit of econcmic 
planning.”*’ 

40. M.R. Masani’s statement, LoA 5aMa Debales, August 23, 1961, column 
4296. 

41. IT. 16. p. 12. 

42. The Jana Sangh Election Manifesto, 1S167, p. 16. 

43. The Bharnya Jana Sangh : Principles and Policy (published by the party’s 
central oflBce, Delhi, 1967), p. 28. 

44. It. 41. 

45. Surendra Nath Dwivedy : IPhy Praia Socialist ? (Popular Election Guide. 
Popular Prakashan. Bombay, 1967), p. 21. 
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The SSP did not make specific reference to planning as such, 
but its economic programme was based on planning. 

On planning, the two wings of the Communist party of India 
did not differ very much from the Congress. In their view, total 
planning of the country’s economy and mobilization of material and 
human resources alone could co-ordinate economic development. 
The CPI stood to replace the hve-year plans by an alternative 
peoples’ plan, which would be worked out with the “objective of 
self-reliance, rapid growth, democratization of entire economy, social 
justice and people’s welfare.”^* The party alleged that the Congress 
plan was not a people’s plan and asserted that “planning must first 
and foremost be for the people.” But the manifesto nowhere 
explained what the party exactly implied by a people’s plan. The 
CPI (Marxist) held that the present plans which were implemented 
with money from the United States were “virtually mortgaging 
our economic activity to the imperialists.” Instead, the party 
advocated “a people’s economic plan of development and self- 
ruiancc.”^’ 

The Hindu Mahasabha was committed to the planned economic 
development of the country, but it regretted that planning, as carried 
out by th" Congress so far, had been wrongly conceived and badly 
executed. Therefore, the Mahasabha stood “for a basic change in 
planning.” 

Nationalization 

The planned economy as conceived by the Congress, the 
Communists and Socialist parties implied the idea of mixed economy 
cot\^isting of a public sector and a private sector, the former conti- 
nuously widening. The Congress manifesto favoured a dynamic and 
growing public sector as an important tool for a socialist transfor- 
mation of society. It was for this reason that the party proposed to 
widen the scope of cooperative movement. The Congress manifesto 
marked a radical departure from the party’s earlier stand on social 
control of banking institutions. The PSP and the SSP also upheld 
nationalization of basic industries, but a little mort than what the 


46. R. 26.P. 266. 

47. If 26, p. 233. 
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Congress conceded and a little less than what the Communist parties 
insisted upon. 

The Jana Sangh and the Swatantra parties, on the whole, were 
opposed to nationalization. Jana Sangh believed in mixed economy 
in which private sector be given a relatively greater role. The party 
was against nationalization of banking in particular and of existing 
private sector industries in general. But the fact that the party stood 
for a mixed economy did give an impression that Jana Sangh stood 
for “half-hearted” coqcessions by way of nationalization of at least 
some of the industries. The Swatantra party also subscribed to 
mixed economy, but considered “limitations on private enterprise 
as the source of whatever confusion they see in the country or diffi- 
culties which are facing the country in the process of development.” 
It held “free play of market forces the necessary correctives for 
distortions, imbalances, social injustice and inequalities.”** Precisely, 
the party advocated free-competition. 

The Hindu Mahasabha advocated that “all key industries must 
be owned and controlled by the state” and in case of other industries 
the state should give full facilities and protection; and, if necessary, 
aid be given to the investors in such industries. The Mahasabha 
manifesto permitted state interference in the private sector ultimately 
to bring in state control over this sector. Thus, the Mahasabha was 
not against nationalization but insisted that the keynote of its 
economic policy was “prosperity through competition for the benefit 
of the consumer.” 

Agricaltnral Policy 

In the Indian context, the concern shown by political pasties 
for a practical food policy and concrete agricultural procedures is 
understandable. Of course, they differ in how best to realize the 
objective. The issue cannot be separated from a reconstitution of the 
agrarian structure. 

The Congress manifesto, in this context, held that “their land 
policies have introduced some major changes in the agrarian 

48. Mmiftsioes X-PayedSMalantra parly (Ifidiui National Congicst, Weekly 
Buliclin, New Delhi, December 12, 1966) p. 5. 
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Structure." It, however, conceded that “the land reforms have in 
some respects not been implemented effectively and assures the 
people for a vigorous implementation of land laws." But the party 
did not promise any new step to improve upon the existing land 
laws. There was a marked shift in the party’s attitude towards 
irrigation schemes. It placed considerable emphasis on the improve- 
ment of minor irrigation projects instead of concentrating, as it did 
all along so far, on major and medium sized ones. The party 
repeated its resolve to effect modernization of agriculture. It 
promised to make adequate provision for fertilizers, improved seeds, 
pecticides, credit and improved tools and implements. The Congress 
advocated strengthening qf the cooperative movement to free the 
cultivator from the shackles of local money-lenders by making credit 
available to him. 

The Swatantra party manifesto referred to agriculture as 
“India’s basic industry.’’ It stated that the country’s food problem 
could be solved only through recognition of peasant proprietorship 
and elTective extension of incentives. The party advocated removal 
of all compulsory levies and all zonal and other barriers to the free 
movement of agricultural products. The party, hoped that abolition 
oMand revenue, repeal of the 17th amendment, and freeing agri- 
culture irom the “fetters of state control,’’ would by themselves 
boost agricultural production. Likewise, the party, “founded mainly 
to oppose the Congress move towards cooperative farming,"** 
showed its opposition to cooperative or collective farming. The 
party, on the one hand, assured highest possible prices to ihe farmer 
for his products, and on the other, guaranteed the essential food 
needs of the common 'men at lower prices if necessary by subsi- 
dising food. 

The Jana Sangh gave first priority to agriculture and declared 
“intensive cultivation" as the kingpin of India’s agricultural develop- 
ment. It specified that land belonged to the tiller and land reforms 
had to be directed to that end. The party promised credit facilities 
to the farmer by making statutory provisions for all banks to open 
branches in the villages. Minor and major i rigation schemes, 

49. Ram Singh, Swatantra’s Goal in Stmiiuitra Marches On (Party Central 
Office, De;hi, June 1967), p. 17. 
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provision of manures, fertilizers and seeds; reduction in land rents 
and insurance of crops were some other major suggestions. 

The PSP’s manifesto advocated revision of land laws, and 
substitution of land revenue by agricultural income tax. It supported 
the tiller as the owner of land, guaranteed him a reasonable price for 
his products and reduction in irrigation rates. An important sug> 
gestion in the manifesto was the creation of a land army to reclaim 
land and to cultivate it. 

The SSP advocated reforms in the agricultural pattern more or 
less on the lines suggested by the PSP. 

The two Communist parties of India stood for ‘drastic’ land 
legislation, ceilings at a lower figure, expropriation of land-lords 
and distribution of land among the landless and the smaller 
peasants. They promised drastic revision of land-taxation, fixation 
of prices profitable to the producer and levy of food only from the 
big land-lords. 

The Hindu Mahasabha manifesto had also enumerated a 
number of measures for agrarian reforms. It strongly held that land 
ceiling and the related land reforms were not essential. It stood 
“for non-interference by state with the proprietory interests of land 
holders unless they neglect cultivation or allow useful land to 
lie fallow.’*® 

Along with measures Tor agrarian reconstruction, those related 
to forest development and cattle-wealth had also been considered by 
some political parties. The Congress manifesto promised that the 
party would pay attention to them. There was no direct reference 
to those subjects in the manifestoes of other parties except in those 
of the Jana Sangh and the Hindu Mahasabha. The Jana Sangh held 
out promises to develop forests and amend the constitution in order 
to ban cow-slaughter. Maha'-ibha, though more communal than 
the Jana Sangh, did not specifically refer to a ban on cow slaughter 
and merely stated the importance of taking “steps for improving the 
breed of cows, bulls and other animals necessary for agriculture. 

50. The Hindu Mahasabho, Election Mwdfesto J967, reproduced *0 M. 

Pattabbiram, op, cit., p. 222. ‘ 
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Industrial Policy 

All the political parties in India were agreed that the key to 
modernization of an under-developed economy lay in industriali- 
zation. They regarded that industry and agriculture were mutually 
capable of national development. The manifestoes of all the parties, 
therefore, had stressed the need for the development of industries 
along with the revitalization of agriculture. Vital differences, never- 
theless, existed in the approaches of political parties as to the pace 
and form of industrialization and the way in which they were meant 
to be carried out. 

The Congress having gained some experience of giving effect 
to industrialization programme through the three preceding five 
year plans, took into consideration the inevitable difficulties. The 
fourth plan emphasised the party’s commitment to continue efforts 
for industrialization. But the manifesto made it abundantly clear 
t'o'v the party had come to realize “that industrialization should 
not be at the expense of agriculture.”-* That accounted for the 
absence of any detailed reference to its industrial policy in its mani- 
festo of 1967. 

Industrialization cannot ignore issues pertaining to labour 
reforms and the Congress showed awareness of this corelation. The 
manifesto categorically stated that “labour has a vital role to play 
in the economic development and reconstruction of the country. 

It, therefore, promised the labour a fair wage, reasonable conditions 
of work and minimum social security. 

• The Congress manifesto recognized the seriousness of the 
unemployment problem, though it stated that “neither agriculture, 
nor large scale industries nor even both of them together can 
absorb the growing number of the unemployed.”” The party felt 
that though “improved methods of agriculture, increase in the 
crops in the year, work on the improvement of minor irrigation, 
building of social service institutions and large scale industries”, 

51. M. Pattabhiram, op. cu., p. 155. 

52. n. 15, p. 10. 
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would “provide employment on an increasing scale, but that by 
itself cannot meet the needs of the situation.*’” 

The Swatantra party welcomed industrialization provided it 
was mostly left in the hands of the private sector. The manifesto 
sought “balanced development in which small and medium-labour 
intensive industries have priority over capital intensive industries.'*” 
The party did not oppose development of heavy and basic indus- 
tries, commensurate with availability of resources, provided it did 
not result in the neglect of cottage and light industries producing 
consumer goods. As regards labour, the Swatantra party which 
once insisted, “on securing for the labouring classes a voice in the 
determination of national policies,*’” now stood “for a fair deal 
to labour, both industrial and agricultural.'* The party recognized 
“the workers* right to collective bargaining involving, where 
necessary, the right to withdraw their labour,’* channelled through 
strong and responsible trade unions. The Swatantra party, unlike 
the Communist and the Socialist parties, wanted that the trade 
unions must be managed by the workers themselves and not contro- 
lled by the political parties as had hitherto been the case 

t 

The Jana Sangh, like the Swatantra party, found fault with the 
Congress : “industrialization has been excessively capital intensive 
because of priority to heavy industries, greater allocation to the 
public sector and foreign, collaboration which has become a heavy 
burden on a capital scarce country like India”, which “led to 
concentration both horizontal and vertical.”” The Jana Sangh 
suggested a change in the investment pattern and advocated decen- 
tralization, Swadeshi and labour-intensity as guidelines not only for 
industrial development, but also as safeguards against unemploy- 
ment, inequalities and foreign exchange shortages. The party’s 
industrial policy stood for limiting the role of the State in industry 
to a competitor and not as a monopolist.”” 

S4 Ihid. 

55. ff. 16. p.io. 

56. Policy statement on labour adopted at tbe first national convention, 
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The Jana Sangh manifesto did not refer to industrial labour in 
particular, though it conceded the feasibility to fix minimum wages 
at existing levels for agricultural labour. The party’s afiSrmative 
stand on the right of the labour to organize and resort to collective 
bargaining and strike was like that of the Swatantra line. The party 
stood for fixed “national minimum” in wages and creation of 
permanent wage boards. 

The PSP was silent on the expansion of industries except that 
any scheme of industrialization should pay attention to balanced 
development of all industries. The manifesto of the party briefly 
stated that the party would promote labour-intensive to medium 
and small industries. The central theme of the industrial policy of 
the PSP was that the willing and active cooperation of labour alone 
could promote industrialization and ensure increased industrial 
production. It advocated that labour be accepted as equal partner 
in both the nationalized and cooperative sector industries and 
nro^'csed fixation of minimum wage in all occupations. The party 
stood foi specific steps to counter unemployment and held the 
promise to “place greater emphasis on cottage industries, agro- 
industrial and labour-intensive techniques both in the rural and 
urban ctors of the economy so that conditions of fuller employ- 
ment arc created in the near future.”’* 

The SSP manifesto vaguely hinted at the party’s industrial 
policy and made a fantastic suggestion that ‘the policy of indus- 
trialization can succeed only when supported by supplementary 
policies about property, language, caste, administration etc.”*® 
The party felt that “industrialization is not possible without 
science.” The party stood for immediate takeover of all foreign 
assets which it considered responsible for the industrial mess the 
country had been forced into. In the sphere of the labour policy 
of the party, the manifesto did not have much to say except that 
it believed in a “vigorous, united trade-union movement within the 
fold of a single organization,” which the party was prepared to 
guide and control. Unemployment was given c it as an inherent 

59. n. 32, p. 191 . 
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evil of Congress industrial policy and the SSP thought that a 
change over from the former to the latter would solve the problem” 
“within six months” of its coming to power. 

The CPI stood for a comprehensive programme of rapid 
industrial development in which the public sector must be in a 
commanding position and capital goods industries occupying the 
pride of place. The party would radically change the production 
and pricing policies based on cooperation of trade unions. It 
advocated rapid expahsion of the State sector in different branches 
of economy, nationalization of all foreign enterprizes, annulment 
of all collaboration agreements and repatriation of capital outside 
the country and a moratorium on debt repayments, thereby making 
the State the only monopolist. The CPI stood for the minimum 
need-based wage to the working class, and conceded them the right 
to strike, but the party hoped that the workers would exercise it 
democratically. As regards unemployment the manifesto suggested 
that “all schemes of automation be halted,” even if it adversely 
affected production or efficiency. 

The CPI (Marxist) pointed out the inadequacy of the advance 
made in industrialization. The party manifesto stated that all 
progress made had only resulted in strengthening the American 
imperialist hold on the country, out of which it needed to be 
salvaged. The party manifesto suggested, however, only familiar 
Communist reforms iii the industrial field and for the working 
class. 


The Hindu Mahasabha “cherishes the hope of making Hindu- 
stan one of the foremost flourishing countries of the world. 
Although the keynote of its industrial policy was “prosperity 
through competition for the benefit of the consumer,”** yet it 
realized the importance of basic industries and assigned their owner- 
ship and control to the State. As to the State sector, the party 
would give special encouragement to cottage and small scale indust- 
ries as well as to large scale ones. The party upheld that “equitable 


61. If. 50, p. 221. 

62. Ibid. 
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distribution of industrial profits between workers, the interpreneurs 
and the consumer”" be ensured. The labour policy according to 
its manifesto should be “aimed at encouraging cordial relations 
between the employer and the employee.” 

Ill 

Before attempting an analysis of the foreign policy pronounce* 
ments of political parties in their manifestoes, it may be useful for 
a better understanding of the consistency or otherwise in the party 
stands, if one takes note of a few important events of a far reaching 
character that had taken place since the third general elections in 
1%2. The first important event was a war with China in October 
1%2 and China’s explosion of the atom bomb." The second was 
the death of Jawaharlal Nehru^’, the architect and executor of 
India’s foreign policy for almost two decades. Then came the 
armed conflict with Pakistan in 1965, which provided a different 
anvil for evaluation and assessment of India’s foreign policy 
declarations.** Obviously, all these factors has pertinent relevance 
III the context of analysis that follows. 

Broadly speaking, all political parties agreed that India’s 
foreign policy should be such as to preserve the interests of the 
nation .ind promote world peace. Except the rightist parties,*^ 
others subscribed to non-alignment and condemned imperialism, 
and colonialism. However, in their ideological orientations each 
party differed from the other and in their approach to the various 
world problems each naturally had its own solution. 

The Congress had been consistent in its foreign policy decla- 
rations since the first general elections in 1952. Although the 
pattern of India’s foreign relations had substantially changed in the 
period between the second and the third general elections, and the 

63. Ibid. 

64. China exploded its first atom bomb on October 16, 1964. 

65. Jawaharlal Nebru died on May 27. 1965. 

66. The reason I .'ing that the conflict with Commu.iist China was one against 
a country not having the same political character as that of Pakistan-aligned 
with the U.S.A. 

67. The rightist parties referred to in this paper tare : Swatantra, the Jana 
Sangh and the Hindu Mabasabha. 
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new realities were further underlined in the transition between the 
third and the fourth general elections, that did not bring about a 
change in the basic premises of India’s foreign policy. The Congress 
maintained that the policies of peace, co-existence and non-align- 
ment had stood the test of time and needed no radical change so 
long as India’s national interests were fully safeguarded. Thus, like 
the earlier manifestoes, the manifesto of 1967 reiterated the Congress 
stand : 

...It is in consonance with the best traditions of India's 
struggle for freedom and the striving for peace in which all 
thoughtful people in all parts of the world are engaged in this 
atomic age. Peaceful co-existence, non-alignment and disar- 
mament are important aspects of this policy of peace and 
friendship with all countries especially our neighbours.*' 

The party also reiterated its support for the liberation of coun- 
tries continuing under colonial rule and for campaigns against racial 
discrimination in general and in South Africa, South-West Africa, 
Southern Rhodesia, Mozambique and Angola in particular. It 
renewed its pledge to stand by the United Nations as an effective 
instrument of world peace. 

The Swatantra party regarded “enlightened self-interest and 
progress towards world unity as the bases of a sound foreign 
policy.”*® The party manifesto declared that the Congress govern- 
ment’s foreign policy had been an “utter failure;” non-alignment 
had lost all meaning, especially after the country’s territorial integrity 
had been violated by China and Pakistan. Hence, the party wanted 
India to enter into proper defence alliances with reliable powers.^® 
The Swatantra party’s first premise and its overwhelming concern 
was the menace of China®* : 

68. r. IS, p. IS. 

69. n. 16, p. 15. 

70. It is interesting to note that one or two members, at the party's Fourth 
National Convention in New Delhi held on December 12-13, 1966, went 
further and urged that tlo country must align with the west and more 
particularly with the U.S.A. AsUm Recorder, Vol. XII, Col. 7482. 

71. Minoo Masani made this quite explicit when, in a major policy statement, 

be said that international “reality is that the biggest threat to our indepen- 
dence, our way of life and our survival is that whidi comes from China." 
'•Our Foreign Policy : A PU^gsJ^Ism", the text of a speech delivered 
by Masani in the Lok 1965, printed by the Swatantra 

party. 
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The party stands pledged to a firm and vigilent policy in 
dealing with Communist China and for active steps to end its 
aggression and to reoccupy Indian territories in its possession 
at the earliest possible moment. The party stands for the 
liberation of Tibet and for the recognition of the Dalai Lama 
as the Head of the Government of Tibet in exile.” 


The only major modification which the manifesto made in 
the party's known positions in the sphere of foreign policy was in 
its attitude towards Pakistan. While it stood for seeking a peace- 
ful relationship with Pakistan, it considered Pakistan's aggression 
in 1965 a serious breach of international good conduct that would 
deprive it of whatever legal status it has as a party to the Kashmir 
dispute.^^ 

The Jana Sangh’s stand showed that its opposition to non- 
alignment was a “creed.”” The party held that non-alignment 
could not be raised to the status of a permanent doctrine. But a 
reference in the same breath to bilateral alliances, “irrespective of 
their allegiance to the two power blocs betrayed the confusion into 
which Its isolationist nationalism tended to lead it.”^® Jana Sangh 
would like India to pursue an independent rather than a non-aligned 
foreign p' iiry in the “new situation””, partly created by Chinese 
and Pakistani aggression. 


72. n. 16, p. 16. 

73. The Swatantra party till 1965 insisted that any regional defence net-work 
to be adequate to India's noed^ must include Pakistan, In fact, the party 
maintained that “the first essential in Ind'a's defence is collaborai on with 
Pakistan.** SHaraj\ September 25, 1965. 

74. Before the change in the Swatantra party's attitude towards Pakistan “most 
• of the prominent members of the party were pleading for policies calculated 

to bring about reconciliation with Pakistan.** Sisir Gupta, Foreign Policy 
in the 1967 Manifestoes, India Quarterly, January-March, 1967, p. 30. 

75. It is a radical departure from the party's earlier stand when it was commit- 
ted to “follow a policy of non-alignment with the power-blocs, as also of 
non-involvement in international affairs not directly afiecting Bharat.** The 
Jana Sangh E octioo Manifesto, 1957 : published in S. L. Poplai, National 
Politics and 1957 Elections in India, (Metropolitan Book Co., Delhi, 1957), 


p. 143. 

76. The Hindustan Times, November 8, 1966. 

77. Balr^j Madhok, Jana Sangh Pr^sidifit, gi^^a very interesting description 
of the new situation in an article *^|!Ddlli*» Fprelgi(^olicy~The Jana Sangh 
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The Jana Sangh manifesto devoted considerable attention to 
India’s relations with China and Pakistan. In view of the fact that 
both Pakistan and China have, in collusion with each other, adopted 
hostile attitude against India, Jana Sangh’s foreign policy "would 
aim at forging links with countries which can be helpful to India 
against either one or both of these hostile countries,”^* On China, 
the party categorically declared that it would oppose China’s entry 
into the UN and would not enter into any negotiations with her 
unless China agreed to vacate aggression. It promised to recognize 
the government of Taiwan and Sinkiang and would like to accord 
recognition to the government of Dalai Lama in exile. The Jana 
Sangh also did not like the needless prattle about the Colombo 
Proposals. With Pakistan also, the party would refuse to negotiate 
unless aggression was vacated. Nevertheless, it sympathised with 
all the movements of the Pakistani people, “with whom India has no 
quarrel.” It would also welcome any move to bring the two states 
closer, provided the move was not prompted by any “third power.” 
Jena Sangh continued to have “faith in the ultimate unification of 
India and Pakistan.”” The intense concern of Jana Sangh for 
overseas Indians and their alleged maltreatment found a strong 
expression in the manifesto. 

t 

The PSP sought an independent foreign policy. It opposed mili- 
tary alliances. Like the stand of the Congress, it recognized the need 
to preserve and strengthen the United Nations as an instrument of 
collective security. It advocated a leading role for India in Afro- 

View’*. He writes : **India cannot afford to be non-aligned when instead 
of being a dis-interested spectator she has herself been forced into the fray. 
The world has now become multi-polar in which the two most live poles are 
New Delhi and Peking. Now it is for other countries to align themselves 
with either of these Asian giants or to remain non-aligned in respect of 
them. India cannot be non-aligned with herself. She needs friends, 
dependable friends, who w^ld standby her in her conflict with China.... 
Furthermore, there is no really non-aligned country in the world. Even the 
USA and USSR have felt constrained to forge parallel military policies.” 
India Quarterly^ pp. 3-4. 

78. Bhariiya Jana Sangh - A brief outiine of policies (published by the party’s 
central office, 1967), p. 4. 

79. n. 42, p. 5. 
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Asian world. With regard to China, the manifesto said : '‘it consi- 
ders that a settlement with China, is not in the national interest unless 
aggression is vacated.” There was a plea for forging a close link 
with Asian countries against Chinese expansionism. The party 
manifesto was critical of the Congress policies for being lukewarm. 
That marked a departure from the stand taken by the PSP in 1962. “o 
So also the party’s stand vis-a-vis Israel (akin to that taken by the 
Jana Sangh and the Swatantra party), which considered that friendly 
relations with the Arab countries did not preclude cordial relations 
with Israel. 

The SSP manifesto claimed that “borrowed clothing, borro- 
wed industry, borrowed wealth, borrowed food and borrowed 
thinking have uprooted India’s foreign policy”'" The indictment 
against Congress policies asked to reverse the processes “changing 
the principle of non-preference into a policy of non-alignment. ”»* 
That alone, it was advocated, would evoke equal co-operation from 
th; pcv.ple and governments of powerful countries like the USA and 
the USSR. With regard to divided countries, particularly India and 
Pakistan, the SSP sought to “pursue its clear policy of confederation 
or reunion According to it “where confederation is not possible 
on the gu crnmental level, the people and their parties or organiza- 
tions will carry on this work.”®' 

The CPI conceded that the Congress government generally 
pursued a policy of peace, non-alignment and anti-colonialism, but 
resented “vacillations and compromises under the pressure ot Anglo- 
American blackmail.” The party demanded that the policy of non- 
alignment be strengthened and based firmly on active and consistent 
anti-imperialism and anti-colonialism. The party found no advan- 
tage in India’s continued association with the Commonwealth and 
insisted that India should quit it. The CPI pledged itself to “safe- 
guard the Tashkent spirit, to work for the further realization of 

80. The 1962 man.i'esto of the PSP committed the party “to support the govern- 
ment whenever it follows a genuine policy of non-involvement in power 
bloc politics.” 

81. n. 60, p. 13. 

82. Ibid. 

83. Ib’J. 

84. Ibid., p. 14. 
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normal relations between India and Pakistan and to struggle actively 
against new attempts by reactionary forces to aggravate and inflame 
relations between the two countries.”*’ With regard to India’s 
relations with Communist China CPI manifesto recorded : 

Despite the continued hostile attitude of China it is in 
the interest of the Indian people and the country as a whole to 
explore all avenues for a peaceful settlement with China either 
directly or through the good offices of friendly neutral powers 
and propose a no-war pact with China.** 

The CPI ( Marxist ) manifesto enumerated failures of the 
Congress government iif the international affairs and concluded that 
“under the leadership of the Congress party, India's foreign policy 
IS rapidly losing its independence and becoming subservient to the 
USA. Economic dependence is leading to political dependence.”*' 
The party proposed : 

An independent foreign policy based on opposition to 
imperialism, especially American imperialism, colonialism and 
neo-colonialism, and support to all freedom struggles; a policy 
based on opposition to nuclear war and imperialist wars and 
supporting peace and peaceful co-existence; a policy of firm 
friendship with all peace-loving countries; firm solidarity with 
Afro-Asian peoples and a break with the British Common- 
wealth.*' 

The CPI ( Marxist ) had a distinctly different approach from 
that of the CPI to foreign policy issues particularly in regard to 
China and Pakistan : 

In the interest- of our own freedom and well being, the 
party demands that the government should take the initiative 
to have direct talks for a peaceful settlement with China *» 

And for Pakistan, the CPI (Marxist) demanded a peaceful 
settlement of all disputes so that the forces of reaction and imperia- 
lism could no longer exploit the situation to the detriment of the 
freedom of both countries. 

85. n. 26, para 25. 

86. Ibid. 

87. The CPI (Marxist), Eleciion Manifesto, 1967, p. 24. 

88. Ibid. 

89. Ibid., p. 21. 
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The Hindu Mahasabha rejected the basic tenets of India’s 
foreign policy pursued by the Congress government, when it 
recorded: *Hhe foreign policy of any country cannot be based upon 
catch-words like non-alignment, disarmament, panchsheel etc.” 
Instead, the Mahasabha urged that the foreign policy be ‘‘based on 
the enlightened self-interest of the nation and its preparedness to 
defend its frontiers from foreign aggression.” 

The foregoing resume of party stands on foreign policy issues 
make it clear that a broad consensus available during the first decade 
of independence was no longer there. The Chinese and Pakistani 
aggression and their increasing collusion, as well as India’s perfor- 
^ mance during the past twenty years appear to have brought about 
a change in the attitude of political parties to international relations. 
There, however, appears a new type of consensus emerging among 
them that India’s dependence on foreign countries had adversely 
affected its foreign policy. Similarly, all parties gave a clarion call 
for more realism in the formulation and execution of the country’s 
foreign policy. However, this realism arose from the varying 
approaches of the parties and bore out different implications. In 
conclusion it might be mentioned that all the political parties sought 
to view the Mature foreign policy of India in relation to India’s 
national inteiCbt in general and defence requirements in particular. 
China and Pakistan loomed large in foreign policy formulations of 
various political parties. It has been given out “that the parties 
generally have not bestowed much careful thought on the subject and 
they have no clear views on them.”’o 

IV 

Since thethird general elections, the frontiers of India had been 
violated thrice by China and Pakistan and both the countries conti- 
nued to occupy large areas of Indian territory. There was a time, 
when it was thought that they might not attack India simultaneously 
but the situation has since changed considerably. Pakistan and China 
are in collusion and the joint threat from these hostile neighbours 
of India continues. The danger had increased since 1962 as China 

90. 11.26, p. 146. 
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became a nuclear power soon after. It is against this changed back* 
ground that one has to find out what the party manifestoes said as 
to the measures to be taken to secure the defences of the country. 
Though the humiliating defeat of Indian forces in 1962 had been 
more than compensated in the conflict with Pakistan, consequently 
rehabilitating a sense of confidence in the thinking of various poli- 
tical parties, the fact remains that the danger to India’s frontiers 
continues. 

The Congress realized as early as 1960 that “the frontiers with 
China have lately become danger zones and even the integrity of 
India has been violated” and conceded that “the country's defence 
organization should be strengthened with speed.”*' This factor 
found expression in the party’s manifesto of 1962. But the Congress, 
even after the humiliating experience of conflict with China, was 
satisfied just with the familiar repetition that “all efforts should 
continue to increase the defence strength of the country.”** Even 
the Chinese nuclear explosion did not bring about a radical change 
in the Congress pronouncements. When faced with a situation 
created by Pakistan's attack in 1965, it repeated the same platitudes 
and promised “to choose and deploy the best means of defence.”** 
The party, however, expressed concern at the growing collusion 
between China and Pakistan and the manifesto referred to the 
“nation having pledged itself to vacate the aggression on its territories 
committed by China and Pakistan,” and added that the “Congress 
stands committed to redeem that pledge. ”*< 

91. Resolution adopted at the Sixty fifth Session of the Indian National 
Congress held at Bangalore, January 1960, n. 49. p. 192. 

92. Resolution adopted by All India Congress Comriiittcc meeting at New Delhi 
in April 1963, reproduced in India Quarterly, New Delhi, January-March, 
1967, p. 48. 

93. A Resolution adopted by the Congress Working Committee meeting in New 
Delhi on 7 November 1965; Ibid, 

94. It is interesting to note that the draft manifesto of the Congress did not 
make any reference to the vacating of aggression. It was only after strong 
criticisms of the omission at the All India Congress Committee meeting at 
Ernakulam that a para to this effect was added to the manifesto. The 
Emakulam session was primarily held to approve and finalize the Congress 
manifesto. 
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The Swatantra party which initially did not make any mention 
of defence policy in i he “statement of principles” adopted at the 
preparatory convention held at Bombay in August 1959, passed a 
resolution to this effect at the general council meeting of the party 
in Hyderabad in December 1959,*’ which outlined the party’s defence 
policy. The party pledged to ensure India’s defences, securing 
military aid “from the prosperous non-Communist nations of the 
world.” The Chinese attack on India made the Swatantra party 
openly advocate alignment with the west against China.** Because 
of its policy of alignment, the Swatantra party’s stand with regard 
to India’s nuclear choice was evident in the resolution adopted by 
the general council of the party on May 28, 1%6, which stated 
“India should not embark on any scheme of making nuclear wea- 
pons. Instead, the party wants India to seek an assurance from 
the USA.”” 

National Security was claimed to be the guiding principle of 
the Jana Sangh approach to national defence. The party had advo- 
cated a high level of military preparedness in order to meet threats 
from China and Pakistan. The party was convinced that both these 
countries were India’s sworn enemies and understood only the langu- 
age 6f retaliation rather than appeasement. It was for this reason 
that the party ruled out any negotiated settlement with either of 
them. In such circumstances, the Jana Sangh felt the necessity of 
“vigorous military assistance from friendly countries and endorses 
the Congress government policy of securing assistance from which- 
ever quarter it is available.”** The party which consistently advocated 
the highest possible level of preparedness reacted to the Chinese 
nuclear test in the expected manner and demanded manufacture of 

95. The Resolution on Defence was later approved by the First National 
Convention of the party held at Patna in 1960. 

96. n. 26, p. 145. 

97. That the USA alone could safeguard India's security interests is the consi- 
dered view of Swatantra party. It often recalls the assurance given by 
President Johnson in October 1964, that the USA would guarantee full 
protection against nuclear threat, if India requested that. 

98 A Resolution on Defence passed by the General Council of the Bbartiya 
Jana Sangh meeting in Delhi on 11-12 August, 1963; reproduced in India 
Quart f’ly, p. 69. 
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nuclear weapons by India.®* The manifesto of 1967 confirmed the 
party’s stand on defence policy. It suggested immediate and long 
range solution to secure India’s frontiers. The party advocated 
bilateral alliance on the basis of reciprocity and mutuality of interests 
and sought assistance from all possible quarters. 

The PSP expressed concern over the “growing collusion 
between China and Pakistan” and stated that “the threat to India’s 
security has increased manifold,” and, therefore, it emphasized the 
need to strengthen India’s defence with a sense of urgency. The 
PSP anticipated border conflicts of far more intensity “by a combi- 
nation of forces hostile to India.” Against such a contingency, the 
party manifesto advocated that “India must try for self-sufficiency 
in every branch of weaponry, nuclear as well as conventional. 

The party gave highest priority to recovery of Indian territory lost 
to China and Pakistan. The party appealed for ‘the widest association 
of the people with the defence effort,” so that the efforts of armed 
forces to defend the frontiers could be supplemented and streng- 
thened. The party, therefore, held that consolidation of socialism 
within the country would not only help defence preparedness but 
would also accelerate the process. 

The SSP manifesto gave out that “the needs of defence are 
firstly a strong will, secondly economic power and thirdly military 
strength.”'®' The party maintained that economic power and 
military strength were unless in the absence of a strong will to 
defend the country : “where the will is strong, enemy usually does 
not dare cast an evil eye.”'®* The party manifesto, however, did 
not spell out details whereby this “will” could be made “strong” 
preparatory to a sound defence of the country. In the contingency 
of war the SSP would not hesitate to “make radical and all round 
changes in the armed forces and stands for compulsory conscrip- 
tion.”'®* 

99. A Resolution on “India and Bomb” passed by the Central Executive of the 
party on February 6 1966, reproduced in India Quarterly, pp. 69-70. 

100. R. 32, p. 14. 

101. n. 60. p. 12. 

102. Ibid. 

103. Ibid. 
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The CPI stood for “an independent national policy of building 
a self-reliant defence potential,” and advocated that “urgent steps 
must be taken to enlarge and strengthen our defence industries 
rapidly,”*®^ To meet the immediate needs of defence, CPI promised 
to explore the possibilities of securing help, but limited it to the 
Soviet Union, other friendly socialist and anti-imperialist nations. 
However, the CPI did not want strengthening of the defences of the 
country at the cost of the common people. Its manifesto recorded 
that the Indian defence forces continued to have “many of the 
inhibitions, nuances and anti-democratic and obsolete practices of 
the old imperial army. ’*®* It, therefore, insisted to instil “a national 
democratic ideology in the arnled forces.”*®* 

For CPI (Marxist) “India’s security is threatened not by 
Pakistan or China but by the USA.”*®^ Hence the view “that the 
government should take initiative to have direct talks for a peaceful 
settlement with China and Pakistan.”*®' The party was convinced 
that once the understanding was achieved, the entire programme of 
defence preparedness would be unnecessary and superfluous. The 
party deplored the pitiable condition of Jawans and pleaded for the 
reofganizat' jO of the army, by “granting of political right to the 
defence personnel.” 

The Hindu Mahasabha stood by “militarising the nation,” but 
did not say exactly what it meant and what it would cost ? The 
party manifesto advocated strengthening of defence forces, manu- 
facture of nuclear weapons, training of the people in guerilla and 
mountain warfare and creation of a safety zone in areas bordering 
Pakistan. It stood for the recovery of lost territories and liberation 
of Tibet from the Chinese. The Mahasabha asked for reorienting 
the budget and plans, with a view to give top priority to defence of 
the country. 

104. A Resolution passed by the Central Executive of the Party meeting in New 
Delhi in September 1965, reproduced in India Quarterly, p. 57. 

105. n 29, para 23. 

106. Ibid 

107. n. 87. 

108. auL 
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The above analysis shows that all political parties are agreed 
on the need to strengthen India’s defence preparedness. But while 
the Jana Sangh, the Hindu Mahasabha, Congress, CPI and PSP 
stand for a self-reliant defence potential, the Swatantra party, the 
CPI (Marxist) and the SSP do not consider it essential for different 
reasons. But many parties warn that self-sufficiency is not immedia- 
tely possible. This inevitably leads them to plead for allies. 

V 

National unity, internal order and peace are of paramount 
importance for the security and strength of a country. This becomes 
all the more desirable in the context of a country like India strugg- 
ling hard for economic development. Unfortunately, recent months 
(prior to election of 1967) have shown that law and order problem 
has assumed larger and alarming proportions, sometimes threaten- 
ing the unity of the country and often jeopardising an orderly 
functioning of administration and carrying on of developmental 
activities. The government no doubt has a duty to maintain 
peace within the country. But equally relevant is the obligation of 
all other parties in this context. But the manifestoes issued by some 
of the parties were silent on this growing menace of violence. The 
manifesto of the CPI (Marxist), however, thought the growing unrest 
to be a sign of popular discontent against Congress rule and blamed 
the state’s coercive apparatus for the accompanying violence. 
Although the various political parties recorded in their manifestoes 
the reasons that gave rise to' fissi parous tendencies threatening the 
unity of the country, none, except the Jana Sangh, had suggested 
immediate steps to curb violence and safeguard unity. Some parties 
found the tendency inherent in the constitutional structure of India, 
while others blamed the policies pursued by the Congress govern- 
ment which resulted in frustrations and which in turn found an 
easy outlet in violent hooliganism. 

The Congress was surprisingly silent on the issue in its mani- 
festo. But the party conceded that “there arc large heterogeneous and 
even hssiparous elements in the political life,”*®* but felt that these 
trends were “fast running out and the image of a homogeneous 

109. /I. 34. p. 61. 
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national community is daily becoming clearer.”"® The Congress was 
firmly determined to curb communalism and fight disruptive forces 
and confidently asserted its resolve to further the unity of India. 

The Swatantra party felt that “as a result of the Congress 
party’s patronage of class conflicts, the country and the people so 
divided that national unity, achieved in 1947, is fast disappearing.”'" 
It also added that “linguistic controversies, water disputes and 
territorial claims and counter-claims on the one hand and disputes 
among landlords and tenants, students and teachers, employers and 
employees on the other, present a dismal picture of a country 
divided against itself.”"* The party concluded that two decades of 
uninterrupted rule by the Congress had produced such a state of 
affairs. The party sought to remedy this state of affairs by 
introducing a spiritual element in national life and by imparting 
moral and religious education."* 

The Jana Sangh blamed the Communists for the disruptive 
tendencies in the coutry. The manifesto recorded that there were 
forces in the country which were working as fifth columnists of the 
enemies and had been threatening India’s integrity and sovereignty. 
The party p’omised to enact a law of treason to deal with these anti- 
national elements. The party also sought to take positive steps to 
strengthen sentiments of national unity, but did not specify as 
to what the steps would be. The party was of the opinion that 
seeds of disunity were inherent in the Indian constitution. It main- 
tained, “the present constitution does not manifest the country’s 
basic unity.” Therefore, the Jana Sangh reaffirmed its “resolve to 
amend the constitution and declare India a unitary state.”"* The 
party did not believe in “unity in diversity” because it was, accord- 
ing to the party, the greatest obstacle to national unity. 

The PSP blamed the Congress for the re-emergence of disrup- 
tive forces in national life. But the party, unlike its earlier attitude, 
did not take the issue seriously and avoided even a mention of the 

no. Ibid. 

Ill- n. 16, p. 2. 

113. /6W.,n. 17. 

114. II. 16, p. 6. 
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national unity in the present election manifesto.'*’ The change in 
attitude of the party perhaps implied that it was convinced of the 
basic unity of India. The party, like the Congress, took the present 
mob- violence as a transitory phase and did not consider it a threat 
to national unity. 

The SSP manifesto made only a passing reference to the 
question of national unity. It simply declared, “the country has to 
be united and made safe from the strife and disintegration on 
accounts of language, region, caste and the like.” 

The two Communist parties did not regard ‘popular upsurge’ 
as posing a threat to national unity. Actually, the parties welcomed 
the upsurge and justified rightful protests and movements of stu- 
dents, workers and peasants against the Congress government. 
All objective conditions for the over-throw of the hated Congress 
rule and for carrying forward the national democratic revolution to 
completion are now maturing as never before... The mood of the 
masses is unmistakably in favour of radical change.””’ The party 
promised to utilize the situation to establish a government of ail 
democratic forces. It stated that national unity was only possible 
when such a government were formed. The CPI (Marxist) manifesto 
came out in unequivocal defence of the mighty movements in which 
millions had participated and braved the firing squads of the police 
to defend their livelihood and liberties. Like its counterpart, the 
party also considered bandhs, demonstrations etc., as a sign of 
failure of Congress policies and pledged itself to continue to orga- 
nize and lead massive protests till the Congress government was 
replaced by people’s government. 

The cardinal creed of the Hindu Mahasabha was “loyalty to 
the unity and integrity of Hindustan.” The party found all acts of 
disrupting national unity in the attitude and acts of minorities. It, 
therefore, advised the minorities “to merge in the main current of 
Hindu nationalism and give up separate national consciousness on 
the basis of religion and culture.””’ The Mahasabha thus stood 

115. The PSP manifesto of 1962 not only made a referenoe to this problem but 
also discussed various measures to bring about national unity. 

116. n. 26. p. 2. 

117. Tke Indian Express, October 20, 1966. 
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for changing the complexion of the society from unity in diversity 
to uniformity and thereby bringing unity in the country. For a Hindu 
communal party like Mahasabha, this solution was not very un> 
natural. To supplement this process of national integration and 
give it a permanent basis, the party would revise the Constitution 
to turn India into a “democratic Hindu State.” 

VI 

All political parties have dealt with the problem of education 
in their manifestoes. The views they put forward are, however, not 
related to the recommendations made in the exhaustive report of the 
recent Education Commission, a document which could have been 
‘ the starting point of any serious discussion on educational recons- 
truction in the years to come. It would have been in the fitness of 
things if each party expressed through its manifesto the extent to 
which it was p repared to carry out the recommendations of the 
Commission. No party cared to do this. Instead, the parties had 
repeated t'.ieir well-known views without taking into account the 
growing student indiscipline and necessity to root it out through 
necessary reforms in the educational system of the country. 

The r.ngiess manifesto noted with satisfaction that “India 
has taken great strides in the sphere of education since indepen- 
dence”*'® So far, the Congress aimed at expansion of education 
through the three five-year plans, but now it promised to give more 
accent on quality improvement. The Congress agreed with the 
priorities recommended by the Education Commission and 
promised to divert the effort to “the transformation of the educa- 
tional system so as to relate it to life, needs and aspirations of the 
people.” But still greater emphasis in the manifesto remained on 
the expansion of educational facilities for each citizen. The party 
also promised the expansion of scientific and technical education 
and linking up of employment opportunities with educational 
facilities. The partv would, side by side, continue to make vigorous 

118. Building a New India-Education published by All India Congress Committee, 

New Delhi. 1967, p. 1. 

119. These priorities are (i) transformation of education, (ii) qualitative impro- 
vement of education and (iii) quantitative improvement. The Education 
Commission has listed these in order of preference. 
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efforts for adult education and wipe out illiteracy. For the first 
time, the party realized that the teachers should be cared and given 
adequate incentives, if the educational system was to deliver the 
goods. The manifesto emphasised this and assured that “the coming 
years should see a deliberate orientation of resources for the better- 
ment of teachers. 

The Swatantra party, “in order to arrest the prevailing disin- 
tegration and the unfortunate spirit of cynicism and disorder that 
is sweeping the ranks ‘of students,” was committed to introduce a 
“spiritual element” in education so that adequate background of 
human values could be provided. It would encourage voluntary 
agencies to impart moral and religious instruction to the young to 
inculcate a sense of discipline among the students. The party, among 
other things, promised to improve the quality of education and to 
raise the status and remuneration of the teaching profession. It 
would protect the autonomy of the universities and educational 
institutions, strive to introduce technical training from the middle 
school and high school stages and reorient education to meet* the 
needs of agriculture and industry. This, the party felt, would solve 
the problem of unemployment among the educated. One glaring 
ommission in the party’s manifesto was that it did not commit 
itself to compulsory and free education. 

The Jana Sangh promised to make education compulsory as 
laid down in the Directive Principles. The party would respect the 
autonomy of universities and raise the minimum salary of teachers 
to Rs. 150/- per month. The Jana Sangh felt that “there is urgent 
need of modernization and Indianization of our educational 
system.”'** To achieve this, the party would “correlate education 
with national culture and values of life.” The party also insisted 
that “the study of Rashtrabhasha, Sanskrit should be compulsory.”*** 
As for the medium of instruction, regional languages were recom- 
mended upto the highest class. The party accepted the three 
language formula, but wanted Hindi and Sanskrit as mother-tongue. 

120. n. 16, p, 9. 

121. «, 42, p. 22. 

122. n. 42, p. 23. 
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English, according to Jana Sangh, could be permitted as an 
optional subject. 

The PSP’s educational programme was very similar to that of 
the Congress. It stood for “free and compulsory primary education 
in the shortest span of time; revision of syllabus; improvement in 
student-teacher ratio; improvement in the terms and conditions of 
service of all teachers, besides promising to make education science- 
oriented and provide more avenues for technical and vocational 
courses. The party would ensure uniformity in the condition 
of all schools. What was unique of the PSP programme of education 
was its emphasis on “correspondence courses” and the use of All 
* India Radio for that purpose. 

The SSP was convinced that “education has now been reduced 
to the securing of certificates,**^ “and, therefore, it wanted radical 
changes within six months of the party’s coming to power. The radical 
reforms would be : “complete equality in primary education in terms 
of standards, espenditure and the like.” The party will liberalise 
admission rules so that “ordinary students are not denied admission 
on grounds of low marks.” The SSP will also raise the percentage 
of passes in xauiination The strangest promise characteristic of 
a party like SSP, was “maximum possible equality will be brought 
about in the salaries of the teachers and managers in primary, 
secondary and higher education.” 

The CPI blamed the Congress for the present state of affairs 
in the educational system of the country which it maintained had to 
be “reoriented and radically changed to meet the needs of a deve- 
loping India.”'*’ The party, therefore, promised to “reorganize the 
entire educational system.” But the various steps suggested by it 
for reorganization were not very much different from the system 
prevalent in the country at present. The ban on the entry of police 
into educational institutions and on the interference by executive in 
their affairs would be sufficient in .the party’s view to bring about 
the desired change. 

123. n. 31, p. 199. 

124. Ibid. 

125. R. 26, para 20. 
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The CPI (Marxist) devoted much attention to the shortcomings 
in the educational policy pursued by the Congress government so 
far and proposed many changes which were not very different from 
those advocated by other parties. It stood for “raising the quality 
of education," but did not say a word in its manifesto about the 
steps it would like to take in this regard. 

The Hindu Mahasabha manifesto made no special reference 
to the educational policy of the party. It simply stood for compul- 
sory study of Sanskrit, which according to it would be more 
than enough to solve many of the problems of education and might 
even root out student indiscipline. 

The foregoing survey would show that even education in India 
had not been kept above party politics. The various reforms put 
forward by political parties did not in any way suggest an agreed 
programme on a vital issue like education. The commissions 
and committees continue to recommend reforms and the political 
parties, except a few, turn a deaf ear towards such recommendation 
and insist on their own remedies to resolve the educational malady. 

VII 

Closely connected with education is the question of official 
language. The question lassumed serious proportions during the 
inter-election years and at times threatened the essential unity of 
India. The manifestoes of some political parties did not refer 
to the question at all; perhaps on the assumption that the 
status-quo should be maintained or the parties did not have any- 
thing new to add to their known stand. The Congress, the Swatantra 
party, the PSP and the SSP did not have anything new to add on 
the issue. The CPI stood for “introduction of Hindi as an official 
language only in a gradual manner, based upon the consent of the 
non-Hindi speaking states.’"*® The CPI (Marxist) made a similar 
promise on this score. It is the Jana Sangh and the Hindu Maha- 
sabha which had different views on the subject. Jana Sangh would 
“emancipate the nation from the shackles of the English language 
and introduce Hindi at the central level and provincial languages at 

126. para 15. 
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the provincial level. It would declare Sanskrit as India’s 
“national language.” However, its advocacy of regional languages 
as media of examination of the UPSC appeared to be in conflict 
with the stand taken by the party for Hindi as the language of the 
union. The Hindu Mahasabha “wants that Sanskrit, as the fountain* 
head of Indian languages, should be assigned a definite place as a 
union language.” The party, however, advocated the three-language 
formula and wanted to balance the importance of Hindi and 
Sanskrit. The party would like that Hindi be used “for the purpose 
of inter-provincial communications and for all-India purposes,” 
while Sanskrit be used “on certain specific purposes of fundamental 
importance.” Thus on the question of oflicial language all political 
parties had similar views with differences of emphasis and not of 
substance. 

VIII 

The foregoing survey of the party manifestoes on domestic and 
foreign issues unfolds the promise that the various national political 
parties held out to the electorate on the eve of fourth general elections. 
How far the party programmes were seriously projected to the voters 
and how far the promise thus held out was a deterministic factor in 
the voting behaviour of the electorate is anybody’s guess. The 
general impression, however, is that as far as the lay millions are 
concerned the issuing of manifestoes is an important ritual which, no 
doubt, is a righteous exercise with the party intellectuals, on the 
basis of which the elities in society formulate the party images 
and differentiate one party from another. 


127. ». 47, p. 12. 
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THE CHOICE OF CANDIOATES 




Ramashray Roy 


POLITICS OF IMMOBILISME— 
SELECTING CONGRESS CANDIDATES 
IN BIHAR 


In 1961 the Pradesh Election Committee (PEC) of the Bihar Pradesh 
Congress Committee (BPCC) played a very vital role in the selection 
of candidates preparatory to the third general elections. It is 
true that rivalry between the two sub-coalitions for political 
control did much to detract from the importance of the PEC as a 
crucial decision-making organ. However, it performed, to the 
extent that it could, its legitimate functions, such as, consideration 
of applications, weighing and evaluating merits of different choices 
and mcikitig Us own recommendations to the Central Election 
Committee (CEC). It did not, in other words, abrogate its respon- 
sibilities. In contradistinction to this, the PEC in 1966 gave up the 
task, of makinp its recommendations to the CEC even without 
seriously initial the discussion pertaining to selection of candi- 
dates. It was, thus, completely immobilized and was also prevented 
from discharging its legitimate functions. What happened during 
the intervening five years that paralyzed the PEC ? 

This paper analyzes the factors leading to a virtual deadlock 
in the PEC. We take up, first, procedures adopted for selecting 
candidates in 1966, particularly the crucial role assigned to the PEC 
in this vitally important organizational function. Next, we examine 
the factors that cumulatively led to the abrogation of PEC’s proper 
functions, especially the nature of sub-coalitional interaction in the 
Bihar Congress and identify factors that encouraged a struggling 
relationship rather than a bargaining one between the competing 
sub-coalitions. The lack of accommodative spirit and aggressive 
pursuit of sub-coalitional interests are, as would be seen, the main 
factors that can be said to have a paralyzing effect i»n the PEC. 
Finally, we discuss the 1966 selection process in the Bihar Congress 
order in order to highlight power distribution in the party. 
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II 

The procedures set down for candidates’ selection in 1966 
differed in one vital respect from those adopted in 1%1.' Proce- 
dures adopted in 1%6 reversed the trend of democratization of the 
decision-making process in regard to selection of candidates. In 
1961, for instance, the Mandal Congress Committees (MCCs), the 
organization at the grass roots, were permitted to participate in the 
selection process by recording their opinion for or against aspirants 
for Congress ticket. In other words, this symbolized, although in a 
controlled way, an extension of democratic principle to an area 
much more vulnerable to conflicting partisan and parochial claims. 
This also symbolized involvement of the rfcnk and file of the party in 
a matter of much more importance to the organization and reflected 
the democratization of decision-making process in the party. This 
was in a way also an act of acquiescence on the part of the Congress 
High Command to the constant clamouring of the rank and hie for 
a meaningful share in decision-making. The 1961 procedure, then, 
was serious attempt to give opportunity to activists at the base to 
express their own preferences about applicants for Congress tickets. 

The 1966 procedure, however, put an end to tendency towards 
democratization. The PEC was assigned the crucial role of 
receiving applications from intending candidates directly and making 
recommendations to the CEC. The selection procedures provided 
that the PEC should (Consult the District Congress Committees 
(DCC’s) regarding selection of candidates, but the methods of cons- 
ultation and screening of the applications were to be determined by 
the PEC itself. Further, the new procedural arrangement did not 
contemplate consulting the party organization at the base as was the 
case in 1961. It is thus evident that the 1966 procedures did not 
intend to carry on democratic experience in selecting candidates. 
The deliberate decision not t ' extend consultation process down to 
the organization at the base was taken in order to avoid “unseemly 
controversies during which all sorts of claims were put forward.”* 

1. For details see author’s, "Selection of Congress Candidates”, The Economic 
and Political Weekly, December 31, 1966. 

2. The Hindustan Times, July 19, 1966. 
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It is true that the party is confronted, during the selection 
process, with a plethora of claims and counter-claims from party 
members as well as socio-economic groups for preferential treat* 
ment.’ The aggressive pursuit of particular interests often leads to 
conflict and the consequent aftermath of dissatisfaction, disaffection 
and alienation. It may, however, be argued that in a dominant 
party which the Congress was till very recently, composed of 
multiple socio-economic interests, selection process is bound to throw 
up underlying conflicts. In other words, conflicts cannot be elimi- 
nated or avoided ; the utmost that can be done is to provide 
mechanisms for their orderly expression and restrict them without 
allowing them to move up and affect intra-organizational interac- 
tions at the higher levels.- The 1961 procedures were functional in 
at least one respect : if they encouraged conflicts, they also provided 
mechanisms for their resolution and safeguarded the higher echelons 
of the party from being affected by conflicts originating at lower levels 
of the party. The 1966 procedures, on the other hand, encouraged all 
conflicts to move up by denying lower echelons of the party the 
opportunity to make their own contribution to conflict-resolution. 
As a result, the PEC was overwhelmed by conflicting claims and 
counter-claims a*-*! failed to resolve these conflicts. 

The PEC, as seen earlier, was obliged to consult the DCCs. 
For this purpose, the executive committee of the DCC functioned 
as the election committee with responsibility to recommend names 
to the PEC. The recommendation^ of the District Congress 
Election Committee (DCEC) were, however, greatly influenced by 
the nature of sub-coalitional structure existing in a particular 
district. We can broadly classify the districts into three categories.^ 
First, the five districts which referred all names to the PEC without 
making any recommendations of their own. This points to one of 
the two situations. Either the ruling group at the district was so 
dominant and cohesive and competition for Congress tickets so 
intense that making specific recommendations was considered 

3. For details see author’s, “Selection of Congress Candidates — IF : Oaiins 
and Counter-claims’*, The Economic and Political Weekly, Jaouaiy 14, 1967. 

4. Data presented in this section refer to only 16 out of 17 districts in Bihar. 
Informatio . on one district, Dhanbad, is not available. 
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detrimental to group cohesion or, the competing sub-coalitions 
were so well-matched in strength that the DCEC could not come to 
any agreement and, as a result, referred all namds to the PEC. It 
has not been possible to ascertain .the prevailing sub-coalitional 
structures in these districts. However, the inability of the DCEC 
in these districts to make its own recommendations does indicate the 
existence of one of the two situations. In the second category come 
five districts® where the^DCEC unanimously agreed to authorize the 
President of the DCC to recommend the names of applicants to the 
PEC for selection as official Congress candidates.^ It should, how- 
ever, be pointed out that since the selection process tends to bring 
to the surface all the conflicting forces which lie dormant under the 
influence of a dominant leader, an effort is made to insulate the 
group from discussing issues which may arouse widespread conflict 
of opinion and controversy. In such a situation, the expedient of 
avoiding discussion and debate is sought by resolution or agreement 
to authorize the dominant leader or his representative to take 
decisions on behalf of the group. In other words, free discussion 
and open dissent, if likely to affect group solidarity, is sought to be 
silenced. This expedient, however, could not succeed in suppres- 
sing dissent; from each of these districts, except Muzaffarpur, 
alternate lists were submitted to the PEC. Lastly, in the remaining 
six districts two clear sub-coalitions existed with the strength of 
the opposing sub-coalition varying from insignificant to almost 
equal to the ruling group strength. In all these districts the majority 

5. The growing competition for Congress tickets in the five districts in this 
category can be ascertained from the fact that there was tremendous 
increase in the number of applicants in 1966 over that of 1961 : 

No. of Applicants 




196! 


1966 

Saharsa 

. . 

78 


118 

Bhagalpur 

. . 

92 

. . 

149 

Hazaribagh 

. . 

68 

. . 

125 

Singhbhum 

. . 

53 

. . 

78 

Ranchi 


38 


112 


6. Pumea, Champaran, Saran, Muzaffarpur and Monghyr fail into this 
category. 

7. In Muzaffarpur, however, not the district President but M.P. Sinha was 
authorized to do so. 
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sub-coalition authorized the District President to recommend 
names to the PEC with the opposing faction submitting its own list. 

It would thus appear that the existence of different coniigura* 
tion of factional forces at the district level affected the way recom- 
mendations were made to the PEC. One noteworthy feature is the 
endeavour to suppress dissent. In order to avoid discussion and 
expression of disagreement one of the two expedients were adopted : 
the DCEC either referred all the names to the PEC without making 
any recommendation, or decided-unanimously or by a majority 
vote, to authorize one person to recommend names on behalf of the 
group. Both of these expedients served to de-emphasize one 
of the legitimate functions of the DCEC, that is, free and frank 
discussion of issues involved and exploration of consensus, if 
disagreement and dissent characterized such a discussion. In other 
words, by declining to grapple with the task of resolving conflict and 
re-establishing consensus, the DCEC allowed the conflict to persist 
and simmer gradually to a boiling point when the PEC became 
seized of the problem. 

One explanation for the failure of DCECs to face squarely the 
interplay of conflicting claims and evolve a consensus lies in the 
fact that there is so little commitment to the democratic principle of 
taking decisions by a majority vote. This, in turn, reflects a 
particular kind of sub-coalitional interaction, characterized by 
intense mutual distrust and lack of a spirit of accommodation. Not 
infrequently, a majority decision is violated by the minority either 
through its persistent flouting of the majority decision or through 
partisan intervention of higher echelon of the party organization. 
Moreover, to maintain the intricate balance of sub-coalitional 
forces, recourse is taken, more often than not, to extra-democratic 
methods of conflict-resolution, which, in turn, prevent legitimation 
of democratic principles of decision-making and conflict-resolution. 
Conflict-resolution is often equated with conflict avoidance. All 
that not withstanding, conflict pervades all the levels of the party 
organization. The failure of the DCECs to grapple with conflicts 
and resolve them at the level where they rose, made the task of the 
PEC more difficult. 
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III 

The enormity of the task confronting the PEC can well be 
appreciated when we consider the fact that the number of applicants 
for Congress ticket in Bihar rose from 2,050 in 1961 to about 3,000 
in 1966-an increase of about 150%.* The average number of 
applicants for each Congress seat for 1956, 1961 and 1966 was, 
respectively, 5-7, 6-5 and 9‘4. This increase in the number of 
applicants is symptomatic of two inter-related phenomena. First, 
it indicates the importance of the party as an instrument of satisfying 
power as well as status mobility aspirations. This, in turn, reflects 
the political dominance of the Congress; secondly, this also indicates 
growing competition among Congress activists themselves for 
capturing the prize of party nomination. This means that the rank 
of Congress activists has gradually been swelling leading to more 
competitive intra-party interactions. 

The consequent impact on the selection process in the PEC 
is very clear. Selection process assumes greater importance for 
individual mobility, for the party, and for the different socio- 
economic interests that the party represents. For indivicUial 
members of the party, party nomination is not only a reward in 
recognition of his past services to the party but also an opportunity 
for advancement on the leadership scale. For the party itself, the 
selection constitutes a characteristic piece of business as satisfactory 
selection of candidates ensures better chances at the polls. Simi- 
larly, for the diverse socio-economic interests, groping for political 
recognition, articulation and control, selection process offers a 
suitable opportunity to satisfy their political aspiration. In view 
of these factors, it is natural that selection process must be charac- 
terized by intense competition and the PEC has to take Into account 
competing claims, accommodate conflicting view-points, and take 
decisions which, as far as possible, satisfy various interests. If it 
fails to adjust and reduce the intensity of conflicting claims, the 
party will go to the polls bruised and battered, with saboteurs and 
rebels active in its rear and on its flanks. 

8. The exact figure for 16 districts, excluding Dhanbad, stands at 2,818. 
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According to the CEC decision, the State units were expected 
to send their lists by October By October 30, however, PEC 

met thrice without deciding anything. Meeting on 28 October, it 
decided to postpone selection of candidates, ostensibly 

with a view to enabling members to concentrate their 
energies and time on putting on even keel the drought relief 
machinery in the affected areas before concentrating their 
attention on finalization of the list of candidates for the general 
election.*“ 

Undoubtedly, the serious situation created severe drought 
in various parts of the State was creating anxiety for the people, the 
party and the government. It is also true that “a virtual crisis in 
administration of the State” paralyzed, or at least, made ineffective 
the implementation of the proposed massive relief-work measures. 
But the postponement might also be attributed to the deeper maladies 
pertaining to shifting group alignments in the PEC and the insecure 
position of the Chief Minister’s group. 

It became quite obvious, when the PEC met in November, 
th^t thr Chief Minister’s group was in a minority; a little later, it 
became apparent that all moves to unite the rival groups and evolve 
an agreed list of names would fail to bear fruit. In other words, 
the PEC was immobilized from performing its legitimate function, 
not because it was incompetent to do so but because the nature of 
sub-coal itional interaction made it impossible for it to function in 
a proper way. Clearly, this indicates the underlying structure of 
rancorous conflict between competing sub-coalitions which prevents 
them from entering into a bargaining and accommodative relation- 
ship. This also reflects the absence of “a consensus among the 
groups not to wipe out one another at times of superiority and to 
give each group its due voice according to its size, in the formation 
of the policy of the wliole organization.”** 

9. The Hindustan Times, July 19, 1966. 

10. Ibid., October 30, 1966. 

11. Peter H. MerskI, “Equilibrium, Structure of Interests and Leadership”, Tht 
American Foliticai Science Review, Vol. LVl, No. 3 (September, 1962), 
p. 633. 
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It should, however, be noted that the manifestation of unyiel- 
ding and un-compromising posture in sub-coalitional interaction has 
its roots in the manner in which sub-coalitional struggle in the 
Bihar Congress has developed over the years. In order to fully 
appreciate the circumstances surrounding the virtual deadlock in 
the PEC, it is necessary to go back and trace, broadly, the history 
of factional feuds in the Bihar Congress.'* What interests us here 
is the fact that the sub-coalitional structure in the Bihar Congress 
has been marked by a tendency towards fragmentation. As early as 
1937, the Congress formed the first popular ministry in the State. 
Thereafter, the State Congress leadership split into two under the 
unremitting pressures from below for aggressive pursuit of sub- 
coalitional demand. Even in the selection of candidates, for elections 
to the provincial legislature in 1937, there was strong display of 
divergent interests but the restraining influences of Rajendra Prasad 
and a strong current of fellow-feeling amongst senior leaders preven- 
ted a major catastrophe. It was only after the formation of the 
ministry that cracks appeared in the leadership and two groups, 
composed of various caste groups, emerged as strong contenders for 
political control. 

However, certain factors intervened to change the social bases 
of the competing factions on the one hand, and to encourage 
the tendency toward proliferation of factions, on the other. Certain 
actions of S. K. Sinha (then Chief Minister), such as, grooming of 
K.B. Sahay as his successor and inclusion of M.P. Sinha, a casteman 
and close associate of the Chief Minister, in the cabinet in 1952, filled 
his non-Bhumihar lieutenants with apprehension that their legitimate 
claims for a place in the cabinet will not be honoured by the Chief 
Minister. Further, M. P. Sinha ’s entry into the cabinet served as 
a threat to Sahay’s rise to power. As a result, rivalry between Sinha 
and Sahay transformed corivposite factions of different caste groups 
into unitary caste factions inasmuch as in their bid to capture 
power the rival leaders tended to purge their groups of unreliable 
elements, usually those who belonged to other castes. 


12. For greater deuils see author’s, **Intra-Party Conflict in the Bihar 
Congress”, A^ian Survey, Vol. VI, No. 12 (December, 1966), pp. 706-15. 
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Another consequence of this was the proliferation of factions. 
It is to be noted in this connection that political competition in Bihar 
first started among the upper castes and slowly spread to other 
caste groups. When threatened with the numerical strength of the 
Bhumihars, the Kayasthas formed an alliance with the Rajputs. 
The need to build winning sub-coalition led the rival groups to 
coopt leaders from various other caste groups which, although 
instrumental in broadening political participation, tended at the 
same time to accentuate and intensify political competition and 
encourage proliferation of groups. The coopted leaders began 
clamouring, in due course, for more and more power and in order to 
make good their claim, created their own autonomous support struc- 
ture receiving major or exclusive support from their own or similar 
status caste groups. Thus, bifactionalism in the Bihar Congress 
transformed itself into multi-factionalism over the years; composite 
factions formed of different caste groups came to be replaced by 
lederatcd factions. 

In 1953, almost all the non-Bhuni'har supporters of the Chief- 
Minister left his camp and ‘centrist group’ came into being with 
the^solp purpose of denigrating M. P. Sinha. Meanwhile, rivalry 
between Sinha and Sahay continued. In the selection of candidates 
in 1956, about 90 members of the centrist group were denied Con- 
gress ticket. As a result, they left the party and formed the short 
lived Jan Congress. But the grand finale came with the defeat at 
the polls of both Sinha and Sahay. The subsequent contest for 
leadership of the Congress legislative party in 1957 found two oldest 
leaders and companions for many years contending against each 
other. Sahay, who was formerly the group follower of S.K. Sinha 
openly supported A.N. Siuha. After the death of A.N. Sinha in July 
1957, the Rajput dominated faction was later re-organized by his 
son, S.N. Sinha emerging chiefly as a unitary caste faction, while 
the non-Rajput elements formed another group under B.N. Jha, 
a Brahman. 

Again, the death of S.K. Sinha in January 1960 changed the 
fortunes of different groups. The election of B.iS. Jha as the Chief 
Minister, who headed a sub-coalition of almost all the caste groups 
reduced the Bhumihar dominated sub-coalition to a minority. But 
tension in the ruling sub-coalition appeared from the beginning 
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and K.B. Sahay, a prominent member of the sub-coalition, defected 
four days before the PEC met to select candidates for the 1962 
general elections and joined the M.P. Sinha group. As a result, the 
sub-coalition balance in the PEC was tipped against the Chief 
Minister's group by 4 to 6.^3 in the very first meeting of the PEC, 
it appeared discussions in the PEC would bog down in sub-coalitional 
conflict. The search for consensus and unanimity in the PEC 
meandered through formal and informal discussions but was fruit- 
less. At one point the* PEC resolved : 

In view of there being no agreement among the members 
of the PEC regarding the names of candidates... those who 
want to submit their list are likely to do so by 10 p.m. on 
October 14. 

However, under the goadings of CEC observers, informal 
attempts to prepare an agreed list of recommendations continued, but 
it soon appeared that complete unanimity was not possible. By 21 
November, 1966, the PEC, after confirming the unanimous list, 
decided to send its recommendations in panel for the rest of the 
constituencies. The scene then shifted to Delhi and the CEC 
appointed T.R. Paliwal to continue efforts to achieve unanimity 
between two sub-coalitions. After a good deal of bargaining, 87 
more names were unanimously agreed upon. By then all possibility 
of further unanimity was exhausted and Indra Gandhi was requested 
to arbitrate. 

After the 1962 elections, Jha remained in saddle but his weak- 
ening hold on various groups in his sub-coalition became apparent 
^^hen in April 1963 his nominees for some key positions in the 
Congress legislative party were defeated owing to the desertion of 
a number of his Rajput supporters. In order to maintain his 
position, Jha succeeded in the merger of Jharkhand party and the 
Congress. But he had to resign as Chief Minister in October 1963 
under Kamaraj Plan, and a new alignment of factions — a sub- 
coalition of Bhumihars, Rajputs, Kayasthas and a majority of other 
caste and communal groups-came into being. 

I The PEC consisted of ten elected and two ex-officio members, that is, the 
resident of the BPCC and the Chief Minister. 

14. Based on Bihar Congress Records^ 1961. 
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The new sub-coalition under the tutelage of K.B. Sahay con- 
tinued its existence for about three years. A threatening factor to 
Sahay’s position was the merger of the erstwhile Janta Party of 
Raja of Ramgarh, a staunch political enemy of Sahay. The growing 
tension in the Sahay sub-coalition became visible when the 
formation of PEC in June 1956 revealed that M.P. Sinha had 
defected. However, Sahay was able to retain support of a section 
of the Bhumihar group as S.S. Sinha, son of the former Chief 
Minister, S.K. Sinha, rebelled against the leadership of M.P. Sinha 
and joined Sahay. In the newly formed PEC, Sahay had a majority 
of 8 against 4. However, not long before, the position was reversed 
because of desertions. By November 1966, the position in the 
PEC was reversed; the Sahay group was reduced to a minority of 5. 

The analysis above shows two characteristics of sub-coalitional 
structure in the Bihar Congress which stand out prominently : 
Dro'ifcration of groups and individual mobility from one group to 
another. The frequent mobility from one group to another indi- 
cates that politician is swayed more by self-interest than by group 
commitment. He is inclined to plan and make choices in terms of 
private Hvantage, and thus may assume and shed group commit- 
ments at will. All this leads to a situation where groups tend to be 
formed around a few personalities; however, instability becomes 
one of the basic characteristics of such a sub-coalitional system. 
Consequently, discipline in the party atrophies. The proliferation 
of groups would have been minimized had there been a consensus 
among the groups not to wipe out one another. This means the accep- 
tance of traditions that will allow minority groups to retain consen- 
sual identification with the system as well as its procedures and 
induce them to work with the majority even if frustrated in their 
attempts to get the party to accept their viewpoint. As a matter of 
fact, however, the absence of such a tradition and the intensity of 
factional struggle in the Bihar Congress have created a situation in 
which each group attempts to eliminate others in order to enjoy 
undisputed authority and power. 

In view of the fact that selection of candidates is key to the 
holding of dominant position in the government, the display of 
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uncompromising attitude and rigid posture becomes all the more 
prominent in the selection process. What made the situation worse 
in 1966 was, first, the attempt of Sahay to rally backward-commu- 
nities against leaders of the upper caste groups. The fact that 
backward communities are more numerous than the combined 
strength of the upper castes made their leaders apprehensive and 
hardened their feelings. Secondly, when group situation changed 
in the PEC, the majority faction initiated the move to oust Sahay 
as Chief Minister. Although the .Congress High Command dis- 
approved of this move, *5 ‘ it however gave Sahay bitter experience 
and made any possibility of compromise and consensus unlikely. 

When the PEC meet on 15 November 1966, it could not transact 
any business except to decide upon a guideline for recommending 
candidates and expressing its wish to making it unanimous 
as far as possible*®. But only four days later all hopes for unani- 
mity were dashed because “the ministerialist group headed by Chief 
Minister K.B. Sahay (was) relegated to a position of minority”.*^ 
Informed discussion in the PEC on 19 November failed to bring 
either unanimity among the rival groups or fix a date for the next 
meeting of the PEC.** The failure of the PEC to transact its business 
brought into motion informal channels of conflict resolution. 
S.N. Sinha became the medium of negotiations between the two 
realigned sub-coalitions but no agreement could be forged. Another 
effort at conciliation was made by Jagjivan Ram when he came to 
Patna in the last week of -November. 

Though he failed to bring about rapprochement between rival 
groups, he succeeded in persuading both the groups to form a 3- 
man committee to work out an agreed list of candidates. The 
committee, composed of the Chief Minister, A.S. Singh and K.K. 
Sinha, went ahead to explore areas of agreement. However, the 
meeting of the PEC scheduled on 22 November could not be held 
because the committee “had not been able to conclude their dis- 
cussion about enlarging the area of agreement.”'® 

15. The Times of India, November 22, 196(>. 

16. The Hindustan Times, November 17, 1966. 

17. Ibid,, November 20, 1966. 

18. Ibid. 

19. The Hindustan Times, November 23, 1966. 
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Meanwhile, S.N. Sinha came to Delhi as an emissary of the 
majority sub-coalition to apprise the Congress President of the 
situation obtaining in the Bihar Congress, but was advised “to 
work for a stage-by-stage agreement with Chief Minister K.B. 
Sahay.”*® However, as one of the members of the committee 
reported, “there was no improvement so far in the situation,”** and 
the groups occupied themselves in finalizing their separate lists. 
By 23 November, efforts at compromise had decidedly broken down. 
The PEC was scheduled to meet at 1 1 a.m. which was postponed 
till 4 p.m. in order to give enough time to the Chief Minister to 
make up his mind about the inclusion of members of the PSP, 
Janta party and Swatantra party who had recently joined the 
Congress. A.S. Singh, one of the members of the PEC stated to 
the press : 


At 11.30 a.m. both Krishna Kant Singh and I met the 
Chief Minister as the latter said he wanted to take sometime 
l > make up his mind in respect of members who joined the 
Congress from other parlies 1 again contacted the Chief 
Minister on phone at 3 p.m. and wanted to ascertain the 
position. The Chief Minister told me that he had not been 
able ye* to decide his attitude about these members and wanted 
^urth-r tune. He told me that the meeting at 4 p.m. would 
fie postponed till 8 p.m. 

In view of this assurance 1 told Mr. Sethi (CEC represen- 
tative) that the PEC would meet at 8 p.m. Under this 
impression the four of us (Mr. Harinath Mishra, Mr. Krishna 
Kanta Singh, Mr. D.L. Baitha and Mr. Ambika Sharan Singh) 
did not attend the meeting at 4 p.m. We were pained and 
surprised to learn that Chief Minister did not take steps to 
postpone the meeting scheduled at 4 p.m.** 

In the meantime the PEC met at 4 p.m. for twenty minutes 
but failed to evolve an agreed list of candidates and left to the PEC 
members to submit lists to the CEC observer individually or jointly. 
The PEC also decided unanimously not to recommend any list on 
its behalf to the CEC and not to hold any formal meeting of the 
PEC again. However, as A.S. Singh stated, “we have asked for a 
formal meeting of the PEC at 11a.m. tomorrow t « consider the 


20. Ibid. 

21. The ‘dimes of India, November 23, 1966. 

22. Indian Na ion. November 24, 1966. 
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selection of candidates.”*^ The requisitioned meeting of the PEC 
took place on 24 November with M.P. Sinha in the chair and passed 
a resolution that the PEC should meet at Delhi at a date suitable to 
the AICC observer for finalizing the selection of candidates.*^ The 
BPCC President, as well as other members belonging to the Chief 
Minister’s group, did not attend the meeting. The same day, K.B. 
Sahay submitted, on behalf of his group, a list of candidates to 
P.C. Sethi.*’ Sometime later, the majority group also submitted its 
own list. * 

Under the pressure of the Congress High Command, the rival 
groups again started negotiations to explore the possibilities of an 
agreed list. K.B. Sahay and S.N. Sinha met on 7 December and 
are reported to have discussed some broad principles for evolving 
an agreed list. The main differences between the two groups 
pertained to the status of : (1) sitting members who had voted 
against the party in the Council of States elections; (2) sitting 
members charged with indiscipline; and (3) members of other parties 
who joined the Congress recently. Regarding the first, it was 
generally agreed that their names should not be recommended. As 
far as the third issue was concerned, the desirability of consulting 
former Janta party leader and tribal leaders in preparing the list 
was emphasized. It was in regard to the second issue that both the 
groups disagreed sharply.** The two leaders, however, continued 
their efforts at bringing* unanimity. The PEC informally met on 
9 December to take stock of the situation and seek agreement, and 
a note of optimism was struck when Sahay declared that “he was 
bent upon having an agreed list because he would like the Con- 
gress High Command to change its opinion that Bihar Congress 
leaders only quarrelled and could not come to any agreement.”** 
However, this note of optimism proved only a cry in the wilderness. 

The scene then shifted to Delhi where the CEC was to begin 
its deliberations on the Bihar list on 18 December. A fresh bid to 

23. Ibid. 

24. The Amrit Bazar Patrlka, November 25, 1966. 

25. The national Herald, November 25, 1966. 

26. Indian Nation, December 8, 1966. 

27. Ibid, December 19. 1966. 
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evolve an agreed list before the CEC met to consider Bihar list was 
made but “in spite of the elforts of the Central Ministers, Mr. 
Satyanarayan Sinha, Mr. Jagjiwan Ram and Dr. Ram Subhag 
Singh, the two groups could come to an agreement with regard to 
only 113 names.”** With only a partial agreement emerging from 
both the formal and informal channels of consultation, the CEC 
had to intervene and finalize the Bihar list. 

The discussion so far brings out several interesting aspects of 
decision-making process in the Bihar Congress. In the first place, 
proliferation of groups in the Bihar Congress has undermined the 
sanctity of formal institutions as crucial organs of decision-making. 
Inasmuch as the competing sub-coalitions represent alliances of 
various factions, group cohesion and achievement of group objective 
depend on the prevailing consensus among sub-coalition partners. 
Likewise, the realization of party objectives is dependent upon the 
kind 01 interaction between leaders of various sub-coalitions. This 
means that decision-making process involves two steps : first, each 
sub-coalition must define its own minimum objectives on which 
various sub coalition partners have set their seal of approval and 
chalk ‘out .rategies for achieving these objectives: and secondly, 
the competing sub-coalitions must bargain among themselves to 
arrive at concrete decisions. This implies, then, that if the key 
leaders agree among themselves the formal decision-making body 
will function well. But in that ca->e it will act as a body, ratifying 
decisions made elsewhere. This is amply illustrated by the answer 
Sahay gave to pressmen when asked whether or not the PEC was 
redundant in view of its failure to recommend an agreed list. Sahay 
said, “Why ? If there is an agreed list, it would meet to ratify 
it.”*® If, on the other hand, different faction leaders fail to agree 
among themselves, the formal decision-making body fails to func- 
tion. In other words, the functioning of decision-making organs 
depend upon th, underlying consensus among various faction 
leaders. 

In the second place, as seen above, sub-coalitio.iul interactions 
have increasingly been marked by unyielding and uncompromising 

28. The Hindustan Times, December 19, 1966. 

29. Indian Nation, November 24, 1966. 
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attitude. As a consequence, the emergence of consensus becomes 
a very protracted and time consuming process. Further, outside 
intervention frequently becomes necessary to restore harmony and 
re-establish consensus. In addition, the emphasis on unanimity, 
growing out of the conviction that it avoids conflict, becomes 
instrumental in prolonging conflictual relationship between the 
sub-coalitions. Even if consensus is Anally re-established, a trial 
of dissatisfaction and disaffection is left behind. This is illustrated 
by the fact that 1966-67 witnessed the first massive defections of 
dissident Congressmen in Bihar as well as elsewhere. 

All these factions taken together reduced the PEC to a help- 
less position preventing it from performing its legitimate functions. 

Apart from undermining institutional legitimacy of the PEC, 
another victim of the sub-coalitional conflict is the majority rule. 
Inasmuch as decision by majority rule is supposed to be detri- 
mental to retaining consensual identification with the party on the 
part of various factions, recourse is frequently taken to extra- 
democratic procedures of conflict-resolution which at best prove to 
be expedients to avoid conflict. This does not allow internali- 
zation of democratic norms with the result that the gap between 
institutional and traditional values is not bridged. 

IV 

Another aspect of selection process pertains to the locus of 
power in the organization. Samuel J. Eldcrsveld suggests that 
democratic parties are characterized by a general dilution of power 
through-out the structure and each stratum of the party accumu- 
lates power to itself at the expense of the higher echelon of the 
party.3“ However, the extent to which lower echelons enjoy 
autonomy and greater power depends on their cohesiveness and 
homogeneity.^* If a particulr echelon of the party is badly divided 
and unable to take decisions by its own efforts, the higher echelon 
will wield greater power over the lower one. Recently, Stanley A. 

30. Political Parties : A Behavioral Analysis (Chicago, Rand McNally and Co., 
1964), p. 9. 

31. Fora fuller discussion of this point see author’s, “Selection of Congress 
candidates-V : Structure of Authority in the Congr.ss”, The Economic and 
Political Weekly, February 18, 1967. 
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Kochanek has argued that with division in the Congress High 
Command even those Slates which presented a split front before 
the CEC had their own way. In support, he cites the statement of 
Y.B. Chavan : “Where PEC nominations were unanimous, the 
CEC made slight changes, if at all. When they came up with 
divided lists, in most cases we let the status quo remain. ”^2 He 
cites the cases of Bihar and Uttar Pradesh where group conflict 
forced the CEC to accept the status quo as the only method of 
subduing group differences. ^3 

However, this conclusion is not supported by facts. In Bihar, 
for instance, out of 254 sitting members of the legislative assembly 
only 149 were given tickets, while 105 members were dropped. This 
means that about 41% of the sitting members were denied ticket. 
In this context a relevant comment needs attention : 

The reason for such a large number of sitting MLAs being 
'dropped in Bihar is that the CEC firmly maintained its decision 
not to entertain applications from 26 of the Congress legisla- 
tors against whom disciplinary action had been taken for 
voting against the official Congress candidates in the Elections 
to the Rajya Sabha earlier this year (s/V). The CEC also 
refus#" \ iiominalions to those candidates who in the last 
Clectiuiis had left the Congress to fight on the Swatantra or 
the Junta Party platform and who subsequently rejoined the 
Congress as members of these parties. 

In all, the number of new entrants stands in Bihar at 169. In 
other words, the proportion of the new entrants comes to abo jt 53%. 

Another way to look at the situation would be to analyze the 
pattern of CEC nominations in terms of their congruence or non- 
congruence with the recommendations of rival groups. Out of the 
total 310 nomination. 3 ^ 121 nominations were derived from common 
names contained in both the rival lists. In the remaining 189 cases, 

32. The Time^ of ttidia (Bombay), January 9 1967, Quoted in Stanley A. 

Kochanek, “Political Recruitment in the Indian National Congress : The 
Fourth General Election”. Asian Survey^ Vol. VII, No. 5, (V ly 1967), p.299. 

33. Ibid., p. 295. 

34. The Hindustan Times, January 4, 1967. 

35. This excludes 8 nominations for Dhanbad district. 
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the CEC imposed its own decision in 38 cases and agreed with the 
recommendations of the majority group in 85 and with the minority 
group (i.e. Chief Minister’s group) in 66 cases. This also contradicts 
the notion that the Congress High Command was forced to maintain 
status quo in Bihar. It also supports our contention that no matter 
how divided the Congress High Command may be, it finds its way 
to impose its own decision on a State group which is badly divided. 
In other words, rancorous conflict at the State level prevents the 
operation of the tendency towards downward deference. 

To conclude, the selection procedures adopted in 1966 gave to 
the PEC a position of vital importance in the selection of candidates. 
But owing to the prevalence of rancorous conflict at the pradesh 
level the PEC was unable to perform its role. The unyielding and 
uncompromising attitude adopted by various sub-coalitions, while 
aggressively pursuing their own particular interests, undermined the 
legitimacy of the PEC on the one hand, and sabotaged the working 
of democratic principles of conflict-resolution, on the other. Also, 
this makes the functioning of secular organizations difficult, inas* 
much as the gap between values inherent in institutional arrange- 
ments and the traditional values remain unbridged. The inability 
of the PEC to evolve an agreed list of candidates, in turn, affected 
its autonomy and the High Command had to intervene in order to 
re-establish consensus and ensure organizational viability. 
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THE CHOICE OF 
A CANDIDATE* 


The suitability of a candidate for any election largely depends 
upon three major factors: (i) the image that he projects of the party 
or interest which he represents ; (ii) his own image in the electorate 
as well as in his own party or interest group; and (iii) the infra- 
structural support which he can build or manipulate in his favour. 
The choice of a suitable candidate by itself is half the election. The 
Aligarh assembly constituency election is an excellent example of 
how u judicious choice of a candidate is a pre-requisite of a success- 
ful election strategy. 

II 

Aligp h is an important town in the western Uttar Pradesh. 
It is V'cll known for the Muslim University and a number of medium 
and small scale industries which constitute its economic mainstay. 
It is the seat of district administration and is connected by rail and 
road with all important towns of the State and also with Delhi. 
Aligarh district is also known for political intrigues and pressures 
which, in some cases, even culminate in murders. The rivalry between 
various social groups is a peculiar phenomenon of the town. The 
historical role of the Aligarh Muslim University in the socio-political 
life of India has been a matter of great controversy which, at times, 
assumes dangerous proportions. This controversy is generated by 
a lack of proper perspective, and is mostly based on biased and 
exaggerated notions about the role of the University since its 
inception. It is, not infrequently motivated, by suspicions and deep 
seated prejudices. 

The total population of the Aligarh city, according to the 
\961 census is 1,85,020 which must have grown to about 2,00,000 

A case study in Aligarh city constituency, Uttar Pradesh. 
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by now. The total number of the electorate in 1962 was 79,205 
which has increased by about 19% in the last 5 years and is 94,346 
at present. Besides the Aligarh Muslim University, there are three 
degree colleges and as many as 18 intermediate colleges and a large 
number of primary and secondary schools in the town. But, with 
the exception of some caste groups, the rate of literacy is not even 
25%. The social complex of the town is made of at least three major 
social groups-the caste* Hindus, the Muslims and the scheduled 
castes. The Sikhs and the Christians constitute a very small minority. 
The three major groups are further divided into a number of castes, 
sub-castes and socio -ethnic and occupational groups. The main 
divisions are as follows: 

(i) The caste Hindus, besides several non-scheduled lowci 
castes, are divided into four main castes-the Brahmins, the Banias 
(Vaish), the Kayasthas and the Rajputs. The Brahmins are further 
divided into more than ten sub-castes of higher categories (c.g., the 
Sharmas, the Shuklas, the Chaturvedis ctc.^ and the Maithcl 
Brahmins (the lock manufacturers and carpenters). The Banias are 
also divided into several sub-castes of which three arc most impor- 
tant. They are the Barahsenis, the Agarwals and the Maheshwaris. 
The Banias are mostly businessman, shop-keepers, financiers and 
industrialists. They dominate the economic system and enjoy 
great political power and' social prestige in the town. The rivalry 
between the Barahsenis and the Agarwals is proverbial. The former 
are the known protagonists of the Jana Sangh whereas the latter are 
said to be the supporters of the Congress. The Barahsenis constitute 
the largest single group among the caste Hindus. The Banias have an 
elaborate caste organization with a network of social, educational and 
philanthropic institutions of their own. The Kayasthas and the 
Rajputs are smaller groups and they arc also divided into several 
sub-castes. The voting strength of the Hindus is about 48,0(X) or a 
little over 50% of the total electorate. 

(ii) Among the Muslims there is no caste system whatsoever. 
However, the main socio-ethnic or occupational groups distinguisha- 
ble among the Muslims art the Quraishis, the Ansaris, the Bani 
Israilis and the Bisatis. Of these, the Quraishis constitute the largest 
single group with minimal political articulation. The rate of 
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literacy among the Muslims is far lower than the Hindus, and so is 
the case with the economic condition. The voting strength of the 
Muslims is over 25,000 or about 27% of the total electorate. 

(iii) The scheduled castes are divided into four main sub-castes- 
the Jatavas, the Bulmikis (or Harijans), the Yadavas and the Koris. 
Of these three, the Jatavas are the most important numerically, 
socio-economically and politically. There are several other sub- 
castes also like the Ahirs, the Dhanos etc. The voting strength of 
the scheduled castes is about 18,000 or over 19% of the total 
electorate. 

The number of candidates for the Aligarh assembly consti- 
tuency in February 1967 was twenty-one. They included the 
nominees of the Congress , the Jana Sangh, the PSP. the SSP and 
the S'''atantra and as many as sixteen independents. 

The PSP, the SSP and the Swatantra, with their meagre resour- 
ces, and the Republican party, because of its sectarian approach, 
could not ' ut- weigh the Congress and the Jana Singh. Similarly, 
among the prospective independent candidates none was of consequ- 
ence. In the ultimate analysis, the contest was between the Congress 
and the Jana Sangh. Both of them, in the light of their past experi- 
ence and the existing circumstances, had to be careful and judicious 
in the selection of their respective candidates. 

The Pradesh Congress Committee, at the reeommendation of 
the DCC, agreed to sponsor again Anant Ram Varma for the 
assembly constituency. Netru Pal Singh, a Rajput leader was selec- 
ted for the Parliamentary scat. Varma, popularly known as 
Masterji, is one of the oldest member of the Congress in the district 
and has been the president of the City Congress Committee(CCC)for 
many years. He joined the party in 1924 and has loyally served the 
organization for about forty years. He is a bachelor and is in 
his late fifties. He has not been keeping good health for some time 
but his interesUn the party has not at all diminished. In 1954, he was 
sponsored by the Congress for a by-election to the assembly but he 
lost. In the second general elections in 1957 he retrieved his 
position and got elected to the assembly. But in 1962 he lost to 
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the Republican party. Varma is an ambitious man and, therefore, 
notwithstanding his old age, ill-health and previous defeat, he 
applied for the assembly ticket which was granted to him at least 
at the State level. The PCC did not adhere this time to the tradition 
of giving a ticket to a Muslim for the Aligarh constituency. A 
reason for this may be that either a suitable Muslim candidate from 
within the party was not available in Aligarh or outside or that no 
such person applied for‘the ticket. In any case, the choice of Varma 
was undisputed. 

The factional politics of the U. P. Congress is too well-known. 
It was with great difficulty and persuasion by the Congress High 
Command that the two factions of the organisation in U. P. could 
concur on a final list of candidates for the elections. There was 
hardly any thing to be altered when the list was presented to the 
High Command for approval because almost all nominations had 
already been informally discussed at the higher level of the party. 
However, the nominations for the Aligarh constituency (both for 
the assembly and the Parliament) were held over by the High 
Command. It was at this stage that some influential Muslim 
Congress-legislators of U.P. persuaded the High Command to follow 
the tradition of sponsoring a Muslim candidate from Aligarh. The 
High Command yielded to the pressure and, again, allegedly at the 
instance of the same legislators, decided to give the Aligarh assem- 
bly constituency ticket to Ravindt Yusuf Rahim Khwaja in place 
of Anant Ram Varma. These legislators were either relations of 
the Khwaja or friends of his family. Khwaja, on his part, had not 
applied for the ticket formally through proper channels nor could 
he apply for it because he had never been an ordinary member of 
the party. The decision of the High Command was a flagrant 
violation of all principles aiid tenets of party discipline and organi- 
zation and naturally hurt the local Congress and especially Varma. 
This also estranged a considerable proportion of the traditional 
support from amongst the Hindus which created further imbalance 
in the Congress position. Varma, in utter disgust, resigned from 
the party along with some of his followers and pitted himself against 

t Id official records it is spelled as Ravindra, 
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Ravind Khwaja. This completely shattered the party organization 
in the city and aggravated the situation against the Congress. Varma 
is also alleged to have persuaded Hafiz Mohammad Usman, a 
veteran Muslim Congressmen, to oppose Ravind Khwaja. Hafiz 
contested as an independent candidate. 

Ravind Khwaja, a surgeon, is a lecturer in the Aligarh Muslim 
University. Apart from being highly cultured and sophisticated, he 
is a sincere, energetic and enthusiastic youngman possessing fine 
qualities of leadership. He belongs to a distinguished and well- 
connected Muslim family of Aligarh. His father, the late Abdul 
Majeed Khwaja, was an associate of Mahatma Gandhi and a perso- 
nal friend of Pandit Nehru. His relations with the Nehru family 
were intimate and informal. He was a prominent freedom fighter. 
Ravind Khwaja’s elder brother, Jamal Khwaja, a Reader in the 
University, was a member of the second Parliament. Several other 
persons connected with the family occupy places of position in 
services, in trade and industry and in public life. The Khwaja, as 
a student had organized the Nationalist Muslim Student’s Federation 
and took part in social work. However, he never joined any poli- 
tical party t-'i 1%1. In that year he joined the Republican party to 
effect the deieat of the Congress in Aligarh. He worked hard to 
forge unity between the Muslims and the scheduled castes, which, in 
the end, resulted in the victory of the Republican party. He was 
elected president of the district republican party, the position 
which he formally held till October 1966 when he resigned from the 
party. However, he had actually ceased to work for the party for 
over two years. 

Whatever the merits or motives of the choice or the personal 
abilities of the Khwaja, the decision of the High Command was fat 
from being politically sound. It created wide cracks in the ranks of 
the party, raised doubts among the traditional Hindu supporters 
of the Congress, i olated the scheduled castes and did not subdue 
of misgivings and doubts among the Muslims. Moreover, the 
decision came a bit too late and in the mean time, all interested 
parties had carefully planned their strategy-the strategy of social 
fragmentition. From the Muslim group there were three party 
candidates including the Khwaja (others being of the SSP and the 
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Swatantra); from the scheduled castes side there were three indepen- 
dents; whereas from the caste-Hindu group there was only one 
party nominee and that also of the Jana Sangh. The Khwaja was 
made to fight against many odds and, in spite of his best efforts and 
abilities, he could not counteract various forces working against the 
Congress. He succeeded to a large extent to woo Muslim support 
but the popularity of the Jana Sangh among the Hindu out-weighed 
his success. He was not able to turn the tide. The Muslim electorate 
was, still divided between the SSP, the Swatantra, the Mushawarat- 
supported PSP and the four independents of the group. This subs- 
tantially reduced the support of the Muslim group to the Congress. 
The scheduled castes largely supported the three independent candi- 
dates of their own group which rendered them ineffective. The 
caste Hindus largely rallied behind the Jana Sangh and the remaining 
ones were carefully isolated from the Congress by the nine indepen- 
dents of that group. The margin of support to the Congress from 
the Hindu group was thus, greatly narrowed down. The result of 
all these manipulations was not far to seek. The Congress was 
trounced by the Jana Sangh. 

The Jana Sangh, unlike the Congress, was more realistic, careful 
and calculative. It had seen clearly in the past that the Mu;.lims 
and the scheduled castes would not generally support it and because 
of caste rivalries and traditional political alliances among various 
sections of the Hindus it could not muster total support of that 
group. The chances of its victory would, therefore, largely depend 
upon three factors ; first, that its opponents among the Hindus as 
,>lso the Muslims and the scheduled castes should not support the 
same candidate; secondly, that any misgivings or apprehensions 
against the Jana Sangh in any section of the society, especially 
among the Hindus, should be avoided as far as possible and that its 
candidate should be acceptable to cross-sections of the Hindus; and 
thirdly, that the tempo of i. iti-Congress feelings should be kept as 
high as possible. 

The Jana Sangh, keeping in view all the pros and cons of the 
situation, decided to sponsor Indcr Pal Singh for the Vidhan Sabha 
and declared unconditional support to Shiv Kumar Shastri, an in- 
dependent candidate for the Parliament. The choice of Inder Pal 
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Singh was made by the Jana Sangh without concurrence of its chief 
supporting group, the Barahsenis. They felt indignant for violating 
the tradition and a young businessman of the group Mahendra Pal 
contested the election as an independent candidate. However, the 
Jana Sangh did not yield to the pressure and went ahead with its 
plan. It preferred to subordinate group interest to party interest. 

Inder Pal Singh, a middle aged member of the Rajput group 
and owner of a medium size Bidi factory, is sincere, enthusiastic and 
level headed. He wields respect in various sections of the society 
and even those who opposed him did not say any thing against his 
personal integrity. 

Inder Pal Singh claims to have joined the Congress in 1940 but 
left it to join the Forward Bloc. However, his activities were mostly 
confined to social work. He is known for his services in restoring 
the lost children in the city. He was elected to the local municipal 
bo? '•a about five years ago as an independent candidate. In the 
local body he exposed the ruling party-the Congress, and cease- 
lessly worked for its downfall. A case of mismanagement and 
abuse of power by the ruling party was instituted in the court of law 
and ijltimai''!y the Board was superceded, within a year or so. It 
was probably for his anti-Congress activities that Inder Pal Singh was 
wooed by the Jana Sangh which he willingly joined. He further 
consolidated his position by associating himself with certain local 
trade unions like the Bank Employees Union, the Government Press 
Employees’ Union and the Post Men’s Union. The choice of Inder 
Pal Singh had the following four major advantages : 

(1) He was widely known foi his anti-Congress activities and 
also for his role in toppling the Congress in the municipal board. 
He was popular in a cross-section of the society and, at least, there 
were no strong feelings against his character and integrity. He is a 
good speaker and received applauses for his straight forward and 
argumentative speeches during his election campaign. He attracted 
a larger audience at his election meetings and won over a good 
number of his listeners. He impressed more than any one of his rivals. 

(2' A major factor in Inder Pal’s effectiveness as a candidate 
was that the Rajputs in spite of their smaller number, have had 
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great influence over local politics. The Congress has always sought 
the support of this group. This time also the Congress chose Netra 
Pal Singh, a member of the group for the parliamentary seat as 
against Shri Chand Singhal, a veteran Congressman and a member 
of the first Parliament. The choice of Inder Pal Singh could effec- 
tively outbalance the Congress support in the Rajput group. It is, 
however, interesting to note that the Congress choice of Netra Pal 
Singh was announced lofg after the Jana Sangh nomination of Inder 
Pal Singh. This shows that both the Congress and the Jana Sangh 
wanted to woo the Rajputs. 

(3) The choice of Inder Pal Singh from out-side any of the 
Bania sub-groups was to counter or at least minimise any allegation 
of ‘patronage’ by the Jana Sangh to any particular section. This 
grea'ly consolidated the Jana Sangh position among the Banias as 
well as the entire Hindu group. The Barahseni dissatisfaction, how- 
ever, continued for some time. The controversy was, in the end, 
resolved amicably when Atal Behari Vajpai visited Aligarh. 
Mahendra Pal, the Barahseni candidate, who had spent a lot on 
his campaign suddenly stopped canvassing without giving any 
reasons. 

(4) Inder Pal Singh, as compared to the Congress candidate, 
had been more involved in local politics and had, therefore, a better 
understanding of the problems of different groups and sections. 
Khwaja, as pointed out earlier, had ceased to be active in politics for 
some time whereas Inder Pal Singh was constantly in touch with the 
masses. This was a great asset to him. The local papers also came 
out in his support. 

It is clear from the above that, apart from the favourable cir- 
cumstances and political manoeuvring, Inder Pal Singh himself was 
a suitable candidate. His po.sition, under the existing conditions, 
was stronger than any one of his rivals. This is also interesting 
to note that no unhappy incident whatsoever happened in Aligarh 
during the elections and no bitterness or tension prevailed after- 
wards. 

Ill 

It is worthwhile to note at this stage certain other factors 
which not only influenced the socio-political life of the town, but 
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also determined to a considerable extent the electoral and party 
behaviour. One important factor was that the charges of malad- 
ministration, corruption, nepotism, rising prices, faulty planning, 
half-baked socialism, zulum ( cruel treatment ) over the govern- 
ment employees and the students, bungling in regard to the language 
policy and cow slaughter, failure of the foreign policy, unimaginative 
industrialization, failure of crops and defective food policy, 
protection of the capitalist interests and a host of other charges were 
being placed squarely at the door of the Congress. To crown all 
this was the fact that the Congress itself was faction-ridden and 
could not effectively repudiate these allegations at the political level. 
The impact of the anti-Congress propaganda was uniformly sharp 
on all the sections of the society. Even those sections which were 
known to be pro-Congress became shaky. These sections and their 
individual members in the past used to argue for the Congress 
ideology with their co-professionists, neighbours, friends and others 
to -.indicate the Congress position and served as ‘shock-absorbers’. 
The process stopped for fear of intense opposition and the Congress 
image remained smeared largely because of its own inertia. 

^ Sect >id!y apart from the general discontent, the Muslims have 
developed certain misgivings against the Congress during the last 
twenty years. These misgivings concern mainly the failure of the 
Congress governments in the States to take effective precautions 
against the outbreak of communal riots and the loss of Muslim 
lives and property-in some cases at a large scale. Further, they 
complain of not getting their appropriate share in services, and of 
facing discrimination in other spheres. They are also not happy 
over the Congress policy towards the Urdu language, the contem- 
plated amendment of the Muslim personal law and precipitate 
action taken in regard to the Aligarh Muslim University. This 
indeed became one of the important factors determining the Muslim 
electoral behaviour. 

It is a peculiar, rather a strange phenomci on, that a few 
months before the general elections some trivial issues involving the 
Muslim University are made a pretext for maligning the University 
and its staff and thereby creating a commotion in the political life 
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of the country. It has all the potentialities of turning into com- 
munal riots in which the Muslims are the main sufferers. In 1951 
there were riots which were repeated in 1956 and 1961. In 1965 an 
unfortunate incident in the University became a pretext for a great 
national controversy and fantastic charges were levelled against the 
University and several other persons without any inquiry or justifica- 
tion whatsoever. Armed constabulary was posted in the University 
campus which was not withdrawn till after elections in February 
1967. Such a long stay of police in any educational institution is 
unprecedented in the history of Indian education. This was suffi- 
cient to irritate the Muslims and their reaction, under the circum- 
stances, was not favourable to the Congress. 

In the wake of communal riots at Jabalpur, Rourkhela and 
other places, an organization of the Muslims was formed at the 
initiative of a veteran Muslim Congressman and freedom fighter. 
Dr. Syed Mahmood, to look after the grievances of the Muslims 
and present them to the government. The organization-the Muslim 
Majlis-e Mushawarat was non-political in the sense that it decided 
not to contest elections to legislatures or to any other political 
body. The U.P. branch of the Mushawarat, however, directed its 
followers and sympathisers to register their disappointment with the 
Congress by opposing it in the elections and to support any party 
or independent candidate who could sympathise with the programme 
of the Mushawarat. The Aligarh unit of the Mushawarat decided to 
support Amar Singh, a Sikh leader, sponsored by the PSP for the 
legislative assembly and for the Parliament it extended its support to 
Raja Mahendra Pratap Singh (independent), a veteran revolutio- 
nary of the pre-independence era even against the PSP candidate, 
R.K. Maheshwari. The logic of the decision is certainly strange. 

The Congress has always maintained the tradition of giving 
its ticket for the Aligarh constituency to a Muslim either for 
the assembly or the Parliament. In 1952 Nafisul Hasan, a former 
speaker of the U.P. legislative assembly was returned from Aligarh;' 
in 1957 Ahmad Jamal Yusuf Khwaja was elected to the Parlia- 
ment;^ and in 1962 Jarrar Haider, an advocate was given the ticket 

1. His running-mate for the Parliament Shri Chand Singhal was also elected. 

2. His running-mate for the assembly Anant Ram Varma was also elected. 
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for the parliamentary seal but he lost to B.P. Maurya (Republican) 
mainly because the Muslims did not support the Congress and 
rallied behind the Republican party. The Republican party spon* 
sored Abdul Basir Khan for the assembly who also won against the 
Congress nominee, Anant Ram Varma. 

The growing antipathy of the Aligarh Muslims to the Congress 
needs a little explanation. In October 1961 there had been a scuffle 
between two groups of the students of the Muslim University over 
the union election. The anti-social elements in the city exaggerated 
^ijthe matter and spread concocted stories of a highly inflammatory 
and provocative nature which led to communal riots, killing and 
arson in the city and the neighbouring towns. Some local Congress 
leaders, instead of rising to the occasion and contradicting the 
rumours and work for communal harmony, indulged in character 
assassination of the late Prof. Abdul Basir Khan, head of the 
department of zoology and then proctor of the University and 
placed the blame on him. Prof. Khan was an old member of the 
Congress and besides his academic eminence he was very popular 
both in the cit’ a’ld the University. He was likely to be offered the 
Congress tickei for. the election which the local leaders could not af- 
ford for their personal reasons. Prof. Khan was offended and indign- 
ant as every attempt was made to humiliate him. B.P. Maurya, a sch- 
eduled caste leader and an outspoken critic of the Congress persuaded 
Prof. Khan to vindicate his position and justify his popularity by 
opposing the Congress candidate in the election to which he agreed. 
The plan of Maurya was that the scheduled castes-the chief supporters 
of the Republican party-would vote for a Muslim (Prof. Khan) and 
the Muslims who had suffered during the riots and were not happy 
with the Congress would, in return, vote for a scheduled caste 
candidate (Maurya himself). The scheme worked well and the Con- 
gress lost both the parliamentary and the assembly seats. One 
of the chief organizers of the campaign for the Republican party 
was Ravind Khwaja. 

Thirdly, as pointed out earlier, the Barahseni Banias constitute 
a formidabl'^ single unit in the social complex of the town backed 
by economic ascendency and political influence. In the last three 
elections either a member of the group itself or a person acceptable 
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to it was nominated by the Jana Sangh for the Aligarh constituency. 
The party lost on all the three occasions-twice to the Congress and 
once to the Republican party. The Jana Sangh had to act more 
prudently in order to win this time. 

Fourthly, the political importance of the scheduled caste 
group cannot be underestimated. However, the impact of this 
importance is enhanced only when they unite with some other group 
and it is reduced to cipher if they go alone. In 1952 and 1957 they 
allied with other groups to affect the victory of the Congress. But 
in 1962, at the initiative of B.P. Maurya, they forged unity with the 
Muslims to support the Republican party. Both the main conten- 
ders, the Congress and the Jana Sangh, were badly defeated. 

The scheduled-castes-Muslim alliance, however, could not be 
sustained for long after the elections. Neither it formally broke 
off nor was it carefully nursed. The main reason for this inactivity 
was a lack of communication and liaison between the two groups. 
It also suffered a great set back because one of its chief architects, 
Ravmd Khwaja, the president of the district Republican parly 
cold-shouldered it and finally severed his relation with the party. 
Khwaja accepted the Congress ticket for the assembly which further 
aggravated the position and alienated the scheduled castes from 
the Congress. Moreover, the scheduled castes could not forge 
unity with the Jana Sangh because of its know'n traditionalism and 
the age-old taboos and social antipathy. To the castc-Hindus they 
are as untouchables even now as ever before. Yet another factor 
was that the Republican party itself was divided into two factions- 
the Rabat Maulai group and the Maurya group. The result was 
that three persons-Misri Lai, Mohan Lai and Kamal Singh-belong- 
ing to the scheduled castes filed their nomination papers for the 
assembly constituency claiming to be official candidates of the 
Republican party. But none of them could convince the Returning 
Officer and, therefore, none was given the official party symbol (an 
elephant). They contested the election as independents. The 
scheduled castes group of the town was, under the circumstances, 
divided into three camps without any support or alliance from any 
quarters of the society and this completely blocked the chance of 
the Republican party victory in 1967 elections. 
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Fifthly the organizational set up of a party plays a vital role in 
any election and equally so in the selection of a candidate. The 
better the organization the more effective the manoeuvring. The 
standard of organization, popularity and sphere of activity of 
various parties working in Aligarh widely differs from one another. 
The PSP is popular among the e//7e but has no mass support; the 
circle of the SSP is still narrower; the CPI has no popular base and 
has never contested an election ; the Republican party is sectarian 
in the sense that it is confined to the scheduled castes only and is 
devoted mainly to champion their cause. The Swatantra party has 
a skeleton organization with no support from any quarters. All 
these parties suffer from lack of charismatic leadership and dedi- 
cated band of workers. On the other hand, both the Jana Sangh 
and the Congress have elaborate organization and bases in different 
sections of the society. However, the Congress is suffering from 
old ag^', 'nertia and comples ence. Its rank and file is manned by 
veterans who have lost contact with the masses and live merely on 
the ‘good will’ of the party. The ‘youth wing’ of the Congress is 
practically non-existent and fresh recruitment in the party is neither 
sought nor i welcome. The workers have no enthusiasm and even 
courage to face the masses. The party, under the circumstances, 
could not possibly plan its election strategy objectively or recommend 
a suitable candidate. The Jana Sangh, on the other hand, is 
effervascent with youthful vigour, enthusiasm and sense of purpose. 
It is more popular among the youngman than the old. Its organi- 
zation is excellent and its workers dedicated. This has been a great 
asset of the party. The party carefully selected its candidate. 

Sixthly, the SSP and the Swatantra betrayed lack of political 
insight by over estimating the position of the Muslim electorate and 
selecting their candidates from that group. The motives and reasons 
for the choice are known only to the decision makers of the parties. 
However, the purpose served by such choice was that it reduced the 
Congress support among the Muslims which, in the ultimate analysis, 
enhanced the chances of the Jana Sangh victory. 

Finrlly, it is common experience that a visit to a constituency 
by a popular leader during the elections makes a salutary effect upon 
the electorate and shows the interest of the party concerned in the 
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constituency. It also boosts the morale of the workers and also 
establishes the position of the candidate in the party echelon. The 
Congress showed disinterestedness or at least half-hearted interest in 
the constituency by not arranging a visit to Aligarh by any leader 
of repute from the Centre or the State. The Jana Sangh, on the 
other hand, took an edge over the Congress on this score. It care- 
fully and cleverly managed the visit of a Jana Sangh stalwart, Atal 
Behari Vajpai just a few hours before the time for campaign and 
canvassing was to exjiire. Vajpai addressed a mammoth public 
meeting which had its desired impact. 

IV 

The position that ultimately emerged can be analysed as 
follows : 

(1) Anti-Congress feelings were most carefully kept up under 
various pretexts and reasons through different agencies and parties. 

(2) There was one independent candidate from almost every 
important group among caste-Hindus who checked any anti-Jana 
Sangh element of the group from going over to the Congress. It 
cannot be ignored that, in spite of its weaknesses, the Congress has 
had a traditional impact upon the popular mind and has a long 
established all India status which no other party can claim. The- 
Jana Sangh most cleverly checked the Congress from exploiting its 
‘good will’. 

(3) The Congress defectionists also played a similar role in 
those groups in which the pro-Congress feelings were in no way lower 
than the anti-Jana Sangh sentiment. Being old Congressmen them- 
selves, they enticed the traditional Congress supporters in their 
respective circles. 

(4) The Muslims — the traditiopal Congress supporters — were 
divided because of the Mushawarat lobby, the Bradri considerations 
and the disproportionately large number of (independents from 
the group. 

(5) The scheduled castes were divided because of the utter 
confusion in the Republican party. 
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The atmosphere was thus quite favourable for the Jana Sangh. 
Inder Pal Singh raised the popularity of his party from its all time 
record of 13’53% in 1957 to 38-01%. The Jana Sangh succeeded over 
the Congress with a margin of 7,351 votes. The total polling in the 
constituency was 58,815 i.e., 62-3% of the total electorate. The Jana 
Sangh polled 22,357 votes against 15,006 of the Congress. All other 
candidates lost their security deposits. Table I and 11 below give 
the overall picture about the poll verdict : 


TABLE I 

Percentage of votes polled by various political parties since 1952 


The Cong- J.S. The PSP 
ress (KMPP 

in 1952) 


1952 ■ 

59-44% 

9-7'-o 

1-7"' 

1957 : 

50-09% 

13-53", 

6-88"„ 

1962 : 

31-5% 

6-37' „ 

1-7% 

1967 : 

25-51% 

38-01% 

10-00% 


The SSP The The 

Inde- 

Swa. Repb. 

pendents 

.. 

29-7% 


29-5% 

0-6% 42-7% 

17-8% 

2-99",, 0-33% 

22-26", 
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TABLE 11 

Statement of voting in the Aligarh assembly constituency, 1967 
Total No. of Electorate : 94,346 

Total No. of votes polled : 62,434 (Valid : 58,815, Invalid : 3,619) 


S.No. 

Candidate » 

Party 

Votes 

polled 

% 

1. 

Mr. Amar Singh 

PSP 

6,412 

10-9 

2. 

Mr. Inder Pal Singh 

J. S. 

22,357 

380 

3. 

Mr. Khan Iqbal Khan 

Swat. 

195 

0-3 

4. 

Mr. Ravind Yusuf Rashim 
Khwaja 

Cong. 

15,006 

25-5 

5. 

Mr. Hafizur Rehman Dosi 

SSP 

1,756 

3 0 

6. 

Mr. Anant Ram Varma 

Indep. 

768 

1-3 

7. 

Mr. L. N. Mathur 

359 

0-6 

8. 

Mr. Ganga Saran 


64 

01 

9. 

Mr. Dev Dant Kalanki 


674 

11 

10. 

Mr. Brijeshwar Dayal 


458 

0-8 

11. 

Mr. Bhoj Raj 


2.510 

4*3 

12. 

Mr. Mahendra Pal 


369 

0-6 

13. 

Mr. Vansh Gopal Jhingaran 


993 

1-7 

14. 

Mr. Shyam Vir Singh 


199 

0-3 

15. 

Mr. Abdul Majeed Quraishi 


251 

0-4 

16. 

Mr. Naim Quraishi 


219 

0-4 

17. 

Mr. Shabbir Hasan 


136 

0-2 

18. 

Mr. Hafiz Mohammed Usman „ 

142 

0-2 

19. 

Mr. Kamal Singh 


173 

0-3 

20. 

Mr. Misn Lai 


338 

0-6 

21. 

Mr. Mohan Lai Azad 


5,436 

9-2 


It needs no further evidence that the most important factor in 
the victory of the Jana Sangh was its candidate — so judiciously 
chosen. The Congress, on t" c other hand, suffered its defeat largely 
because of its wrong assessment of the situation and wrong decision 
at wrong moment under wrong advice. The Jana Sangh supported 
candidate for the Parliament, Shiv Kumar Shastri was also elected. 
He defeated the Congress by a margin of 12,422 votes in Aligarh 
city alone. 





Narinder S. Kapur 


ON SELECTION OF 
CONGRESS CANDIDATES* 


General elections begin with the selection of candidates by 
political parties both at the national and State level. A political 
party prescribes its rules of .procedure for the selection of 
candidates which reflect the conditions that exist in a society and 
the criteria employed by it reveal the intention of party leaders to 
allot party ticket to the best qualified candidates behind all types 
of political pulls and pressures at various levels within the party 
structure. An attempt is made in the succeeding pages to describe 
the v-iitci'a laid and procedures adopted by the Congress party for 
selecting its candidates in the four general elections held in India, 
and the departure made from those rules in each successive election. 

It mv at the Bombay session of the Indian National Congress 
held in April 1948 that for the first time provisions relating to the 
composition of a Central Election Committee (CEC) entrusted with 
the task of “conducting election campaign” and “making final 
selection of candidates for the provincial and central legislatures” 
were introduced under Article XXVII of its constitution. Prior to 
it, the Central Parliamentary Board of the Congress party was 
known to be finally responsible for the selection of candidates. 

The CEC* which met on July 7, 1951 laid down the following 
procedure for the nomination of Congress candidates for the first 
general election in the country : 

* The author is extremely grateful to Professor W. H. Morris-Jones for 
commenting oii an earlier draft of this paper which was read in a seminar 
on general elections conducted by him in the Department of Political 
Science of the University of Delhi. Although he has immensely beoefitted 
from the observations made by Professor Morris>Jones. Jie author alone is 
responsible for any shortcomings in it. 

1. Proceedings of the meeting of the CEC held at Bangalore, Congress 
Buiietin, July-August 1951. 
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The applications from the candidates were to be invited by 
the PCCs and they determined the procedure for ascertaining local 
opinion regarding the applicants in accordance with the general 
directions issued by the CEC. Wherever necessary, the CEC or the 
PEC were authorised to seek the advice of the individuals or orga- 
nisations such as the Indian National Trade Union Congress for the 
selection of candidates. 

There after the CEtjl met on August 12, 1951 and fixed the 
time-table for applying for the ticket, scrutiny by the PEC, raising 
of objections etc., appeal to the CEC and for the final selection of 
the candidates by the CEC. The period assigned for these various 
stages of the selection of candidates was spread over two months 
thus, giving enough time to all concerned for maneouvring and 
pursuations. The CEC also instructed that every applicant should 
pay to the PEC a sum of not more than Rs. 100/- along with the 
application, for election to the State legislature and not more than 
Rs. 250/- for the Parliament which was not to be refunded in any 
case.* It w'as left to the option of the PEC to grant exemption to 
the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes. 

Every PEC was required to make its own rules so as to facili- 
tate its process of consultation with any DCC or subordinate 
Congress committees before it recommended candidates for the 
constituencies within the jurisdiction of the respective DCCs. 

It was left open to the PEC to request any person to stand on 
the Congress ticket but all information regarding such a person 
was required to be furnished to the CEC. The PEC could as well 
recommend a person not even a primary member of the party for 
selection although the CEC specifically held the view that this should 
be in exceptional cases and that too in recognition of the person’s 
outstanding ability, eminence, technical knowledge or contribution 
to the national cause. Such a person was, however, required to 
sign the party pledge and if elected, agree to abide by the legisla- 
tive party rules and obligations. 

2. “The CEC decided that the PEC should remit to the AICC oHice 20% of 
the application fees collected from the intending candidates.” Congress 
Bulletin, August 14, 1951. 
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The PEC was also directed to report to the CEC in details 
the grounds on which the PECs selected the candidates. In doing 
so, the PEC was asked to discuss the comparative merits of the 
applicants for each constituency and give its remarks which were 
not supposed to be cursory but as much in details as possible. 

The PECs were further requested to collect information about 
the candidates in the following form. This was to be forwarded to 
the CEC along with its recommendations before the specific date : 

Information form to be filled in by candidates 

Candidate for Constituency. 

I 1. Name. 

2. Father’s name. 

3. Date of Birth. 

4. Religion. 

5. Native Place, District and Province. 

II GccupatiOii and Profession. 

1. Occupation and Profession. 

2. Education. 

3. (a) Language known. 

LI Publican National Service. 

Kind of national service, participated m social service, co-operation, 
education, religion, etc. A detailed account of responsible positions if any, 
held in such national service institutions, like Presidentships, Secretaryships. 

IV Political Work. 

Participation in freedom movcmeiiis with details of previous experience 
as (a) Member of Legislature, (b) Member of Municipal Council, Local Board, 
or Village Panchayat, (c) Member of any other Committee, 'Council. 

The CEC advised the PCCs to give special consideration to 
the claims of minorities such as Muslims, Christians and others 
while recommending candidates. The same consideration was to 
be shown to women. Claims of refugees in those areas where they 
were rehabilitated in large numbers was also required to receive 
proper consideration. 

In September 1951, Jawaharlal Nehru, as Presid' it of Indian 
National Congress, issued a circular^ to the presidents of all PCCs 
pointing out that the election work be divided into three parts : 

3. Congress Bulletin, Circular CEC-6/3151, September 1951. 
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(i) General propoganda of Congress principles, manifesto etc. 

(ii) Choice of candidates. 

(iii) Arrangements for the actual polling. 

“The future,” Nehru said, “not only of the Congress but of 
the country depends upon the quality of persons elected to Parlia- 
ment and to the State Assemblies We must choose persons who 

can represent worthily Congress principles and ideals... I am 
quite sure it is better for us to lose a few seats than to try to win 
them by compromising with any of the principles and standards.” 

He asked the presidents of the PCCs to bear in mind the 
following factors in selecting candidates, because it was on this 
basis that the CEC were asked to proceed and it was considered 
desirable that their approach should be the same. 

( i ) That any person connected with any anti-social practice, 
such as black-marketing, should not be given party ticket. Similarly 
any person whose past record was considered to be bad from the 
Congress point of view should not be selected, even though he 
might be regarded locally to have chances of winning the elections. 

(ii ) That the selected candidates must represent fUlly the 
non-communal character and approach of the Congress party. 

(iii) That persons representing large vested interests were 
seldom likely to have , a progressive social outlook, hence care 
should be taken not to put forward as Congress candidates persons 
who were likely to represent a reactionary economic policy. 

(iv) That in every State a list of persons should be made who 
by virtue of their experience and ability might be required to 
assume responsibility of government later on. A special effort be 
made to get these persons elected. 

(v) That some candidates might be reserved for the Upper 
House (Council of States) while selecting candidates for the Lower 
HouseJ (House of People). 

(vi) “Since separate electorates and reservations have been 
given up, it is therefore a hiatter of great political importance that 
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epresentative of the minority communities are put up in adequate 
numbers. If we fail to discharge this responsibility, critics will be 
entitled to say that Joint Electorates have failed and that w: can- 
not adequately protect the interests of minorities... We have to 
make special efforts to put up good Muslim candidates, even taking 
the risk of the loss of a seat or two.” He also laid stress on women 
being made Congress candidates and considered it a man-made 
reason that suitable women candidates were rare. 

Nehru thought that some of the best Congressmen would 
Jiesi tate to put forward their names, and therefore, he urged upon 
the PECs to think of such persons and directly invite them to stand 
even if tley did not send in their applications. He cautioned election 
comm ittees against choosing candidates on group lines or cliques. 

The CEC received nearly 25009 applications for about 4000 
seats.^ A'lTiost a lakh of complaints and appeals followed these 
applications which were nearly four on an average against each 
applicant. For the sake of convenience, the whole country was 
divided into fiv*- zones, each comprising the area under the control 
of senfor Congressman.’ A process of screening of the applications 
of every prospective candidate was taken up at the zonal level. 
Subsequently these ‘filtered’ applications were scrutinised during 
long sessions of the CEC which made final selections. 

Such an elaborate and exhaustive machinery adopted by the 
Congress to screen applicants and hear complaints was not employed 
in the subsequent general elections. Some changes in the rules of 
procedure were made for the second general elections of 1957, with 
a view to receive the general approval of the organisation at almost 

4. N. V. Rajkumar, “The Pilgrimage and Afler" (the A.I.C.C. Publication). 

5. The North L one was made up of Punjab, Himachal Pradesh, Pepsu, Rajas- 
than and Delhi (Convenor Shri G. L. Nanda); the Central Zone of Uttar 
Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Madhya Bharat, Vindhaya Pradesh and Bhopal 
(Convenor (Miss) Padmaja Naidu); the West Zone of Bombitv, Giuarat. 
Maharashtra, Nagpur, Vidarbha and Mahakoshal (Convenor Shri H K. 
Mahtab): The South Zone of Hyderabad. Andhra, Tamilnad, Mysore, 
Kerala and Karnataka (Convenor Shri S. K. Patil), and the East Zone of 
Assam, Bengal, Bihar and Utkal (Convenor Shri Sri Prakasa). 
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all levels. A CEC constituted on June 21, 1956 made inquiries 
regarding the suitability of prospective candidates on the following 
lines. (1) Whether the candidate was an active member of the 
Congress (2) His social, economic, political and cultural contribution, 
and also as regards his social outlook, (3) his honesty and inte- 
grity,(4) his participation in constructive work,(5) any fruitful activity 
in a local body or Parliament (6) Disciplined behaviour in the party 
(7) and if a sitting member, the nature of the contact with the consti- 
tuency. The CEC then adopted the following procedure for the 
selection of candidates 

(1) The PEC was required to receive suggestions from the 
District Congress Committee with regard to the candidates to be 
put in various constituencies in each district. (2) Each member of 
the DCC might propose one name (3) Representatives of the PEC 
chosen in consultation with the representative of CEC should visit 
different areas for ascertaining local opinion. (4) The PEC repre- 
sentative would arrange a meeting of the DCC executive and hold 
discussions with the members regarding their suggestions and thus 
find out the consensus among the members of the executive. After- 
wards he was required to invite members of the DCC who were not 
in the executive. He was also required to meet other persons in 
order to assess public opinion. After completing these formalities, 
he was required to submit to the PEC a panel of names not exceeding 
five in each constituency. * Candidates whose names were included 
in the panel were required to deposit Rs. 50/- each for election to 
the State legislature and Rs. 100/- for the Parliamentary seat. 
However, when final selection was made by the CEC, each candidate 
was to pay Rs. 50/- and Rs. 100/- for election to the State legisla- 
ture and the Parliament respectively. The PEC, in the presence of the 
representative of the CEC, considered the panel for each constitu- 
ency sent by its representativs, and made its own recommendations 
to the CEC along with the panel of names, giving reasons for the 
selection made. Where the recommendations were not unanimous, 
views of the dissenters were also required to be sent. Besides, the 

6. Proceedings of the CEC meeting held on June 21, 1956. Congress Bulletin 
No. 7, July 1956. 
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CEC was authorised to include names not recommended or even 
considered by the PEC. Thus, the final selection rested with the 
CEC. The aggrieved candidates were allowed to make representa* 
tions to the PEC and AICC representatives, or through them to the 
CEC. The PEC repiesentative concerned was invited to attend 
CEC meetings when the name of candidates from the particular 
district were being considered. 

Rules for the selection of candidates also provided the fixation 
of the proportion in regard to women, minorities and fresh blood 
which was not clearly laid down in the selection rules of 1932 
flections. A circular^ issued by the Secretary, Parliamentary 
Department of the AICC to all presidents of the PCC said (1) that 
15% of the Congress seats in the legislature be given to women (2) 
that the proportion of seats for minorities be in accordance with 
their population ratio in the State. (3) All efforts be made to 
replace 1 / 3 of the sitting Congressmen by new members in the 
legislature. 

Thus the procedure laid down for selection, resulted in setting 
up of only 239 former Lok Sabha members out of a total of 468 
whiclf was ev> lent of the infusion of new blood in the Parliament. 
As regards women and minorities the following figures were 
revealed. In the Lok Sabha out of a total of 494 seats 27 (including 
2 women) were given to Muslims, 28 seats were allotted to women 
(including 2 Muslims and 1 Christian). To Sikhs 1 1 and to the 
Christians 9 (including one woman) were allotted. On the o^her 
hand the total number of seats in legislative assemblies which Con- 
gress contested was 2906. Out of this, the number of Muslim 
candidates nominated was 212 (including 7 women); women were 
268 (including 7 Muslims, 2 Sikhs, 1 Christian); Sikhs were 62 (inclu- 
ding 2 women). The Christian candidates nominated were 25 
(including one woman) and there were four Parsees. 

The year 1962 experienced the addition of new rules for 
nomination of candidates which made a departure from the proce- 
dure adopted in the previous two elections. This vas now the 

7. Congres- Bulletin, January-February, 1957. Circular CEC, 3/37-3797 
December. 19. 1936. 
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third general election and the Congress touched the lowest rung of 
the party ladder in the process of selecting candidates. The criteria 
laid down by the CEC* asked among other things for the first time, 
if a sitting member had submitted the statement of his assets and 
ipcome. As regards the procedure followed for recommending 
candidates, a beginning was to be made from the Mandal Congress 
Committees (MCC) in each constituency whose view-points were to 
be ascertained in their meetings to be attended by the DCC president 
or an oflSce-bearer of the DCC and PEC observer. Discussion 
over the personal conduct of the candidates was specifically forbid- 
den in the MCC meetings although its members could individually 
give their opinions to the DCC president or an oflacc-bearer of the 
DCC and PEC observer. Besides, members of the panchayat 
samitis owing allegiance to the Congress party were also expected 
to give their views to the DCC president and PEC observer. Both 
the DCC president and PEC observer submitted reports to the 
PEC containing their reactions to the suggestions of the Mandal 
Congress members. In case there was no unanimity over one name 
in a constituency, they were required to note down the different 
names proposed. All the recommendations from the constituencies 
were to be considered by the executive of the DCC wherein the 
PEC observer was also required to be present. The DCC, then 
communicated its opinion with regard to all the names to the PEC. 
In case there was a difference of opinion between the DCC executive 
nd the recommendations received from the constituency, a panel 
of names was to be submitted to the PEC with its own observations. 
However, in regard to constituency, if there was any difference of 
opinion in the PEC itself, the PEC would forward to the CEC a 
panel of names. 

Another departure made from the previous rules of selection 
was that in the case of State legislature, five members of the concer- 
ned DCC or ten active members from the same district recommended 
each name while in the case of Parliament, ten members of the DCC 
or the DCCs or twenty active members from the district or districts 

8. Procedure as adopted by the Working Cominittee in its meeting held on 
February 18, 1961 and modified subsequently by the CEC in its meeting of 
29 April, 1961. 
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within which the parliamentary constituency was situated, recom- 
mended the name. The application fee was also raised to Rs. 200/- 
although the PCC was authorised to reduce the amount. Members 
of the scheduled castes or scheduled tribes were required to pay 
half of this amount. Moreover, in addition to this application fee, 
each applicant was required to deposit Rs. 500/- for election to 
the State legislature and Rs. 1250/- in regard to parliamentary 
election.® As for sitting members'® (including those of scheduled 
castes and scheduled Tribes) they were required to deposit Rs. 1000/- 
in the case of State legislature and Rs. 2500/- in the case of Parlia- 
ment. However, if an applicant was not selected, the deposit was 
-to be refunded. Adequate representation to minorities and women 
was to be given. 

The CEC specifically mentioned that a minister belonging to 
the Upper House should preferably contest for a seat in the Lower 
House in a subsequent general election. This was intended to 
enable such a minister to seek a popular verdict at the polls. The 
CEC alone was competent to consider and decide each case of 
such ministers both at the centre and in the States. 

The pro cdure adopted for the 1967 elections shows that the 
Congress had gone back to the rules prescribed by it at the time of 
the first general election held in 1952. The CEC'^ announced that 
the PEC would invite applications from the intending candidates 
and that the PEC should consult the DCC executive concerned m 
recommending candidates. This represented a departure from the 
previous rules followed in the third general election when a begining 

9. 25% of the collections made in each State were to go to the AlCC. 

10. According to the CEC every Congress sitting legislator whether M.P. 
M.L.A. or M.L.C. shall be recognised as a sitting member and shall have to 
deposit the prescribed amount that had been fixed by the Working Commit- 
tee varying in case of State legislature from that of the Parliament. To 
illustrate — a member of the State legislature if filing his candidature for 
the Parliament shall have to deposit Rs. 250Q/-. While a member of Parlia- 
ment, offering his candidature for the State legislature shall >>.we to deposit 
Rs. 1000/- only). See procedure adopted by the AlCC Working Committee 
on February 18, 1961. 

11. Circular No. CEC 3/1/8204 dated 22, 1966. 
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was to be made from the MCC. It was then considered obligatory 
to ascertain the views of MCCs in each constituency. This has 
been interpreted to mean that there is now less democracy in the 
selection of candidates than in earlier elections when MCCs could 
even recommend candidates whatever the ultimate fate their 
recommendation might have met.'< Similarly rules pertaining to 
the fixation of deposit by the CEC which each candidate was 
required to pay were different from those prescribed at the time of 
the second and third' general elections. Now it was left to the 
PEC and not to the CEC to fix the monetary contribution which 
a candidate was supposed to pay along with his application. It 
was also open to the PEC to decide what part of it was refundable 
and what was not. The CEC as in the past was authorised to make 
any changes in the list of recommended candidates submitted by 
the PEC or select persons who did not even applied. Once again, 
emphasis was laid on infusing new blood by retiring as far as 
possible 1/3 of the sitting members*^ of the Congress party in the 
State and Central legislatures. Adequate representation to minori- 
ties and women was also assured. 


12. “What the CEC has done is to leave the Pradesh Election Committee to 
decide the procedure. It is in a way a step towards decentralisation.” 
Editorial. Selection of Congress Candidates by Sadiq Alt A.l.C.C. Economic 
Review, August 1, 1966. 

13. For the LokSabha about 63 per cent of the 366 sitting members were 
renominated except in the case of Madhya Pradesh, Bengal, Madras and 
Maharashtra where more t|ian 30 per cent of the nominees were new. In 
Gujarat 20 of the 23 nominees were also new entrants. The TrlBune, 
January 10, 1967. 
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CAMPAIGN TECHNIQUES 
AND ORGANIZATION* 


Study of the election campaign is significant because it brings 
^^out the salient features of the political process. Whether the cam 
paign determines the outcome may be a debatable proposition but 
it can be confidently asserted that a study of the strategy, tactics 
and logistics* of the election campaign docs promote sound under- 
standing of the functional side of the political system. Such a 
study can be designed to include several issues concerning the 
functional organisation and techniques of support mobilization at 
the level of politics where interaction between the masses and elites 
takes place with great intensity and in a highly competitive atmos- 
phere. Whc" pioper questions arc asked and efficient methods 
followed such a study has the potential to elucidate some of the 
important aspects of political behaviour, such as the nature of 
cooperation and conflict, the style and levels of leadership and the 
variety of the means of communication and mobilization. 

This paper aims to highlight some of the important issues of 
1967 election campaign. It is based on an intensive study of an 
urban constituency in Rajasthan and hence some of its conclusions 
may have only limited validity. The author was assisted by one 
full time and two part-time research assistants during the campaign 

An analysis in the specific context of an urban constituency in Rajasthan. 

1. These are militar> terms which can be used in politics since there are many 
similarities between an election campaign and a military campaign. 
Strategy is **the art of applying force so that it makes the most effective 
contribution towards achieving the ends set by political policy.*' Tactics 
is obviously the art of using weapons in such a way that they make the 
maxim im impact, and logistics is the science of supply and movement. 
A.A. Beaufre, An Introduction to Strategy^ London, Faber and Faber, 1965, 

p. 22. 
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period,* The methods of study followed by us included observation, 
coverage of all the major public meetings, and some of the closed 
meetings of the party workers, interviews with candidates and 
campaign workers, and continuous liaison with the campaign 
offices. In addition, the author spent a full day each with the two 
“serious candidates.” 

Duration 

Theoretically, the election campaign begins after the comple- 
tion of the nomination process and ends several hours before the 
commencement of polling. In practice, the campaign is a continu- 
ous process and the imminence of an election only intensifies it. 
We can assert that the campaign for the fourth general election was 
already at a high pitch during the last sessions of the Parliament 
and the State legislatures. Long before even the selection of 
candidates, different parties were busy formulating their strategy, 
designing tactics and accumulating arsenal with which to knock down 
the rivals. In the autumn session of the Rajasthan Legislative 
Assembly, the opposition leaders levelled charges of corruption 
against members of the Sukhadia cabinet. Earlier, they had also 
presented the memorandum to the President detailing the alleged 
charges against the Chief Minister. Many speeches in the Assembly 
were directed at galleries and were intended to influence the large 
numbers of voters outside tjie Assembly premises. The ruling party 
was also using its position to formulate and implement such policies 
as might prove beneficial at the polls. Intensification of famine 
relief work in selected areas and declaration of several measures 
of welfare at this time should be regarded as ingredients of the 
campaign for the coming contest. Defections from the dominant 
party and the plans and talks of new alignments had increased 
tension in the political community even before the formal process 
for the election commenced. 

However, the formal campaigns by different parties and candi- 
dates were supposed to begin only after the withdrawals were over 

2. The author expresses appreciation of the support of Dr. S.P. Varnia and 
Dr. Iqbal Narain and thanks to Harish Chandra Sharma, Vinay Kumar 
Gupta and Hari Shankar Sharma for their assistance. 
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and the picture about the candidates in the field was clear.^ On 
January 23, the Jana Sangh held a public meeting at Manak Chopar 
to symbolize the beginning of the campaign. The same evening, 
the Jaipur City Congress organized a public meeting which was 
addressed by the Congress President, Kamaraj. The candidates and 
their workers started public meetings and personal contacts around 
this time. Campaign tempo increased about two weeks before the 
polling day. On and about 1 ebruary 1, more posters and banners 
appeared in the streets and the candidates, along with their leading 
supporters, were seen knocking at the doors of prospective voters. 
Small indoor meetings and outdoor street corner meetings began to be 
, organized and all sorts of vehicles equipped with loudspeakers began 
to move around. As the polling day drew nearer, campaign activity 
became more hectic. This continued until the end of the polling 
time. 


Thu*- the election campaign can be divided into a number of 
stacc rtli.ih are not mutually exclusive : 

(1) I’reparatory stage; 

(2) formal inauguration; 

(3) Lar'-^ public meetings stage; 

• (4) Small ward meetings and personal contact stage; and 

(5) Drawing out of the potential supporters on the polling day. 

II 

The organisational pattern 

FITectiveness of the campaign depends on the effectiveness of 
the formal as well as functional organizations. The effectiveness of 
the campaign oiganizalion is determined by several factors inclu* 
ding the coordination between the various levels of organization, 
programme planning, c.i npaign finances and dedication of the 
campaign workers. We found that the independent candidates, 
in Jaipur city at least, had no organization. They depended on 
personal contacts and their campaign was very casual. Of the 

3. It should be mentioned here that in many constituencies whe the selection 
of major candidates had been finalized earlier, the campaign, even formally, 
was launched before this date. It is significant that some of the out-of-State 
leaders of all the parties had already completed their tours of the Slate. 
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three major parties involved in the contest, the organization of 
the Swatantra party was very poor although it enjoyed the benefit of 
the charisma as well as the financial resources of Maharani Gayatri 
Devi.* The Congress organization was broad-based but it suffered 
from the lack of dedicated workers and conflicting loyalties of the 
partymen.’ Jana Sangh, by far, had the best organization. It not 
only had the services of a cadre of devoted volunteers but also had 
a plan of action which was implemented with efficiency and 
thoroughness. 

Formal campaign organization 

Attempt has been made here to prepare a chart of the formal 
campaign organization. There were important differences in the 
functioning of this organization in different parties and even in 
different constituencies. However, this chart will help us in identi- 
fying the actual functional organization at different levels. 

CAMPAIGN ORGANIZATION 
National Party Organization 

i 

Slate Party Committee 

I 

District or City Committee ' 

Assembly Constituency Parliamentary Constituency 

Campaign Office Campaign Office 

i 

Sub-divisional units 
(Chokaries or clusters of villages) 

i 

Wards or panchayat circles 

i 

Small units consisting of about 
100 to 500 voters or a village 

4. Lack of organization also marked the party at the national level. Mr. 
Masani admitted : **Wh)le the Swatantra party has made good progress 
politically, 1 am not satisfied with the progress made on the organizational 
front. We have excellent policies and an excellent manifesto, but we still 
lack the organizational efficiency that should accompany this.’* Hindustan 
Times, February 13, 1967. 

5. For example, the Jaipur City Congress office was responsible for all the 
four assembly constituencies in the city. In practice, however, the city 
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The national campaign office of a party issued directions to the 
State units, coordinated tour programmes of important party 
leaders and supplied some campaign material such as a number of 
posters and pamphlets. The State unit of the party was responsible 
for overall coordination of campaign of the party candidates in the 
State, supplied some campaign material to the candidates'* and 
coordinated the speaking schedules of the State party leaders from 
outside as well as important leaders of the party from within the 
State. Depending on the requirements of the campaign strategy, 
the State was divided in a number of sectors-each sector being 
under a party leader for intensive campaign.^ 

The district or city party units were expected to coordinate 
party campaigns at that level. They made arrangements for the 
public meetings addressed by important party leaders.* However, 
the main burden of the campaign fell on the candidates themselves. 
Each candidate had separate campaign organization with a campaign 
manager, a central office and several branch offices. The 
candidate’s campaign office prepared his programme, arranged 
ward meeting and processions, recruited volunteers or paid 
workers and took care of numerous sundry things connected with 
the campaign work. The candidates for the Lok Sabha also had 

office neglected three city constituencies and concentrated on one city 
constituency— Johari Bazar— and a rural constituency nearby. This was 
motivated by personal interests of the office-bearers who wanted to streng- 
then their own position in Johari Bazar and to gain favours of the domi- 
nant group in the PCC by supporting PCC Chief in Chomu constituency. 

6. For example, the Rajasthan PCC campaign office supplied to the DCCs 
the posters with the Congress symbol and the legend ••Vote for Congress/* 
The candidates had to bear the expenses of printing their names on these 
posters. The Rajasthan Jana Sangh office printed State level posters for 
distribution to the party candidates. The State Jana Sangh also bought one 
jeep for each parliamentary constituency. 

7. For example, the Jana Sangh divided the State of Rajasthan into five 
sectors in 1967. Each sector consisted of a number of Lok Sabha consti- 
tuencies and was assigned to a State -level leader who acted as coordinator 
of the campaign. 

8. The Jaipur City Congress, for example, made arrangements for seven public 
meetings, addressed by Morarji Desai, Indira Gandhi, Kamarid* Jagjivan 
Ram,.Y. B. Chavan, Atulya Ghosh, Sadiq Ali and Mohan Lai Sukhadia. 
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their separate central campaign office and a number of branch 
offices but the vastness of the constituencies compelled them to 
rely on their Assembly colleagues and the district and State level 
party organizations. It was not feasible for the Lok Sabha candi- 
dates to have separate organizations at ward or village level, or to 
engage in door-step contacts, although some of them tried to do so 
in selected parts of their constituencies. 


A brief description of the constituency level campaign organi- 
zation as obtained in the Johart Bazar (Jaipur) constituency in l%7 
is given here by way of illustration. The Congress and the Jana 
Sangh were the main contenders here and their formal organization 
was identical. This w'as an urban constituency consisting of four 
chowkaries. There was ‘•branch office’’ at this level. Each chow- 
kari consisted of a number of wards and there was a ward office. 
Now', the electoral list for a ward was divided into several parts, 
each part consisting of 700 to 1,200 voters. The Congress aimed 
to assign each part to tw'o or three workers, thus making a cam- 
paign worker responsible for 250 to 400 voters. The Jana Sangh 
was rich in terms of campaign workers and, therefore, each worker 
was assigned only about 100 to 150 voters. This worker contacted 
Noiers, prepared poll slips and ensured that the supporters turned 
up on the polling day. If this worker came from the same locality 
and was motivated to do his utmost for the party or the candidate, 
he could be a great asset in mobilizing support. Otherwise, the 
formal organization would be found to be inoperative and inclfec- 
live.'J 


9. People in the Congress campaign office complained that they did not have 
reliable workers, and that their organization had been penetrated by the 
spies from the rival camp. Some Oj the workers interviewed by us indicated 
that they were working for the Congress candidate only because of good 
wages. The Swatantra Party was perhaps worse in this resixrct. It had no 
viable organization at the mass level. Its ward offices were generally 
locked. A visit to the Johari Bazar office of the Swatantra Party revealed 
this utter lack of adequate organization. The two-room office was crowded 
with many young men, mostly in their teens or early twenties. The Jack of 
discipline and any semblance of organized work was very much obvious 
there. 
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Coordination 

A campaign study should aim to probe into the process of 
coordination between dilTcrent levels of the canpiign organiziUoi 
Not much attention has been paid in Indian studic> to this issue 
as concerns the candidates for Lok Sabha and the Stale legislative 
assemblies whose election is held simultaneously, who have over- 
lapping jurisdictions and who campaign among com nan set of 
voters. There are three typologies : of such situations first, where 
candidates for both the con^tituencic!. belong to the same party, 
secondly where the Lok Sabha and the assembly candidates 
belong to two dilTcrent parties which may have entered into 
no-contest agreement such as the Swatantra and the Jana Singh in 
1967, and thirdly, where these candidates are standing a^) indepen- 
dents or as nominees ol minor parlies and have arrived at limned 
agreement to extend support to each other. 

The first situUion existed among the Congress candidates 
except in >nc Lok Sabha and two assembly constituencies in 
Rajasthan in 1967 This situation alsi^ applied to other parties in 
several constituc cies I he second situation assumed greater 
significance in 1967 in mcw of the no-contest pacts between the 
like-minded parties Thus, in Rajasthan there were two dilTcrent 
party combinations Swatantia-Jana Sangh coalition and the SSP- 
PSP-CPI -coalition. 

The Swatantra-Jana Sangh coalition in 1967 was viewed with 
great interest by the practitioners as well as the students of Indian 
politics because, in the long term, it laised the possibility of 
polarization of political paities and in the shoit run, it encouraged 
hopes (or fears) of elcctoial success of the coalition. In Rajasthan, 
this coalition was of special signih^ancc because it could be the 
welding of two powerful factors /.c., financial resources and personal 
prestige of the Swatantr? leaders and the manpower lesources and 
organization of the Jana Sangh. This coalition certainly made 
some difference in the campaign strategy but it did not ' ork as 
effectively as expected or desired. The main reason for its ineffec- 
tiveness was that it was an agreement among the leaders and the 
rank and file of the two parties were not sufficiently reconciled to 
the emergent situation. 
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In December, the Swatantra party chief, Laxman Singh dis- 
closed that there were plans for a joint State manifesto of the 
Swatantra and Jana Sangh parties and that attempts would be made 
to have common campaign organization. Both of these develop- 
ments did not take place subsequently. However, there were 
reports of common campaign between the candidates of the two 
parties from several constituencies. Besides, personal relationships 
between the leaders and workers of these parties at the local levels, 
the element of mutual need played an important role in determining 
tie degree of coordination. Thus, if a Jana Sangh candidate in a 
given constituency was convinced that emphasis on the existence of 
the electoral pact would help him because of the influence of the 
Swatantra party among some of his electors, he would try to use 
this to his advantage by public display of mutual harmony and 
solidarity in spite of private complaints about non-cooperation 
from the other side.*® Some leaders of the two parties campaigned 
for the candidates of the other parly*' but both the parties main- 
tained separate campaign organizations and, by and large, fought 
their own battle separately.** Thus, the Swatantra-Jana Sangh 

•I 

10. An example of such a situation obtained in the Jana Sangh camp in Johari 
Bazar constituency. It was obvious that the local workers of both the 
parties had not forgotten the bitter fights they fought only two years ago in 
the municipal election. ^ As a result, most of the influential men of the 
Swatantra party * in this area were opposed to extending their support to 
the Jana Sangh candidate. The Jana Sangh workers also expressed their 
disenchantment with the electoral pact. But the Jana Sangh candidate was 
aware of the tremendous influence of the Swatantra candidate for Lok 
Sabha among certain sections of his constituency— especially among the 
Muslims and the Scheduled castes— which were also the strongholds of the 
Congress. Therefore, he wanted to be seen wearing the Swatantra Star 
along with the Jana Sangh's lamp. He asked his leading workers to do the 
same. He issued a poster which also mentioned the candidature of the 
Maharani for Lok sabha. Abides, he used a stencil which sought votes 
for both the parties in order to defeat Congress and raised a slogan which 
emphasized this solidarity 

11. For example, Maharani Gayatri Devi asked for support for the Jana Sangh 
candidates in Jaipur city and went to Udaipur for the same purpose. 
Similarly, Bhairon Singh and Satish Chandra Agrawal addressed public 
meetings in support of the Swatantra candidates in Chomu, Malpura and 
other places. Rashtradoot, February 11 & 13, 1967. 

12. Reports from three parliamentary constituencies — Pali, Dausa and Jalore 
however indicated that common campaigns were conducted more effectively* 
Rashtradoot^ December 28, 1966, February 4 and 11, 1967. 
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pact was limited to the allocation of seats and did not result in a 
well-coordinated campaign. The post-election dissenssions had 
roots in the pre-election atmosphere of mutual distrust and dis- 
harmony and the electoral pact only proved to be a short-lived 
camouflage. 

In Alwar Lok Sabha constituency, we found an interesting 
case highlighting the problems of the campaign coordination bet- 
ween the SSP nominee for Lok Sabha and the CPI and SSP nomi- 
nees for the assembly constituencies. This particular Lok Sabha 
candidate had been elected to the Lok Sabha in 1962 as an indepen- 
dent. In spite of the SSP cloak this time, he tried to retain his 
original sources of support. As a result, he was extending financial 
support to some of the non-party candidates in the assembly 
constituencies. The CPI nominee from the city constituency and 
this Lok Sabha candidate maintained a working relationship 
because of the considerations of mutual benefit. Still the first 
common pubin. meeting of the two was not held until February 9, 
only a week before the polling day. 

A detailed investigation into the first kind of situation should 
provide significant data about the nature of intra-party relationships. 
The LoV Sabha candidate cannot conduct the kind of intensive 
campaign as an assembly candidate can do and, hence, he must 
depend on the support of his assembly colleagues. Whether the 
assembly candidates will support their party’s nominee for Lok 
Sabha depends on several factors such as their group affiliation in 
the party and considerations of mutual benefit. In the face of a 
strong and powerful candidate of the rival party for the other seat, 
these candidates will prefer to promote their own cause. Thus the 
advice to the voters to cast “one vote for me and one for the 
Maharani” is not uncommon.” Similarly, when their party nominee 

13. The Jaipur urban constituency under our close observation indicated this 
pattern. The Congress party's nominee for the assembly complained that 
there was no cooperation from his Lok Sabha colleague. Some of the local 
Congress workers were also unhappy because the High Comir'tnd had 
selected this particular person for Lok Sabha even when he had uo record 
of identification with the party. The result was predictable. Although, there 
were some posters bearing the names and pictures of both the candidates. 
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for the Lok Sabha is strong and popular, the assembly candidates 
will try to ride on his or her coat-tails. 

Strategy 

What is the strategy of the candidates and parties in the 
campaign ? This question is of great significance because know- 
ledge of the over-all strategy helps the investigator to understand 
the orientation and direction of the campaign. On the basis of 
our study, we arrived at t)vo conclusions. 

(i) The dominant party gave more attention to weak spots 
since it was fighting a battle to retain its dominant position. Hence, 
greater re-inforcements were sent to difficult places. On the other 
hand, opposition party such as Jana Sangh, small but well organized 
and ambitious, was very keen on retaining the pockets of strength, 
while extending Its influence in other areas. Thus, it concentrated 
Its efforts in the few strong pockets. The same method also 
operated at the constituency level. Thus, in assembly constituency 
which had returned the Jana Sangh nominee during the last two 
elections, the Jana Sangh in 1967 was sure of its known sup- 
porters and the major thrust of its campaign was directed towards 
cultivating its support in the weaker sectors. The Congress which 
was underdog in this context, on the other hand, concentrated its 
efforts among those sectors of the electorate which were its tradi- 
tional supporters. 

(ii) At the constituency level, at least, the campaign is 
community-oriented and the issues play little role. Thus the 
community affiliation becomes an important determinant of a 
candidate’s campaign in relation to a particular group. That this 
community affiliation element is very important in the calculations 
of campaign managers becomes obvious even in casual talk with 
them. We found in a particular urban constituency that both the 
major candidates had divided the total electorate into such groups 

we found that many of the cars and auto-rickshaws earned banners for 
only one of them and the campaign workers made appeals for only one of 
them. Once in a wh.le, the lyssembly candidate mentioned his Lok Sabha- 
colleague's name in the corner meetings but without any particular emphasis. 
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as Muslims, Scheduled castes, Jains, Agrawals, Sindhis, Brahmins, 
etc. Having done this, attempt was made to enlist the support 
of some of the leading members of these different communities, 
issues were formulated, separate slogans were coined and signed 
appeals and campaign literature of specialized interest were circula- 
ted‘* to cater to the particular prejudices and preferences of these 
communities. Vital national and/or local issues then took the 
inconspicuous back seat and were articulated only through some 
slogans and hackneyed phrases . 

In a well-organized campaign each candidates’s staff pre- 
partis three lists of the voters. One list contains the names of 
supporters. These supporters are of two kinds : (1) traditional 
supporters of this party and (2) personal supporters of this parti- 
cular candidate. This group provides the base for mobilization 
and extension of support resulting in victory on the polling day. 
This list is bHo the source of potential campaign workers. The 
emphasis in this case is : “get them out on the polling day.” The 
second list contains the known and potential opponents. The 
campaign managers are aware that it is no use spending energy on 
them although th^v should be contacted. There is always a possibility 
of chadge of affiliation. The third list consists of the doubtfuls- 
those who are not committed to any candidate or party and who 
could be influenced. This group is the source of the floating vote 

14. The Muslims were objects of special attention in this constituency because 
they accounted for more than one-fourth of the total electorate, there was 
no Muslim candidate this time and the major confrontation was between 
the Congress and the Jana Sangh, which traditionally have held opposite 
views concerning the Muslims. The Congress tried to maintain solid 
support of the Muslims while the Jana Sangh wanted to infiltrate and wean 
the Muslims away from the Congress. The Jana Sangh candidate told them 
that their solid affiliation with one party was not in their interest. 

15. The Congress party circulated Urdu pamphlets among Muslims. The titles 
of these pamphlets wcij : {\) Afusalman aur election; (2) Jana Sanghyon 
Ki Jahar-Afasani (Venom of the Jana Sangh) (3) Swatantra Party Ki 
Asalyat (Reality of the S.P.) (4) Dumdar sitara (The star with the taill. 
Another pamphlet contained the explanation by one Muhammad Abidali 
Fayyaz as to why he left the Swatantra party. The Congress party also 
circulated »mong the scheduled castes a Hindi pamphlet entitled Harijan 
aur Jana Sangh. 
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which decides the election outcome in marginal constituencies. 
The campaign managers pay special attention to them. Information 
about particular neighbourhoods and even families is obtained 
with a view to converting as many of them as possible. Any visitor 
to a busy campaign ofGce would hear detailed analyses of some 
important individuals in this category. If this voter-classification 
on the basis of expected behaviour is properly done, the campaign 
workers would be able to know friends, enemies and potential 
friends and this knowledge 'should make the campaign effort more 
meaningful. 

Local leaders 

Since the election campaign is a process of communication 
and support-mobilization, it involves important role by the agents 
of communication. The candidate and his leading campaign wor- 
kers attempt to make face-to-face contacts with several voters but 
such contacts are only of limited duration and hence require pre- 
paratory as well as follow-up action so as to yield desired results. 
Thus the local leaders assume significant place in the campaign. 
If a campaign study is an attempt at the analysis of the functional 
political system, the investigator should identify these local leaders, 
observe their operational techniques and evaluate their effectiveness. 
Some work has been done in India to identify the local leaders in 
rural areas, especially those occupying formal leadership positions 
in the panchayati raj institutions but a great deal of research is 
needed about the political role of the local leaders in the urban 
communities. 

Our study of an urban constituency indicated the existence 
and importance of local leaders in the urban setting. Since the 
campaign was community-oriented, most of these leaders were 
important persons in their communities. We did not find any 
pattern about their backgrounds or working methods, although 
they all possessed a common characteristic, Le., influence among 
neighbours. A person may assume this role because of the family 
tradition, or education or wealth or just personal skill or a ocm- 
bination of two or more of these factors. The political parties 
must identify these persons and enlist their support. 
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It is suggested that these local leaders have only limited impor- 
tance among the educated middle classes and high caste Hindus 
although displeasure of a rich businessman with large family 
connections in the constituency can create a small crisis in the 
camp of the concerned candidate. Local leaders were found to be 
more important among ihe Muslims and the scheduled castes. 
Some of them also occupied the positions of formal leadership in 
the community or the ward. 

These local leaders need not be active party workers. The 
cai]didates woo them because of their personal influence. They 
act as agents between local people and the candidates. They 
communicate the candidate’s appeals and arguments to the voters 
and also convey the people’s demands to the candidate. They also 
act as agents in the distribution of rewards among the supporters 
of the candidate.*® After the election, they also act as service 
agents in tne community. The campaign managers describe them 
as “Hawa-banane-wale” (those who make atmosphere) and “Hawa- 
bigarne-wale” (those who spoil the atmosphere), depending on 
whose side they a-o working. In the social science terminology, 
they arc the opiniun-makers, the agents of support-mobilization. 
Stories are current of many of these local leaders who try to act as 
contractors of votes or vote-sellers.*^ 

Most of these local leaders are utilized by the candidates in 
issuing public appeals. Sometimes, a candidate distributes a 
printed public appeal directed to influence a particular community 
in the constituency but very often the candidates issue one or more 
appeals containing the names of all the leading supporters. This 
is done to show that so many of these influential persons are on 
“our” side and to create band-wagon effect. 

16. In a closed door meeting of Congress supporters in the house of local 
Muslim leader on February 5. 1967, a couple of persons complained that 
some of these Mohalla leaders (whom they mentioned by name) had taken 
money from the Congress candidate in 1962 in the name of workers and 
that this money was not distributed. 

17. The Hindustan Times an February 14, 1967 reported that the vote-sellers 
had disappeared from the Punjab scene. It said : “A new feature, which is 
fairly marked, is that there are no prominent men who can “sell” candidates 
“vote-packets.” The "chaudhris” have lost their hold on the voters." 
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The dominant party (in a given constituency) can more easily 
rope in the local leaders to its side because they want to be on the 
winning side. The rival party thus tries to encourage defections. 
Sometimes, defection of a few important local leaders can reverse 
the balance. However, it was found that a party desiring to 
establish a sound organization attempts to create a new cadre of 
leaders who favour this party and to secure that community’s 
support through these new leaders.*^ 

Ill 

Tools 

Thus far, we have dealt with the organizational aspects of the 
campaign. Tools and techniques of the campaign are also very 
important not only because they are used to implement the 
plan but also because they are visible and conspicuous. The 
kind of tools used depends on the level of technology and the 
given socio-economic and political environment. Thus, whereas 
television and radio have come to play very significant role in the 
campaigns in the United States and some of the European coun> 
tries, in India these media are outside the campaign kit except for 
the implied and indirect slant of the radio broadcasts in favour of 
the ruling party. Similarly, political pamphlets can be effective in a 
literate community where most of the voters cannot read. Thus 
at the present stage of development in India, the tools of campaign 
more commonly used are the ones which involve mass contact, are 
spectacular and are capable of creating visual impact, such as public 
meetings, processions, display of symbols and slogans. 

Pnblic Meetings 

Public meeting remains by far the most conspicuous campaign 
tool in India. Frequently, popularity of a political leader is deter- 
mined by the number of the people attending his or her public 

18. Thus, in one constituency, the local leaders of a particular community were 
on the side of the Jana Sangh in 1957. In 1962, the Congress won over 
th: loyalty of most of them. Thus in 1967, the Jana Sangh found itself 
without much influence in this community. The Jana Sangh then adopted 
a two-pronged policy of discrediting the existing leaders (pro-Congress) and 
projecting its own men-some of them were R.S.S. workers and others were 
bought— as leaders of the community. We found that the Jana Sangh was 
successful in this effort. 
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speeches. Although public meetings are generally orderly in India 
and, unlike in Britain, no heckling or interruptions are permitted, 
these meetings, to some extent, act as means of two-way communi* 
cation. The speakers present their views and argument and the 
audience sits silently indicating acquiescence. But when a large 
section of the audience desires to display its disagreement with the 
speaker, it tends to become unruly and agitative. A very conspi- 
cuous feature of the 1967 campaign was that the Congress meetings 
were disturbed all over India.'* There was hardly a Congress leader 
who did not have the unpleasant experience of facing unfriendly 
audiences. Many Congress leader;> had to cut short their speeches 
and run away for shelter.*’ Pro-Congress commentators argued 
that these disturbances were organized by the opposition parties. 
No evidence of this was made public but even if this allegation is 
true, it suggests that disenchantment with the Congress had reached 
such proportions as to enable some of these opposition parties to 
organize “successful” disruptions on a rather massive scale. 

We can classify these public meetings into three types : 
(1) those addressed by important out-of-State leaders; (2) those 
addressed by thi important party leaders from within the State; and 
(3) those addressed by the candidate and/or his local supporters. 
We find that all the political parlies invited out-of-State leaders to 
promote their campaign. These leaders visited several constituencies 
during their trips. In Rajasthan, the Congress invited sever 
important national leaders and hoped to turn the tide in its favour.* 
They spent a total of thirteen campaign days in the State and gene- 
rally addressed meetings in more than one constituency. All of them 
also visited the State capital. An analysis of the itinerary of these 
leaders suggests that their stops were arranged in such a way that 
the dominant faction within the party could reap greater benefits. 

19. “Stones and Shoes in Place of Arguments,” The Hindustan Times. February 
16, 1967. 

20. In Jaipur, all but two of the meetings addressed by the out-of Sute 
Congress leaders were disrupted. The Rajasthan Chief Mlcister also 
encountered black flag demonstrations and hostile crowds during his 
cam paign »rips to different parts of the State. 

21. In order of their arrival, they were Morarji Desai, Indira Gandhi, Kamarai, 
Jagjiwan Ram, Y.B. Cbavan, Atulya Ghosh and Sadiq Ali. 
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It is also interesting that at least one of these out-of-State leaders 
was called to plug in the support of a minority community in one 
particular assembly constituency. 

The opposition parties also obtained the services of their out- 
of-State leaders but not to the same extent as the Congress. The 
Swatantra party held the party convention in Jaipur in January. This 
convention was attended by several leading personalities of the party. 
Later, the Swatantra party bfought one Prabhawati Raje, member of 
a small princely family in Madhya Pradesh for an extended progra- 
mme of public speeches. She was a very fine orator and could keep 
her audiences spell-bound but at the same time, she created many 
controversies and might have lost several votes for the party because 
of her sharp tongue. 

Three out-of State Jana Sangh leaders toured parts of Rajasthan 
in December and January. The State unit of the party managed 
with its own manpower resources during the last stages of the 
campaign. One interesting guest speaker was Anwar Ali Dahlavi 
who was called from Delhi to mobilize support for the Jana Sangh 
among the Muslims of Jaipur. 

The other opposition parties also invited out-of-State leaders 
for public engagements but their resources were limited and so were 
theii stakes. The SSP leaders? Dr. Lohia and Ram Sevak Yadav, 
toured only eastern parts of the State where SSP had greater follow- 
ing. CPI (Marxist) leader Ranadive spent some time in the State 
but his main target was the CPI (Right). Dange and Mrs. Aruna 
Asaf Ali visited the State capital in support of the CPI candidate in 
one of the local constituencies. 

We observed a great deal of activity in the second category 
of public meetings, i.e. those addressed by important party leaders 
from within the State but we did not attempt to collect details about 
this aspect. It may, however, be mentioned that an analysis of the 
speaking engagements by the leaders of different parties can be a 
useful tool of understanding the intensity of the inter-party compe- 
tition as well as intra-party alignments. The researcher can also 
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identify leaders of different parties by examining their itinerary 
during campaign.** 

Ward meetings 

Whereas the large public meeting addressed by important 
political leaders is a significant tool of creating and spreading favour- 
able images of the party concerned, it is in the small meetings held at 
street corners or at village chopals and addressed by the candidate 
and his supporters that face-to-face encounters take place and the 
voters get an opportunity to question the candidates. Thus these 
street corner meetings play an important role in the processes of 
mass communication and support mobilization. 


On the basis of our observations in an urban constituency, 
we found that all the candidates in the assembly constituency 
attempted to organize a number of such local meetings. These 
meetings were held indoors or outdoors, or depending upon the 
weather and availability of a meeting place. The location of a 
meeting. was deter'’*incd by different factors. Sometimes, a candidate 
held such a meeting in a particular locality because he wanted to 
demonstrate to the rival that this was his stronghold or that he had 
successfully infiltrated a locality in the rival’s domain. These ward 
meetings were characterized by small attendance (anywhere between 
20 to 200), informal procedures, active role by local leaders, audi- 
ence-participation and emphasis on purely local or neighbourhood 
problems. Thus a typical ward meeting was addressed by several 
local people who pledged their support to the candidate. Some 
members of the audience asked questions and presented demands 
concerning local matters. Then the candidate made special efforts 
to identify himself with that p .rticular locality and to assure that, 
if elected, he would do his best to take care of all those problems. 
If the candidate happened to be a sitting MLA, he emphasized the 

22. Five individuals thus emerged as the leading spokesmen of their parties in 
Rajasthan in 1967. They were ; Mohan Lai Sukhadia (Congress). Kumbha 
Ram Arya (JanaU). Maharani Gayatri Devi (Swatantra). Bhairon Singh 
(Jana Sangh) and Satish Chandra Agrawal (Jana Sangh). 
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services he had performed to the residents of this particular locality 
or community.*^ 

In the United States, participation by the major candidates in 
a TV or radio debate has become an accepted norm of the political 
campaign. But in India, these public meetings are separately 
organized by the party offices and the voters do not get the oppor- 
tunity to hear rival candidates from the same platform.** However, 
attempts were made at some places in 1967 to organize such debates 
from common platforms.*^ ‘ With a few exceptions, these attempts 
were not successful. Some of the candidates were shy of such 
debates even if a non-partisan body like the Voters’ Council 
organized them.*® It is possible that the common platform approach 
will receive more prominence in future campaigns. This arrangement 
will be economical and will certainly enable the voters to evaluate 
the relative worth of the different party programmes and the ability 
of different candidates. 

23. A Jana Sangh candidate, who had represented this same constituency for 
ten years in the State assembly, held several ward meetings in the predomi- 
nantly Muslim areas of his constituency. His main emphasis was on his 
record of personal services to his Muslim constituents. He gave nanles and 
figures about the scholarships recommended and passport applications 
signed by him. He used to dramatize a particular incident in which he 
defended a particular member of this community in the court. 

24. In this system, campaign audiences tend to become segmented and ‘the 
rival candidates may be real competitors for victory at the polls, but they 
are not competitors for the favour of individual voters. Voting blocs 
confront each other on election day; alternative views do not confront each 
other in the voter’s mind,” Stanely Kelley, Jr. Political Campaignings 
Washington, The Brookings Institution, 1960, p. 26. 

25. The Junior Chambers of Commerce in several cities organized a series of 
talks by political leaders representing different viewpoints. However, these 
speakers were invited on different dates and the people’s response was not 
very encouraging (as judged by the size and participation by the audience) 
in most places. 

26. One successful common platform debate was organized in Jodhpur but in 
Jaipur, a similar attempt by the Jaipur Voters’ Council turned out to be a 
fiasco. The Congress candidate refused to participate and the Jana Sangh 
used its volunteers to convert the meeting into an anti-Congress show. 
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Processions 

Procession by the supporters of the candidate is another 
conspicuous tool of the election campaign. It is aimed at mobilizing 
the existing sentiment in favour of the candidate and his party and 
the organizers also hope to create new favourable sentiment by means 
of the band-wagon effect. Processions are different from public 
meetings and, perhaps, more effective also. Public meetings are 
held at fixed places and the interested persons must take initiative 
to go there, but a procession comes to the door-step of the voter 
with all the colour and fanfare. Besides, women voters, who do 
not attend public meetings, can also receive the impact of the 
procession. Procession thus promotes greater voter exposure to 
the candidate’s personality. A large procession, with banners 
aloft and the slogans rending the air, generates confidence among 
the friends and fear in the ranks of the foes. This is taken as an 
evidence of the candidate’s manpower resources and his support 
potential. We found that large processions were more common in 
the urban areas than in the villages. These processions were more 
frequent during the last week of the campaign. When a candidate’s 
campaign was well organized, adequate arrangements were made 
for the I'eception of the candidate by his leading supporters in 
different localities. A demonstration of spontaneous reception 
would be effective in creating the desired impact.*^ 

Poster var 

Display of posters, flags and bill-boards is an important 
ingredient of the election campaign in most of the democratic 
systems. The rival candidates and parties compete for the attention 
of the voters by these displays. In India, this device assumes 
greater importance because of widespread illiteracy among the 
electorate. Campaign managers, therefore, strive to create a 
favourable impact by display of colourful flags, party symbols and 
eye-catching wall posters. The campaign investigator should thus 
try to analyze the variety, contents and the timing of this display 
material. 

27. Two days before the polling day, I accompanied a Jana Sangh procession 
throuidi the streets of an urban constituency. A group of teenagers shouting 
slogans and making fast steps in rock’n roll style was the object of attrac- 
tion. The slogans were designed to appeal to the sentiments of the locality. 
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Stencils with candidates* names, party affiliation and election 
symbol arc the first to arrive in the market. They announce the 
imminence of the election and set the stage for the campaign. When 
a political party has nominated candidates for both the Lok Sabha 
and the assembly constituencies, these stencils contain names of 
both the candidates. Even independent and minor party candidates, 
with little hope of victory, imprint these stencils on the wall to 
announce their presence. 

Printed wall posters* come next. They are designed to com- 
municate the message of the party and/or candidate and are posted 
at strategic points to attract attention of the voters. These wall 
posters can be classified into three types : 

(1) Some posters seek general support for a particular party. 
They are prepared and distributed by the national and/or State party 
office. It is customary for these posters to carry pictures of the 
important party leaders as well as the election symbol of the party.** 

(2) The second type of posters contain the names and pictures 
of both the Lok Sabha and the assembly candidates of the party (or 
parties in case of a no-contest pact). They expect the voters to 
support this particular ticket. 

(3) In addition to these two types of posters, the assembly and 
Lok Sabha candidates also prepare their own posters which gene- 
rally carry the candidate’s picture and the election symbol, some 
slogans, biographical details about the candidate and legend that 
the voters should support him or her. 

Thus, in Muslim areas, the procession chanted “Hindu Muslim Bhai Bhai." 
The candidate, heavily garlanded, walked smiling benevolently, nodding 
approvingly and adding personal touch to each greeting. At one point, a 
brassband was ready to welcome the procession. It appeared that this 
well-organized procession was leaving a trail of massive support behind it. 

28. During the 1967 campaign, the Congress displayed two posters— one each 
with the picture of Kamaraj and Indira Gandhi. No poster with the State 
Chief Minister’s picture was seen in the streets. The Jana Sangh did not 
use picture of any national or State level leader and the Swatantra patty in 
Rajasthan used the picture of Maharani Gayatri Devi. 
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We collected several posters of the first category. An analysis 
of the contents of the posters of three political parties-Congress, 
Swatantra and the Jana Sangh-suggests that they made use of 
similar techniques and, with a few exceptions, emphasized similar 
points. Besides the posters with the pictures of Kamaraj and 
Indira Gandhi, the Congress in Rajasthan also displayed six 19” x4” 
posters with the party’s symbol and the appeal to vote for Congress 
for a definite purpose. These posters earned the following state- 
ments : 

(1) A word to the wise : vote for Congress. 

(2) Call of the time : vote for Congress. 

(3) In your interest and general interest, vote for Congress. 

(4) Congress deserves your vote. 

(5) Congress victory is your victory. 

(6) For unity and prosperity, vote for Congress. 

Wc did not lind any Congress posters which dealt with specific 
issues or mentioned special problems of the State. However, a 
large poster under the name of some anti-feudal organization 
talked of fighting ^’le cvfil forces of feudalism and capitalism but it 
did not appeal for votes for the Congress candidates, nor did it 
bsar the Congress election symbol. 

The Swatantra party did not have many posters originating at 
the national and State level. A significant exception was a 14” x 3” 
slip entitled “Twenty Years of Socialism.” With the help of 
cartoons, this tried to convey the sense of increasing tax burden 
under the Congress rule. From the .date headquarters of the 
party, appeals in the name of Maharani Gayatri Devi were issued 
which asked for voters’ support for the Swatantra party. 

The Jana Sangh posters, on the other hand, were numerous, 
were well designed and w dely distributed. We found four large 
posters prepared by national office of the Jana Sangh which carried 
the party’s symbol and appealed for support. The mes« ige in 
these posters was : 

(1) For freedom of agriculture and business, vote for Jana 
Sangh. 
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(2) For efficient and honest administration, vote for Jana 
Sangh. 

(3) Give your vote to the Jana Sangh. Put stamp on “deepak.” 

(4) For unity and security of the country; for removing Sino- 
Pak aggression ; for reducing taxes and foreign debts ; for ending 
inflation, unemployment and corruption ; for freedom of agriculture 
and business; and for the protection of farmers; vote for the 
Bharatiya Jana Sangh. 

The Rajasthan Jana Sangh also issued two general posters. 
One, a very large (40” X 30”) poster in chaste Hindi, criticized the 
Congress “misrule” and appealed for votes. The other carried the 
legend : “Defeat Congress and Save the Country. Vote for Jana 
Sangh.” 

Besides these wall posters, different candidates also distributed 
and displayed many different kinds of printed materials such as 
paper slips with the candidate's name, picture and election symbol, 
printed appeals from the candidate, ballot slips, small cards with 
the party symbol, etc. The Swatantra party in Jaipur displayed big 
boards at strategic points. These blue boards carried the banner: 
“Vote for the Swatantra party.” The Jana Sangh also had an 
impressive board on display. Half of the board was painted black 
and described corruption and general hopelessness, under the Cong- 
ress. Then there was a question: “Will there be light in our lives”? 
and the answer was provided by the brighter part of the board 
which depicted a powerful lamp (the party symbol) and carried the 
legend “if you support Jana Sangh.” This board was displayed at 
strategic points in the two city constituencies where the Jana Sangh 
candidates were contesting, and it succeeded in attracting large 
crowds of viewers. 

The last few days of the campaign presented a great spectacle 
of colour particularly in the main streets of towns and cities. The 
war of posters, loudspeakers and flags thus was an important part 
of the attempts to attract the voter’s attention. We found that a 
week before the polling day, yellow, blue and tricolour flags and 
buntings began to appear in the shop windows and the housetops. 
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This was perhaps a device whereby the shopowners and the residents 
of these houses sought to publicize their commitment to a particular 
candidate or party,^' and a warning to the rival candidate to keep 
off. This also signified the intensity of competition in parts of the 
constituency. Some of the areas looked like war zones divided in 
different sectors under occupation by the rival forces. 

Slogans 

Campaign slogans are important because they try to concent- 
rate on some specific points and catch the attention of the people.^o 
Slogans tend to sharpen the focus and the meaning of the message 
communicated by the campaign organizers. Thus the history of 
American campaigns is replete with numerous catchy phrases and 
statements such as “stay cool with Coolidge,” “I like Ike,” “Get 
America moving again,” and “In your heart, you know he is right.” 
In India, slogans, perhaps, create a greater impact because campaign 
workers recite them in public meetings and processions and even 
the little children chant them in their playful activities. 

We found that various slogans of the opposition parties in 
Rajasthan emphasized the need for and desirability of changing the 
government and the Congress camp retorted that this was not an 
easy task. The Jana Sangh and the Swatantra party also used some 
slogans to emphasize their unity whereas the Congress workers 
pointed out the disunity among the opposition ranks. The Jana 
Sangh raised the slogan: Deepak Tara met hai. Sarakar hadalna 
khel hai (There is cooperation between the lamp-Jana-Sangh-and the 

29. However, some campaign workers reported to the author that several 
persons displayed the flag of a particular party for considerations other 
than commitment and that they may not even vote for that party. 

30. An interesting example of a slogan directed against a particular candidate 
was found in the Nasirabad constituency in Rajasthan. The Congress 
candidate, Balkrisbna Kaul. was a cabinet minister and was well-known 
for his extra-marital romances. The leading women of his constituency 
asserted that they were not safe as long as Kaul occupied posiUons "f power. 
They raised the slogan : Abala Ko baebao Kaul ko harao. (Piutect the 
woman. Defeat Kaul). This theme dominated the campaign andmq;>ite 
of tremendous political and financial resources. Kaul suffered an overwhelm- 
ing defeat. 
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star-Swatantra-and it is easy to change the government). The 
Congress camp retorted : "Is deepak mein tel nahin hai. Sarakar 
badalna khel nahin hai. (There is no oil in this lamp and it is not 
easy to change the government.) The Congress also stressed that a 
government of such diverse elements, as represented in the anti- 
Congress combinations would create political and administrative 
instability. They shouted : Ek myan mein do talawar. Nahin chale- 
gi yah Sarakar. (Two swords in one sheath. Such a government 
will not last.) The combined bpposition strove to project the image 
that the Congress was losing its ground because of the rising oppo- 
sition of the people. A current slogan on this theme was: Janata 
jagi Congress bhagi (The people have awakened and the Congress 
is on the run.) The Congress party, on the other hand, emphasized 
that the feudal forces were reasserting their position in the name of 
popular revolt. They pointed out that feudalism of the Swatantra 
and vandalism of the Jana Sangh would not be allowed to continue; 
Yah raja shahi nahin chategi. Yah gundagardi nahin chalegi. 

Press 

The press, as an objective non-partisan institution, is of great 
importance in the functioning of a political system. Althdugh, 
printed matter occupies lesser position in illiterate societies, it 
continues to influence the minds of the elites and, therefore, ail the 
leading contenders for political power try to extend their control 
over segments of the press. A favourable press is a valuable asset 
indeed. 

It will be interesting to conduct intensive research in the 
people-press-elite relationship in India. An Attempt should be made 
to evaluate as to how and to what extent do the newspapers reflect 
the current sentiment among the people and to what extent do they 
help to promote and intensify this. We did not attempt an adequate 
study of the role of the press in the election campaign but observed 
a few interesting situations which may be helpful in understanding 
this role. 

It can be said that the Indian newspapers in 1967 election 
were by and large reflecting the predominant anti-Congress senti- 
ment. The national as well as the regional newspapers were full of 
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stories of the anticipated defeat of the Congress candidates in 
different parts of the country. A couple of days before the polling 
commenced, a Jaipur daily^* came out with a long article on the 
front page giving details of the Congress in distress. The headlines 
of this item read : “Reduction of the Congress strength in Rajas- 
than to half of 110 will be no surprise. All forts of 1962 breached. 
All the ministers in trouble. Possibility of the opposition parties 
securing twice the number of votes.” It is difficult to find out if 
such stories had the bandwagon impact or created the reverse 
effect by mobilizing the Congress faithfuls on the polling day. 

It is common knowledge that a number of newspapers mush- 
room during the election season. These newspapers are financed 
by the parties and/or candidates and, we found that, most of the 
news items appearing in their columns originate in the campaign 
offices. No body should be surprised to find out that the high 
level observer cited in an “analytical” article is none other than the 
campaign manager or the candidate. These campaign newspapers 
have a short life and small circulation. Few people look upon 
them as means of news but they certainly circulate various kinds of 
rumours. 

We also found that the Swatantra party in 1967 purchased 
space in newspapers in different parts of the country for a number 
of political advertisements. These advertisements emphasized the 
problems of food, inflation and unemployment. One of these adver- 
tisements bore the headline: “Will there be enough food for your 
children five years from now ?” and pointed out that the food 
prices had risen 200% during the last five years. Another advertise- 
ment dramatized the threat of continuing price inflation. It said : 
“Will a match box cost 25 paisc five years hence ?” and went on to 
explain the party’s economic programme. Two of these advertise- 
ments stressed that the Congress was not a people's party now and 
defections from Congress should be encouraged. One of these 
contained a statement of Mahatma Gandhi suggesting that the 
Congress should not attempt to exploit the people’s confidence. 

31. Rajasthan Fatrlka. February 13, 1967. Also see, M.K. Dhar, “Congresa 
Rule Unlikely in Rajasthan this Time”, Hindustan Times, January 31, 1967. 
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The Other advertisements said that Mahatma Gandhi had left the 
Congress in 1934, and asked : “When are you leaving ?” It also 
posed a question whether the Congress was a party of the people. 
After listing the “anti-people achievements’* of the Congress, it 
announced that the Swatantra party was the people’s party and 
deserved “your” support. 

Campaign themes 

An election campaign is an exercise in communication as well 
as competition. Even if ideology plays a limited role in the campaign 
and the issue-orientation lags behind the community-orientation, 
a campaign represents a phenomenon where the competing organiza- 
tions try to mobilize public support on the basis of different progra- 
mmes. A comparative analysis of the election manifestoes of the 
major political parties thus is a useful exercise. More important, 
however, is the investigation of the dominant campaign themes as 
represented in public speeches as well as private discussions. These 
campaign themes determine the direction and substance of the 
campaign and help the voters in making choices between the rival 
candidates and the competing party organizations. These campaign 
themes also provide an index to the political di ilogue going on in 
the countrj'. 

The fourth general election in India came after twenty years 
of independence during which* period the Congress had been the 
dominant political organization all over the country. Thus Congress 
became the most important issue in the 1967 campaign. The opposi- 
tion parties accepted anti-Congressism as a dominant political 
theme and stressed the need for defeat of the Congress as an 
important element in the strength of the democratic system in India. 
The process of defections and resulting disintegration of the 
Congress party had set in even before the campaign began and the 
anti-Congress forces were asserting that the doom’s day for the 
Congress was around the corner. It is not surprising that after two 
decades of power, the Congress leaders were jittery in face of the 
threat of defeat in the election. Their appeals, therefore, were made 
in the name of stability. They argued that defeat of Congress at this 
stage of Indian development would jeopardize the survival and 
vitality of the political system because the fall of Congress would 
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result in the emergence of diverse political forces which could not 
provide stable administration. 

During the twenty years of rule, the Congress had accumulated 
a substantial record of mistakes, malpractices and failures which 
sometimes looked more conspicuous than its achievements. At the 
time of this campaign, the country was experiencing particular 
strains and hardships on the economic front. Rising prices, increa- 
sing unemployment, continuing food scarcity and proven evidence 
of corruption in the administration provided the opposition with 
an arsenal of critical issues with which to wage its fight against the 
Congress. The opposition speakers all over the land emphasized 
these issues and the situation was such that the Congress was “left” 
without convincing answers. Maharani Gayatri Devi declared in a 
public meeting at Jaipur that she would quit politics if it could 
be established that even a single Congress minister in Rajasthan was 
not corrupt ! This was a challenge to the Congress leadership to 
demonstrate that it was capable of providing an honest and efficient 
administration but they did not answer. Under the circumstances, 
citizens were left to draw their own conclusions. 

It can be said that the Congress emphasized the negative 
aspects of the campaign issues. They pointed out that the opposition 
ranks were conspicuous by the lack of unity and harmony and that 
the concerted effort to dislodge the ruling party was the manifesta- 
tion of the deep seated frustrations of the have-nots. During the 
three previous elections, the plan document proved to be an impor- 
tant asset for the Congress who could swear by the promises 
contained therein and could take the credit for the achievements 
listed there. Unfortunately for Congress, the fourth plan was not 
available at the time of the fourth election. 

In some States, lik'* Rajasthan, where the major challenge to 
the Congress came from the rightist parties, the Congress leaders 
emphasized their anti-feudal socialistic character. The th 'Jat of 
feudal capitalist combination was used as a stick to herd the people 
into the “progressive” camp of the Congress. A powerful member 
of the Congress High Command, Atulya Ghosh, availed of this 
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opportunity in a public meeting at Jaipur on February 4, to demand 
abolition of the privy purses, and the Prime Minister accused the 
capitalists of being ungrateful.^^ At least, she was candid in confess- 
ing that many of these capitalists had thrived under the Congress 
rule. 

IV 

RESEARCH FRONTIERS 

To sum up, it can be sRid that the election campaign in India 
is a many-faceted phenomenon of great significance to the practising 
politicians, the people and the social scientists. There is a lot of 
colour and fanfare for the people in the campaign which provides 
them an opportunity not only for political participation but also for 
free entertainment. Politicians can learn from their mistakes and 
perfect the techniques of communication and mobilization for use at 
a later date. The election campaign also highlights the points of 
strength and weaknesses of the political system under strain. 
Similarly, the social scientists can avail of this opportunity for 
solid research. This is the time for them to test their theories, to 
gain insight into the areas of practical politics and to evaluate the 
functional system in the context of statutory structure and socio- 
economic environment. 

We arc woefully aware that the Indian social scientists, the 
political scientists in particular; have not made full use of these 
opportunities in the past. There are many areas of research during 
an election campaign which can keep most of us busy. A handsome 
amount of work has been done in the Western countries about the 
role of communications in political development.^^ Campaign time 
is the best time to test some of these hypotheses in the Indian 
context. Election campaign should be studied as an element of 
overall political development because some of the techniques of 
campaign are also the techniques of nation-building. There is 
great need for the analysis of the techniques of support-mobilization 
because their significance goes much beyond the campaign time. 

32. See, Hindustan Times, January 20, 1967. 

33. See, for example, Lucian W. Pyo. Communications and Political Develop- 
ment, Princeton University Press, 1963. 
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Similarly, we should attempt to identify local leaders-the agents of 
communication and mobilization-in different communities and 
evaluate their importance. Informal groupings play a vital role in 
the organizational behaviour and depth studies of these informal 
leaders will be useful in the understanding of human behaviour in 
the political context. There are many other items on the research 
frontiers, such as the elite-mass relationship, people-press-elite 
relationship, competition-cooperation and the techniques of 
conflict-resolution, etc., which can be effectively handled in well 
planned and systematic campaign studies. 
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Bounded by Tripura and East Pakistan, Assam occupies a char- 
acteristic geographical position. It comprises the Valley of Brahma- 
putra with mountain ranges on either side, as far as the frontiers of 
Bhutan and Tibet on the North and of Burma in the South-East. 
In 1961, the population of Assam was 119 million. It is significant 
that this State has the largest percentage of tribal population. 
Assam became a British protectorate after the first Burmese war in 
1826. In 1832, Cachar was annexed. In 1835, Jaintia Hills were 
included in the East India Company’s dominions and in 1839 
Upper Assam was annexed to the province of Bengal. In 1874, 
Assam was separated from Bengal and constituted into a Chief 
Commissioner’s province. In 1905, a large portion of Bengal was 
added to the province of Assam and a new province known as East 
Bengal *and Assam was constituted. There was a widespread 
agitation against this measure and although it was then pronounced 
‘a settled fact’, it was unsettled in 1912 when the old province of 
Assam was reconstituted. In 1947, a large portion of Sylhei went 
over to Pakistan. 

Neither parliamentary institutions nor practices are new to 
Assam. After the reconstitution of Assam into a Chief Commiss- 
ioner’s province, a legislative council was established. Under the 
Government of India Act, 1919, a very substantial number of 
members of the legislative council was elected. But elections were 
not based on universal adult franchise. It was limited in the sense 
that only those who owned certain amount of property or who paid 
certain amount of tax were enfranchised. As a consequence, the 
bulk of the population was excluded from participation in elecuons. 
It was in 1952 that adult franchise was introduced. 

II 

The total voting population in Assam was 40 66 lakhs in 1952. 
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It increased to 57 lakhs in 1957. M$le voters far out number 
female voters, the latter counting to about 8 lakhs. 

la accordance with statutory provisions, Assam has been 
allotted seats to the Lok Sabha on the basis of one seat for eveiy 
7*2 lakhs of estimated population and one assembly seat for every 
72,000 population. 

The Election Commissioner in consultation with the State 
Advisory Committee fixed the boundaries of the parliamentary and 
assembly constituencies. By and large, existing administrative 
units were retained and seats were allotted to districts in proportion 
to their population. 

Assam’s quota is 14 members to the Lok Sabha and six to the 
Rajya Sabha. The former are elected from single member consti- 
tuencies, one of the seats being reserved for scheduled castes, one 
for scheduled tribes (Plains) and one for scheduled tribes (Hills). 

Assam has a unicameral legislative assembly of 126 members. 
The State is divided into as many single-member constituencies. 
The reservations are : 25 seats for scheduled tribes (both Plains and 
Hills) and 8 for scheduled castes. 

Political Parties 

In the 1967 elections, eleven political parties contested elec- 
tions. Eight of them, recognised by the Election Commission, were: 

The Indian National Congress, CPI, CPI (M), PSP, SSP, Swatantra 
and Jana Sangb; in addition to these national parties, the All Party 
Hill Leaders’ Conference (APHLC), a local one, was also in the 
field. There were other parties, not recognized by the Election 
Commission: Revolutionary CPI, Revolutionary Socialist Party 
(RSP), Cachar Progressive Party (CPP), Assam Labour Party (ALP) 
and Jana Congress (JC). Their candidates contested elections as 
independents. 

Election Schednle 

As in the previous general elections, in 1967 also, elections 
were held on two days. In 1952, however, polling was spread over 
21 days and it took about a month to finalize elections. In 1967, 
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it was obvious how much and far advanced the election machinery 
had become, to have accomplished in only two days what took 
almost a month earlier. It might be possible to concentrate the 
election to just a day in 1972. 

Role of the Press 

The State has four prominent dailies - two each in English 
and the vernacular. Amongst prominent weeklies are : j4ssam Baton, 
Assam Bani, Janam Bhumi, Shillong Observer and Shillong Times. 
Of the English dailies, the Frontier Times, published from the 
capital, has only a limited circulation, most of it confined to 
ShiDong town. All these papers claim a non-partisan interest in the 
politics of the State and other public affairs. It might be well worth 
examining the position, nevertheless. 

Not based on first hand information, owing to lingua diffi- 
culties, the analysis hereafter is based upon sources otherwise 
available. For instance, Nutan Assamiya an important newspaper, 
is taken to be hostile towards the CPI in the opinion of Gauri 
Shankar Bhattacharjee, former leader of that party in the legislative 
assembly. This view was confirmed by Sarat Chandra Goswami, 
Principal of the Handiqui Girls’ College. In the opinion of the 
chairman of the State unit of the PSP and general secretary of the 
SSP, that newspaper is a mouthpiece of the Congress. The editor 
of the paper, however, refutes these assertions and claims that his 
paper is independent. Chief Minister Bimala Prasad Chaliha says 
that the editor of the papier has progressive ideas and opines on 
issues on merit. The fact cannot be denied, however, that the papier 
gives considerable coverage to the Congress and assigns an insigni- 
ficant place to news of other parties. 

The Assam Tribune is, by no means, neutral. It is true that 
before 1952, it had a neutral outlook but thereafter it drifted to a 
pro-Congress stance. Of course, it has no soft corner for leftist 
parties, like the CPI (M), CPI and the SSP. It is indifferent towards 
the PSP and ignores rightist parties like the Swatantra and Jana 
Sangh. Another paper, Dhainik Assam is a replica of the Assam 
Tribune, Assam Batori occupies a pieculiar position. It does not 
attempt to mould public opinion and seems to be led by public 
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opinion. Chandra Prasad Saikia, a former editor of the paper does 
not agree with this view. He asserts that as long as he was editor, 
he tried to mould public opinion by focussing public opinion on 
particular issues. He, however, admits that the paper is anti - 
Communist. The same thing may be said of Assam Batti. It is 
apparent that the press exercised little influence over the electorate, 
because for about five million voters there were only four dailies 
and four weeklies, with a total circulation of 50,000. 

Ill 

Different political parties adopted different procedure for 
selection of candidates. The two CPIs, did not invite applications. 
The district committee selected candidates and forwarded its 
recommendation to the State committee which, in turn, forwarded 
the list to the central committee. Individual members might sug- 
gest their names for a seat in the legislature but applications were 
not invited. All other parties invited applications from prospective 
candidates. 

The Congress invited applications from intending candidates. 
Each candidate was required to give certain personal details-such as 
age, educational qualifications, occupation, public service rendered 
and parliamentary experience. Applications were required to be 
submitted to the prescribed authority in accordance with specifica- 
tions of date and application fee. Each candidate had to sign a 
pledge that he would abide by the decision of the party and would 
remain faithful to it. After the receipt of applications, they were 
referred to the district committee for its opinion. In case of the 
PSP and SSP, further consultations with the constituency Kisan 
Panjhayat or the trade union affiliated to it were also held. 

Comparatively, the Congress received a larger number of appli- 
cations than any other party. It received 57 applications for the 
14 Lok Sabha seats and 531 for 110 seats in the legislative assembly. 
There were no applications for the seats reserved for the scheduled 
tribes in the Garo, Khasi and Jaintia Hills. The number of 
applications received for the reserved seats in the Mikir, North 
Cachar Hill and Mizo Hills was equal to the number of seats avail- 
able for contest. 
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The PEC sat in two sessions for selection of candidates. The 
first session was held from October 4-8, 1966 and the second from 
November 4-7, 1966. In the first session, the candidates appeared 
before the PEC. The Committee interviewed about 580 candidates. 
On the first day of the second session, representatives of various 
organizations, call them pressure groups, were interviewed to 
consider their claims for representation in the legislature. In the 
next three days, applications of candidates were considered 
district-wise and decisions were arrived at on each application 
after consulting the president of the DCC concerned. 


The PEC recommended, by a unanimous vote, 102 candidates, 
for the assembly seats and 9 for the Lok Sabha seats. Some 
applications for the assembly seats were referred to the CEC. They 
were Hajo, Kokrajahar East and Goalpara West. For the Hajo 
seat the applicant was a former Governor of Madras, Bishnu Ram 
Medhi. For Kokrajahar East, there were four candidates. The 
PEC recommended Sarat Chandra Sinha who had not applied. Sinha 
declined the cffei. Cn the other hand, he suggested Rani Manjula 
Devi for the seat. Foi Goalpara West, Nazmul Haque was the appli- 
cant blit he was detained under the Preventive Detention Act during 
the Indo-Pakistan conflict. That, naturally, led to the poser 
whether such a candidate was eligible to be recommended. 

The PEC did not take any decision in respect of five seats 
reserved for scheduled tribes in the Khasi and Jaiiitia Hills. Nor 
did it consider the candidate to be set up for the Lok Sabha seat, 
reserved for scheduled tribes. Again, no decision was taken in 
respect of the Haflong reserved seat because Jayabhadra Hagjer 
expressed his unwillingness to contest election. No decision was 
taken in regard to the Bagmara reserved seat because no suitable 
candidate was available to contest against Capt. Williamson Sangma. 
But the PEC decided to set up its candidates to contest all the three 
assembly seats in the Mizo Hills, not with a view to win them but 
to improve the party position in that area. In the final analysis, 
the PEC recommended 116 candidates for the legislative assembly 
and 13 for the Lok Sabha and referred three cases relating to the 
assembly to the CEC. 
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It seems as if the selection was made in such a manner as to 
satisfy the three candidates for the leadership of the parliamentary 
party viz. Bimala Prasad Chaliha, Dev Kant Barua end Mahendra 
Mohan Choudhury. Ail the three secured 40 nominations each for 
their supporters 

The PEC was required to select men of integrity and merit. 
It was also required to give due representation to minorities and 
representative organizations. But a perusal of the records in the 
several Congress offices indicates that these factors were assigned 
secondary position. At all times the PEC was dominated by one 
factor-chances of success. If integrity had been insisted upon, 
some of the candidates should not have been selected. It is true 
that such factors a.s popularity of the candidate, his service to the 
country and to the party, belief in Gandhism, championship of 
minority and labour interests and backing of pressure groups received 
due consideration. It is also true that certain persons were selected, 
although they were dark horses, just to placate a particular com- 
munity, or because an applicant happened to be close or related to 
a prominent Congressman. Very often the PEC selected persons 
who did not apply for the seat. Sometimes it shifted a candidate 
from a parliamentary seat to an assemb y seat and vice versa. And 
sometimes it shifted a candidate from one parliamentary seat to 
another, just to accommodate another. Thus, several factors were 
taken into account in the selection of candidates. 


The tables hereunder show the age-group, academic qualifica 
tions and professional background of the Congress candidates : 

Table I 


Age group 

Candidates for the 
Assembly 

Candidates for the 

Lok Sahha 

25 to 35 

16 

3 

36 to 45 

44 

5 

46 to 55 

41 

6 

56 to 65 

19 

3 

Above 65 

6 

1 


Total 126 

18 
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Table II 


Academic Qualifications 

Assembly 

Lok Sabha 

Post-Graduate 

39 

12 

Graduate 

23 

2 

Under-Graduate 

26 

3 

Matriculate 

15 

— 

Under-Matriculate 

24 

1 


Table HI 


Professional Qualifications 

Assembly 

Lck Sabha 

Lawyers 

34 

1 

Agri^lturists 

32 

3 

Social Workers 

15 

2 

Teachers 

14 

1 

Trade Unionists 

12 

1 

Tea Planters 

4 

1 

Medical Practitioners 

3 

_ 

Industry & Trade 

10 

1 

Writers 

2 

1 

Journalists 

1 



It must be said that the selection of candidates was not free 
and fair-because the selection committee consisted of rival candidates 
making a bid for party leadership. Each of them tried to consoli- 
date his position by a search for a numerical affirmation of support 
base. In this struggle for power, party interests were sacrificed. 
The quality of the candidates was assigned a secondary place; 
suitability or unsuitability, popularity, integrity or otherwise of the 
candidates, were inconsequential. The only basis of selection was 
loyalty to the leader. 

The recommendations of the PEC were forwarded to the 
CEC. The latter followed three principles in approving selections 
made by the former : first, ordinarily, preference to be given to the 
sitting members unless there were serious charges against them; 
second, the CEC would enquire into cases of complaints against 
candidates; and finally, no candidate would be recommended if he 
had been found to have violated party discipline. 

In the final outcome, the CEC made certain alterations in the 
list submitted by the PEC. First, Jyotsna Chanda had been allotted 
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an assembly seat by the PEC. The CEC reversed the recommen- 
dation and allotted her a candidature to the Lok Sabha. That was 
unfortunate because there were better candidates in the field. Asoka 
Chanda, former Auditor and Accountant General, had applied for 
the same seat. His vast administrative experience and knowledge of 
finance would have been of immense help to the Lok Sabha in 
general and to the party in particular. There was nothing distinctive 
about Jyotsna Chanda except that she was a widow of Arun 
Kumar Chanda, a former Congressman. On grounds of merit 
alone, Asok Kumar Chanda should have been preferred. Second, 
the PEC recommended Dharnidhar Das and Dinesh Chandra 
Goswami for the Gauhati parliamentary seat. The CEC selected 
Dharnidhar Das and shifted him to Mangaldai to contest against 
Hem Barua of the PSP. Renuka Debi Barkataki was shifted from 
Mangaldai to Gauhati only to be defeated by a Communist, Dhires- 
war Kalita. Third, the PEC recommended Azizur Rahman and 
Durga Dutta Lohia for the Dibrugarh parliamentary seat. The CEC 
selected Jogendranath Hazarika, a sitting member. 

As regards assembly seats, the CEC made similar changes. 
First, the PEC recommended Suranjan Nandy, a supporter of 
Moinul Huq Choudhury and Dev Kant Barua for the Ratabari 
seat. The CEC set aside this recommendation and selected 
Biswanath Upadhyaya, a supporter of Kamakhya Prasad Tripathi 
and a loyal friend of Bimala Prasad Chaliha. It might be remem- 
bered that Upadhayaya was an active member of the PSP in the 
previous assembly. He joined the Congress along with Asoka Mehta. 
Second, the PEC selected, by a unanimous vote, Umaruddin for 
the Dhubri assembly seat. But the CEC rejected the recommendation 
at the intervention of Bimala Prasad Chaliha and selected Ahmed 
Ali. It was alleged that Umaruddin was involved in suspicious 
activities during the Indo-Pakistan conflict. Opponents of Chaliha 
alleged that he made use of the police reports against Umaruddin 
and got rid of him. We have no evidence to support this contention. 
However, it must be said that Umaruddin was an active member of 
the group consisting of Moinul Huq Choudhury and Dev Kant 
Barua and, therefore, an opponent of Bimala Prasad Chaliha. It 
seems, Chaliha exercised his influence and got rid of this thorn in 
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his flesh. Third, for the Titabar Assembly seat the PEC selected 
two candidates-Bijoy Krishna Handiqui and Bhuban Chandra 
Handiqui. But the CEC, at the instance of Bimala Prasad Chaliha, 
selected Debeswar Sarma. It might be remembered that Sarma 
was a member of the Chaliha cabinet in 1958 and was dropped for 
anti-party activities against his bitter rival Dev Kant Barua. Now 
that Dev Kant Barua aspired for leadership of the legislative party, 
Debeswar Sarma would not wish him to succeed in his efforts. 
Chaliha took advantage of this situation and secured nomination 
for Sarma for the Titabar seat though he did not apply for it. 

As regards Hajo seat for which Bishnu Ram Medhi was 
applicant, the Congress President was not at first inclined to 
entertain the application on the ground that it would not be appro- 
priate for a former Governor of a State to seek membership of a 
legislative asscmbly-a contention which was not in accordance with 
actual facts. In the past, Harekrushna Mahatab had resigned 
Governorship of Bombay and became a member of the Orissa 
legislative assembly. Ultimately the CEC yielded to local pressures 
and allotted him the Hajo seat. Whatever may be the arguments 
in favoqr of Bishnu Ram Medhi, it was improper for a former 
Governor who completed his term of office to seek membership of 
a legislative assembly. Here again, Chaliha seems to have influenced 
the CEC to give nomination to Medhi because the latter was 
considered a helpful supporter. 

Although the changes made by the CEC were not many, they 
were vital. They strengthened the position of Bimala Prasad 
Chaliha and seriously affected the chances of Dev Kant Barua for 
the leadership contest of the legislature party. It appears, Bimala 
Prasad Chaliha and Mahendra Mohan Choudhury entered into an 
understanding on the issue of leadership and, therefore, the changes 
effected by the CEC also received approval of Choudhury. 

However, selections made by the CEC were not acce^stable to 
several Congressmen. Therefore, they left the organization and 
formed the Jana Congress; several others sought election as indepen- 
dent candidates. Perhaps, some aspirants became desperate for 
their legitimate claims were brushed aside. But when they applied 
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for Congress nomination, they gave an undertaking that they 
would not contest elections even if they were not selected. In 1967, 
twenty prominent Congressmen were expelled from the Congress 
for six years for contesting elections as independent candidates. 
These defaulters included two sitting MLAs. Of course, such 
instances of indiscipline were not confined to the Congress alone. 
In case of the Jana Sangh and the SSP also, similar instances were 
available. 

The number of candidates set up by different political parties 
was as follows : 


Party 

Number 

of candidates set up for 


LokSabha 

Assembly 

Congress 

14-13 

120 

PSP 

4 

35 

CPI 

4 

22 

CPI (M) 

- 

14 

SSP 

2 

17 

Jana Sangh 

3 

20 

APHLC 

1 

12 

Swatantra 

1 

13 

Independents 

18 

239 


Uncontested Returns 

In 1967 there were five uncontested returns. Two of them 
belonged to the APHLC and three to the Congress. It must, how* 
ever, be stated that actually there were only four uncontested returns, 
because one of the Congress candidates was returned uncontested 
from two constituencies and he resigned one of them. There were 
no uncontested returns to the Lok Sabha. 

Electoral Alliances 

Fourth election alliances might be divided into local ones and 
of State level. Let us consider the first. The opposition parties did 
not take advantage of the interna* squabbles of the Congress. They 
took too much time over negotiations and ultimately agreed only 
with regard to 63 of the 126 assembly seats and 8 of the 14 Lok 
Sabha seats. 

The parties that entered an alliance were : the CPI (M), CPI, 
SSP, RCPI and RSP. The PSP was not a party to the alliance. As 
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a result, the 8 Lok Sabha seats and 63 legislative assembly seats 
were distributed as follows : 

1. SSP : 1 Lok Sabha and 18 assembly seats; 

2. CPI : 3 Lok Sabha and 17 assembly seats; 

3. CPI (M) : 2 Lok Sabha and II assembly seats; 

4. RCPI : 1 Lok Sabha and 11 assembly seats. 

Although the PSP did not join the United Left Alliance, it 
seems to have agreed to avoid clashes with the Alliance, as far as 
possible. Accordingly, the CPI did not set up its candidate against 
chairman of the State PSP, although the former had considerable 
following in the Mangaldai parliamentary constituency. Again, 
the CPI at the request of two independent candidates, withdrew 
its nominees from two assembly constituencies with a view to 
present a united front against the Congress. 

We turn to local alliances : In the Cachar district, a united 
opposition iront was formed with a view to defeating the Congress. 
The constituents of the front were • Janta party, Cachar Progressive 
party, CPI, CPI (M) and the Socialist Union Council. 

As it turned out, the United Left Alliance was responsible 
for the defeat of several Congress candidates. 

Election Symbols 

In the first two general elections, the number of symbols was 
13. Of those, three were symbols recognized at the national 
level, and called ‘Recognised Symbols’. They were allotted to all 
India political parties. The remaining ten symbols were unrecog- 
nised. They were allotted to local parties. Two of the ten symbols. 
Lamp and Flaming Torch were not chosen by any candidate. In 
the allotment of symbols no difficulty was experienced. All the 
three recognised political parties utilised the symbols reserved for 
them excepting in one case, Katlichera assembly constituency, 
where the PSP canaidate was allotted one of the free symbols 
instead of the party symbol because the party failed to intimate 
in time the name of its official candidate to the returning fficer. 

In 1967, the Election Commission prescribed 23 symbols, 16 
of them were reserved and the remaining seven were free symbols. 
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The Commission classified political parties into two-recognised and 
others. The recognised political parties were further classified into 
two-multi-State and State political parties. A recognised raulti- 
State political party was one which contested elections in more 
than one State and polled more than four percent of the total 
votes cast in the country in the previous general elections. Each 
recognised party was allotted a reserved symbol. All the candi- 
dates sponsored by it in the country were allotted the same symbol. 
Besides the multi-State recognised political p.trties, there were 
recognised State parties. The recognised State parties were those 
which secured more than 14 percent of the total votes cast in the 
State in the previous election. 9 symbols were reserved for them. 
In Assam, the APHLC was a State recognised party ani its election 
symbol was ‘flower’. 

The Contest 

Contested elections may be classified into several categories : 
straight contest, three-cornered contest and so on. In 1967, there 
was straight contest for Lok Sabha seats in three constituencies 
-in the autonomous districts, Barpeta and Tezpur. I-'or the assem- 
bly seats, there was straight contest in 17 constituencies. There 
were three-cornered contests in 3 Lok Sabha constituencies and in 
31 assembly constituencies. There were 4 candidates in 5 Lok 
Sabha constituencies and 37 assembly constituencies. In all other 
constituencies there were 5 or njore candidates. From the above, 
it is evident that in a vast majority of constituencies, there was no 
straight contest. As a consequence several candidates were elected 
by a minority vote. 

V 

EDUCATION OF THE VOTERS 

Since 80% of the voters in the State are illiterate, political 
education of the voter assumes greater importance. While this was 
left entirely to political parties, the government had undertaken 
the responsibility of educating voters with regard to rights and 
obligations and issues in the elections. The Films Division of the 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, Government of India 
produced two films, Rights and Responsibilities and Democracy in 
Action, dealing mainly with the ihechanics of the general elections. 
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In addition, the government issued a number of handbills instruc- 
ting voters as to how they should exercise their franchise. 

The Campaign 

As regards political education of the voter by political parties, 
it appears not much was done in that regard. The vital principlcs- 
that no political party should indulge in any activity which would 
aggravate the existing differences or create mutual hatred or cause 
tension between different castes, communities, religions or lingu- 
istic groups; criticism of other political parties would be confined 
to policies and programmes, past record and work done; meetings 
and processions organized by political parties would not be 
disturbed, were not only not abided by but openly and consis- 
tently violated by several candidates. In this connection a prominent 
Congressman was arrested in 1967 in Jorhat for publishing a novel. 
The charge against the publisher of this so-called novel, running 
into 218 pag'=s was not one of defamation but of publication and 
distribution of obfcene literature. This novel was published in the 
midst of 1967 general election. It is believed to be responsible for 
the defeat of the Congress candidate. In another constituency the 
serviccs’of an unmarried mother were enlisted by a political party 
to tell the voters that X (the candidate) was responsible for the 
birth of her child. In another constituency, the same political 
party put up objectionable public hoardings. In several constitu- 
encies, the Prime Minister was shown to be dancing to the tune of 
American capitalists. In several other cases, campaigning tactics 
were done in utter bad taste. Also, money flowed like water to 
woo voters. 

Again, almost all the candidates appealed to parochial feelings 
of voters. Brahmin vote, Kalita vote and Kayastha vote was 
common talk. In constituencies where the Jana Sangh contested 
against Muslim candidates, the appeal was openly communal. In 
the predominantly Bengali area, the appeal was to racial feelings. 
By and large, elections were fought on issues other than ider 'ogical. 
Every ethnic, linguistic and religious group set up its own 
candidates. The atmosphere was not congenial for discussion of 
matters of economic and political importance, and all the political 
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parties were responsible for such a state of affairs. They did very 
little to educate the electorate on secular principles. The Congress, 
professing to establish a socialist society, was equally guilty. On 
the other hand, the principal leaders of the Congress spent their 
waking hours in factional fights. The DCCs and MCCs consisted 
of half-baked politicians who spent most of their time in securing 
permits and licences for their kith and kin. The leading left 
parties had no mass base. Owing to fluid financial resources they 
could not achieve startling rpsults for their party. Further, they 
were riven by feuds and concerned themselves with issuing of 
statements periodically or with the formation of Andolan Samitis, if 
only to show that they existed. 


From all this we should not jump to the conclusion that the 
political parties did not speak at all of political and economic 
matters. The PSP was the first to launch the election campaign. 
It publicized that the Congress government instead of promoting 
the prosperity of the country crippled its economy. It held that 
the economic policies of the Congress were responsible for inflation, 
unbearable taxation, decline in production and spiralling of the 
prices of the essential commodities. While people were starving for 
want of food, foodgrain was rotting in government godowns 
due to the inefficiency of officers and apathy of the Congress 
government. It accused Congressmen of corruption. Dealing with 
the failures of the Congress government, the PSP also accused that 
party for failure to preserve the integrity of the State and aggraving 
the problem of the Hill Areas. 

The CPI said that the Congress was a party of capitalists, a 
familiar line of accusation. The Congress muzzled freedom of 
expression; promoted casteism communalism, corruption and 
nepotism; ruined the lot of the common man and aggravated the 
already volatile law and order situation by provocations. Speaking 
of land reforms, the CPI accused the Congress that no radical reforms 
were introduced; the tillers of the soil were not made its owners; 
improved methods of cultivation were not introduced; land legisla- 
tion, in keeping with the ./Irl, was not introduced; the Land 
Ceiling Act was put into the waste-paper basket. Attacking 
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Congressmen, in general, the CPI levelled several charges of corru- 
pting public life and appealed to the electorate to oust the Congress. 

The CPI (M), similarly charged the Congress with promoting 
anti-social practices, as no more than an agent of the capitalist- 
imperialists. It was vehemently critical of Congress policies vis-a-vis 
industrialists and industrialization; preventive detention and wanton 
use of foree to crush agitations ; policies with regard to Vietnam and 
the general flux in national life. 

Dealing with domestic issues, the CPI (M) said that the Cong- 
ress neglected Assam. It facilitated the flight of capita] to the 
.^xtent of 900 crores of rupees every year. Instead of establishing 
cement, paper and textile mills and a full-fledged oil refinery, the 
Congress leaders spent their waking hours in quest for power. It 
also accused the Congress of giving out the idea of the federal plan 
for Assam, which, it alleged, was threatening integrity of the State. 

The uimpaign of the SSP was on similar lines. It also promised 
to nationalise tea gardens and oil industry. The APHLC promised 
to get rid of the domination of the Assamese by the establishment 
of a llill State. It also promised equal opportunities to all. 

The Congress, on the other hand, did not indulge in polemics. 
It demonstrated its achievements by facts and figures. It indicated 
the lines of progress of the State made possible under Congress 
rule and promised to solve all other problems like the problem of 
infiltration of Pakistanis and the problem of Hill State. 

Suspension of Poll 

In 1967, there was suspension of poll in three places. Polling 
was suspended at a polling Station for 30 minutes in Sarukhetri 
assembly constituency on account of a clash between two rival 
groups. Similarly, polling was suspended for 55 minutes at a 
polling station in the Golakganj Assembly constituency in the 
Goalpara district owing to the appointment of a lady as a 
presiding officer. Polling was suspended in a polling station 
in the Bilasipara constituency for about five minutes, in one of 
the polling stations of the Gauhati-West constituency there was no 
suspension but there was slight disturbance. 
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VI 

ELECTION RESULTS 

The results indicate that there was a great deal of wastage of 
votes. The main reason for that seems to be that political parties 
did not adequately educate the electorate. In some constituencies, 
the wastage was about 10% of the total number of votes polled. 

There was contest for 120 assembly seats. The Congress did 
not set up candidates in three constituencies. So the Congress 
actually contested 117 seats and won 70, which rose to 72 with two 
uncontested returns. The distribution of seat party-wise was : 
independents-25, Two CPIs-7, APHLC-9, PSP-5. SSP-4 and Swat- 
antra-2. Of the 120 seats contested, 58 were elected by a minority 
vote. Of the 58 as many as 36 belonged to the Congress, 11 were 
independents, 3 went to CPI, 2 to Swatantra and 4 to SSP. In terms 
of percentage, all the successful candidates of the Swatantra party, 
80% of the PSP, 50% of the C PI and of the SSP,44% of independents 
and 50% of the Congress, were elected by a minority vote. Each 
of the parties had their share of such candidates, and therefore, 
the allegation of the United-Leftist Front that the Congress alone 
enjoyed that doubtful privilege is not true. However, it 
must be admitted that the Congress did not poll an absolute majo- 
rity of the votes polled but it captured a majority of the seats, 
though the majority was not substantial. 

Forefeitare of Deposits 

In order to discourage frivolous candidacy, the election law 
laid down that every candidate should deposit Rs. 500 as security. 
Any candidate who did not poll one-sixth of the total number of 
votes polled would forefeit his deposit. A substantial number of 
candidates lost their deposits. In 1967, comparatively their number 
was larger than that in 1957 and in ’962. The number of candidates 
that lost their deposit was 223. 

The results indicate that the performance of the Congress was 
not particularly impressive, especially in view of the fact that it has a 
mass base, sound financial position, wide organization, and a 
tradition of service. It may be argued that the poor performance 
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of the Congress was due to faulty selection of candidates. If the 
selection had been objective, without the question of leadership 
looming large on the horizon, better candidates could have been 
selected and several of them would have been elected. Unfortunately, 
it set up candidates whose integrity was questionable and whose 
ability for legislative work was doubtful. This argument is true to a 
limited extent. There were some Congressmen whose defeat is 
inexplicable. Their service to the community was beyond criticism; 
their integrity was unimpeachable; their political experience was 
vast; their loyalty to the party and devotion to public service 
was recognized; their ability for legislative work was sound; and 
ypt, they lost. 

It is also said that the cause for Congress defeat was the deterio- 
rating economic condition. This was attributed to the inefficiency 
of the Congress government. This is not wholly true. While the 
prices of essential commodities spiralled, actually there was no 
shortage. Almost everything was available in the open (or black) 
market. Let us take rice. Most people did not feel the shortage 
of rice even in the urban areas. As regards the economic condition 
of the people, it was the salaried employees, who were adversely 
affected. The farmer and the merchant lost nothing even by the 
price-rise. The Chief Minister attributed the poor performance of 
the Congress to the late publication of the list of the Congress 
candidates. This is not true. It was the Congress that published 
its list first. Other political parties followed much later. It was 
said that complacency on the part of candidates and of their suppor- 
ters was responsible for the defeat of several Congress candidates. 
This is true. The Congress believed that since the opposition was 
disorganized, it would rest on its oars; what it had to do was only 
to inform the people who the Congress candidates were. The 
Congressmen did not appeal to nor displayed any appreciable under- 
standing of mass psychology. A substantial number of voters did 
not know the past record of the Congress. They did not witness the 
battle of Indian independence and the part played by the * ongress 
in it. The generation that habitually supported the Congress is 
passing off. The generation that was born in the forties of the 
present century is not emotionally attached to the Congress. The 
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Congress failed to appeal to this class of voters. The Gandhi cap and 
Khaddar kurta which were at one time respected and venerated have 
become the objects of ridicule and sarcasm. The Congress failed 
to see that. 

The main cause for the defeat of several Congressmen was tactics 
of sabotage. It was openly said that several Congressmen secretly 
helped the election of Hem Barua to the Lok Sabha so that he may 
voice the popular disapproval pf the state of affairs in Assam, which 
Congressmen would not, or could not, do. It was alleged that a 
prominent member of the Congress supplied confidential information 
to Hem Barua for use against the Chief Minister. In another case, 
a prominent Congressman supplied men and material to an indepen* 
dent candidate to contest against the Chief Minister. The case of 
the obscene novel, referred earlier, also involved another Congress- 
man. Another factor resposible for the defeat of several Congress 
candidates was the widely publicized feud between Chief Minister 
Bimala Prasad Chaliha and his colleague the Education Minister. 
That was not a worthy example. 

The announcement of the federal plan for the reorganization 
of Assam fomented further hostility toward the Congress. The 
federal plan is not, after all, a bad solution for the reorganization 
of the State. But the opposition played upon the emotions of the 
people. The opposition said that the federal plan would lower the 
status of the State. The unexplained silence of the Congress for a 
long time on the merits of the plan only helped the opposition. 
The fact remains however that the Congress performance was not 
impressive. 

VII 

FORMATION OF GOVERNMENT 

In the elections, all the t.irce persons who aspired for the 
leadership of the legislative party were badly mauled. Dev Kant 
Barua was the worst sufferer. So Chaliha and Mahendra Mohan 
Choudhury entered into an understanding to isolate Dev Kant 
Barua. Bishnu Ram Medhi supported the candidacy of Chaliha. 
Thus, Chaliha was elected for a third consecutive term as the 
leader of the Congress legislature party. Since 1937 no one held 
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the office of Chief Minister for a decade in Assam. At present 
Chaliha happens to be doyen of Chief Ministers. 

In forming his government, Chaiiha had to move with 
strategy. The political situation in the State was such that he had 
to adopt various means to consolidate his position. First, he must 
reward those who stood by him under all circumstances. Secondly, 
he had to lure some from the clique opposed to him and thereby 
weaken the strength of Dev Kant Barua. Thirdly, he must deal 
effectively with potential trouble makers. The result of all these 
moves was expansion of the ministry to 23, an unprecedented 
tvumber. 

Academically, it may be argued that Chaliha had a splendid 
opportunity to form a strong cabinent consisting of capable persons, 
who were available in the party. On that score the entire opposition 
could pride in only Gauri Shanker Bhattacharjee as anywhere near 
some of the Congress stalwarts. It may also be said that Chaliha 
could have adopted a magnanimous attitude by taking Moinul Huq 
Choudhury and Dev Kant Barua. Chaliha, of course, must have 
his reagons. However, the cabinent formed by Chaliha is a cabinet 
of d rk horses. 

The opposition 

The notable feature of the election result of 1967 was that the 
opposition emerged numerically much stronger. But it is hope- 
lessly disorganised. It consists of the APHLC, SSP, PSP, CPI, 
CPI (M), Swatantra and a large number of independents. The 
opposition hoped that all the 18 legislators who supported Dev 
Kant Barua, would defect. But that has not so far happened, and 
it might not, because Chaliha had lured away some from Dev Kant 
Barua group and some from Moinul Huq Choudhury group and 
thereby demoralised the potential clique in the Congress opposed to 
his leadership. 

Some Interesting Aspects 

Every election has certain interesting aspects, though not all of 
them are reported. The author noted some interesting incidents. In 
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one instance a presiding officer arrived in a bullock cart. The local 
people objected to this on the ground that by travelling in bullock 
cart the presiding officer was canvassing for the Congress whose 
symbol the vehicle was. At another place, a voter took out a rupee 
note and inscribed on it Bandemataram and Congress Zindabad, 
deposited it in the ballot box and left the place. In some other 
places ignorant voters did not know where to affix the mark. So 
they affixed the mark on their chaddars. At a polling station, a 
lady voter, after excercising her franchise, approached the agent of 
a candidate and asked him, ‘When will you pay the balance’. 
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ELECTION PANORAMA 
IN BIHAR 


The politics in Bihar were unstable and disturbed owing to 
frequent shifts and new group alignments in almost all the political 
parties on the eve of the fourth general elections. The split in the 
PSP, merger of a section of the PSP with the Socialist party and 
another with the Congress and third continuing as PSP, the 
emergence of the SSP, complete disintegration of the Swatantra party 
which was the single biggest opposition party with a strength of 50 
in the Bihar Legislative Assembly, merger of the Jharkhand party 
with the Congress and split in the CPI giving birth to two Communist 
parties-CPI & CPI(M), all these developments unsettled the internal 
politics of each political party and generated forces which sought 
new balance in the power structure in each individual party. The 
biggest party, the Indian National Congress, experienced a very 
major disturbance because of the adoption of the Kamaraj plan. 
This plan was the product of a panicky mind and a rather illogical 
reading of the situation, which, in turn, was due to the Congress 
reverses in three bye-elections to Lok Sabha in which Dr. Ram 
Manohar Lohia, Acharya J.B. Kripalani and Minoo Masani had 
defeated the Congress candidates. The Bihar Congress became pre- 
occupied with finding of new balance of power within itself following 
the major re-shuffle in the wake of the Kamaraj plan and the merger 
of the Jharkhand party with it in 1963. This happened at a time 
when the Congress politics was becoming stable and smooth after 
political dust had settled down after the third general elections 
in 1962 and the formation of the government. Later, following the 
disintegration of the Swatantra party in Bihar,the erstwhile Swatantra 
members sought entry into the Congress, but owing to factional 
politics the matter lingered on for several months. First, the Bihar 
Chief Minister, K.B. Sahay supported by the Bihar PCC president* 
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recommended the admission of 11 members of the defunct 
Swatantra party. Either to prevent their entry into the Congress or to 
counteract it, 37 other members of the defunct Swatantra group led 
by Raja of Ramgarh applied for admission into the Congress. 
The Congress Parliamentary Board (CPB) authorised the Congress 
president, Kamaraj to take a decision on the matter of admission of 
these members into the Congress after having decided in principle to 
admit them. The Bihar Chief Minister and Bihar PCC president 
opposed the admission of all . the 37 members of the group led by 
Raja of Ramgarh. Kamaraj was not able to make up his mind for 
months. This delayed the stabilization of the balance of power 
in the internal structure of the State Congress party for a period 
long enough to cause incalculable damage to the interest of the 
Congress party as a whole. On the other hand the opposition 
parties and later a group of the Congress itself continued to charge 
the K.B. Sahay ministry of grave administrative irregularities and 
corruption. The opposition parties formally presented a memoran- 
dum of charges to the President of India, but nothing happened. 
People were told that there was no prima facie case for setting up 
an enquiry commission to go into the charges. The requisite number 
of members of the Congress legislature party demanded a meeting 
of the legislature party in order to discuss the desirability or other- 
wise for a change in the Congress leadership in Bihar. The Congress 
High Command stood in the way and the meeting did not materia- 
lise. All this gave an impression to the people that the Congress 
High Command was solidly behind the Bihar Chief Minister and 
had choked the democratic channels of political action within the 
Congress. This created frustration giving rise to bitterness among 
all those who did not see eye to eye with the Chief Minister of 
Bihar as well as with the important members of the Congress High 
Command including Kamaraj. The K.B. Sahay faction in Bihar 
Congress and Bihar ministry, assured of the blind support of the 
so-called syndicate of the Congress High Command, felt confident 
of its political strength and became more and more unresponsive to 
the needs of common man. Ministers devoted their entire time and 
energy to the work of building up their individual political strength 
and neglected administration. The civil service became demoralised 
as a result of which some attached themselves to the ministers of 
their own castes and others became indifferent. 
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The factional politics within the Congress continued to be 
more and more bitter resulting in new alignment of forces which 
came to the fore at the time of elections to the Bihar PEC. This 
election showed that the Chief Minister was in a minority. The 
bitterness of factional politics increased to such an extent that the 
PEC could not hold meetings in order to recommend an agreed list 
of prospective candidates to the CEC. The CEC did not fare better. 
It cleared almost three names per minute. It, of course, associated 
a leader of majority group with its delibrations, but more surpri- 
singly, the minority group had two representatives associated with 
the CEC whereas the majority group had only one. The people in 
•Bihar got the impression that Kamaraj was all out in support of 
the Bihar Chief Minister who was in a minority in the Bihar 
Congress and treated him as though he was the leader of the majo- 
rity group. The careless manner in which the Congress candidates 
were ultimately selected by the CEC further added to the frustration 
of those who had already been losing confidence in the impartiality 
of the Congress president. This impression was further confirmed 
by disclosures made by Mahamaya Prasad Sinha that the Prime 
Minister of India, Indra Gandhi wanted to remove K.B. Sahay 
from chief ministership of Bihar but was prevented from doing so by 
Kamaraj. Mahamaya Prasad Sinha along with a number of members 
of the Bihar Congress legislature party had levelled a series of charges 
of corruption against the Bihar ministry and had sought the inter- 
vention of the Prime Minister and the Congress High Command. 
But his efforts failed and he felt compelled to leave the Congress. 
In the meantime, thoroughly dissatisfied by the selection of Congress 
candidates. Raja of Ramgarh along with the members of his group 
also left the Congress and they formed a group called Jankranti Dal. 


Police firings upon students in Muzaffarpur in December 1966 
and in Patna in the first week of January 1%7 added to the pre- 
vailing dissatisfaction and frustration of the younger generation 
including the students and teachers. In the Muzaffarpur firing a 
student and a young lecturer of a local College died as a result of 
the police firing within the College compound. This firing was 
condemned by all sections of the people who demanded a judicial 
enquiry. But K.B. Sahay, the Bihar Chief Minister, would not 
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agree to it. Then came the fateful January 5, 1967 when the students 
and others staged a massive demonstration in Patna and when some 
miscreants indulged in arson and violence. But it was when the 
situation was returning to normal that the police started firing 
indiscriminately. The story of alleged brutality perpetrated on 
those who were hit by bullet spread round and was published in the 
newspapers which added to the anger of the people against the 
Congress government. But what shocked the moral sense of the 
people terribly was the news published in the local dailies that dead 
bodies of the persons who died of the po^ce firing were taken to 
the burnning ghat naked and were cremated in haste during the 
night. On the January 8, 1967, a largely attended convention of Uni- 
versity teachers and students held'at Muzafiarpur decided to mobi- 
lize the University teachers and students against the Congress in 
the ensuing elections. The Secondary School Teachers’ Association 
which had already been under the influence of the Communist party 
joined hands with the forces opposed to the Congress. Several oppo- 
sition parties formed an electoral alliance in selected constituencies 
in order to fight the Congress. Thus the Congress found itself 
confronted with a formidable array of the opposition forces. 

11 

Caste, money and students played very important role during 
the election campaign. The role of the students and the teachers 
was a negative one. They had pnly decided that they would oppose 
the Congress can<fidates and it was left to individuals to decide whom 
they would support in individual constituencies and consequntly 
they were sometimes used on the basis of caste also. In the district 
of Muzalfarpur where the teachers and students had decided to 
oppose the Congress all over the State cf Bihar, the Congress faired 
best which could partly be explained by the fact that their caste 
feeling were exploited by the Congress leadership. Another result 
of the negative policy adopted by the Muzalfarpur convention was 
that energies were frittered away in several constituencies because 
in the matter of supporting candidates they got hopelessly divided 
and consequently became much weaker. Money played, as usual, 
a very important role. But what struck one was the fact tba| 
candidates of opposition parties in' many cases had stronger finaa 
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cial backing than the Congress candidates. The Congress leadership 
did not treat all the candidates equally. Those who were allied with 
the ruling faction were given larger funds and transport. As a 
matter of fact each group leader in the Congress helped candidates 
of his group and, since the financial capacity of the group leaders 
varied, the financial support received by a candidate varied from 
others allied to other group leaders. It is also alleged that these 
Congress group leaders gave financial assistance to opposition 
candidates in the constituencies were Congress candidates were not 
to their liking. Thus, according to the allegations made, the Congress 
leaders partly financed the election campaign of opposition candi- 
dates in several constituencies. 

Caste has always been the bane of Bihar politics. Caste 
prejudices were fully exploited during the election campaign. In 
addition to rivalries between particular castes, there was some sort of 
polarization of upper and backward caste forces also. There was an 
impression in the minds of the people that Kamaraj favoured the 
Sahay faction because it was a backward caste-oriented leadership. 
It was whispered that K.B. Sahay was championing the political 
interests, of the backward castes and other leaders of the Congress 
were opposed to him on this ground. This was given as an expla- 
nation for the breaking away of Mahesh Prasad Sinha, a Bhumihar 
by caste and Satyendra Narayan Sinha. a Rajput. These two leaders 
along with their followers mostly belonging to their own castes had 
supported K.B. Sahay in the election for party leadership in 1963 in 
opposition to late B.C. Patel who came from a backward caste. 
These leaders had perhaps supported K.B. Sahay not merely to 
prevent the qieption of late B.C. Patel, a backward caste candidate, 
but also to prevent each other from gaining an upper hand. They 
broke away from K.B.Sahay when they found that another backward 
caste leader. Ram Lakhan Singh Yadav, came to have greater hold 
over K.B. Sahay than themselves. The caste prejudices of these 
leaders found reflection in the election campaign. All Bhumihars, 
Rajputs and Brahmins worked against K.B. Sahay and other back- 
ward caste candidates allied to him but they also worked against 
one another in individual constituencies. It appeared that each 
leadbf tliwfliovec ooncetoed wkh>Fedueine. (he> sfBaogtbiOfchttiriyRl 
in the Congress thhrf thb defeat of wwoppeising 
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Congress candidates. As a result, caste forces and formal political 
forces joined hands. One faction of the Congress aroused caste 
prejudices on the basis of upper and backward castes, and this 
force received additional impetus from other political parties. The 
SSP which has always made a special appeal to the backward castes 
on the ground that in Indian society castes and classes coincide, 
added to the forces of caste polarization and created a situation of 
tribal upsurge. 

» 

The general dissatisfaction of the people coupled with the 
entry of students and teachers made it extremely difficult for the 
Congress leaders to hold election meetings. Almost all of them in 
the initial stage of the campaign were greeted with black flags and 
brick-bats by the crowd of young people. Even top leaders like 
Kamaraj and Morarji Desai were unable at places to hold meetings. 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi was the solitary Congress leader who addressed 
a peaceful and huge gathering at Patna by scrupulously avoiding 
convassing for the Congress candidates. K.B. Sahay, the Congress 
Chief Minister would not move about convassing for votes without 
a heavy armed police escort. The Congress organisation completely 
broke down and its presence was not felt anywhere. It lyas seen 
that a Congress candidate for the Lok Sabha sought adjustment 
with candidates of different parties in different Assembly constituen- 
cies. In one particular Parliamentary constituency the Congress 
candidate for the Lok Sabha .made adjustment with a Communist 
and Jana Sangh candidate in one Assembly Constituency, with an 
independent Muslim in another and with SSP candidate in still 
another. The Congress this time did not have the advantage of 
well organised party. By and large the electoral contest was among 
independents with party labels which meant different things to diffe- 
rent sections of the people * 


1. Ibe author was a partidpaot observer and spent 5 weeks moving about in 
5 contiguous constituencies in the district of Dharbbanga. 
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The table clearly indicates that there has been a sharp decline 
in the percentage of votes polled by the Congress, the PSP and the 
Swatantra party. The CPI along with its left faction has registered 
a minor improvement in the percentage of votes secured. The SSP, 
with the added strength lent to it by the merger of a section of PSP 
has jumped from 5 % to 17‘6% of total votes polled. The Jana Sangh 
IS the other party which has considerably improved its position by 
trebbling its percentage. The independents who were showing a 
decline have reversed the trend, and they in terms of electoral support 
come next to the Congress which continued to be by far the biggest 
party in Bihar. The increase in the percentage of votes secured by 
independents is partly explained by the fact that over 700 of them 
were contesting and partly by the fact that the groups of the Raja 
of Ramgarh and of Mahamaya Prasad Sinha who left the Congress 
in the last week of December 1966 were included in the category of 
independents. 

In terms of number of seats secured the most spectacular 
performance has been that of the SSP which has increased its 
strength 10 times in the legislative assembly. There has been an 
increase of over 6 times in the strength of the Jana Sangh. The 
Communist party also doubled its strength in the assembly. The 
independents have nearly trebbled their strength. 

The traditional forces have gained most. The loss of the 
Congress and the PSP has been the gam of the SSP and the Jana 
Sangh These two represent the traditional forces in Bihar society. 
The SSP leaders think in terms of upper and lower castes. The 
caste orientation of the SSP leadership is so pronounced that it 
lends support more to casteism than anything else. Castes and 
classes do not coincide in the Indian society either in economic 
terms or in terms of the political power enj'oyed. The Yadavas and 
the Kurmis in Bihar are economically better off than Brahmans. 
Even in terms of political power, the Brahmans have been no better 
than backward castes. In the government formed after the first 
general elections there was one Yadav and one Brahman in the 
cabinet. In the government formed after the second general 
elections there were two Brahmans and two representatives of the 
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backward classes including a Harijan in the cabinet. There were 
also two belonging to the lower caste category in the government 
formed in 1961 though they were 7 out of a total of 23 ministers 
and deputy ministers whereas there were only 3 Brahmans. The 
determination of backwardness on the basis of caste instead of on 
the basis of economic and political criteria is a notion associated 
with a traditional society. In a modern society such a notion is 
considered reactionary. The SSP continues to think in terms of 
upper and backward castes even in the matter of selecting persons 
for appointment as ministers. The SSP, therefore, is put here along 
with the Jana Sangh. The group led by the Raja of Ramgarh, also, 
(.puld not be considered modern and would go along with the 
traditional forces. 

Thus it is clear that traditional forces have become stronger. 
A survey of the 1962 elections conducted by the Times of India in 
the different zones of the country showed a rightist upheaval in the 
whole of what it called the Hindi region, comprising Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, Delhi. Rajasthan and the Punjab. The 
trend continued to gain strength as it is reflected in the number of 
votes polled and seats secured by the parties and independents who 
represent the traditional forces. The CPI which increased its strength 
nearly five-fold between 1952 and 1957 has been moving up very 
gradually in terms of percent of votes polled but has been doubling 
its strength in the assembly from one general election to another. 

We may now have a look at the district-wise relative strength 
of different parties : 
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While the Congress has gained in Singhbhum, Ranchi and 
Palamau, and maintained its strength in Hazaribagh, it has lost in 
other areas Singhbhum, Ranchi, Palamu and Hazaribagh consti- 
tute the tribal belt and is being industrialised fast. In Dhanbad, 
which is the mining area, the loss of Congress was a minor one. 
The other areas of Bihar which are principally agricultural and 
economically backward, and which were the strong holds of 
Congress influence in the past, did not support the Congress during 
the last elections. The Congress losses have been spectacular in 
Monghyr, Darbhanga, Bhagalpur, Patna, Saran, Shahabad and 
Champaran. The Congress could secure only 2 seats out of 23 in 
Monghyr. Madhu Limaye sought election to the Lok Sabha from 
Monghyr. The impact of his personality was a factor accounting 
for the SSPs success, which won as many as 15 seats from Monghyr. 
The district of Darbhanga which is the heart of Mithila, rather a 
stronghold of traditional learning and culture, curiously enough 
has not sent a single Jana Sangh member to the assembly. The 
SSP secured 13 out of 31 seats. The PSP had secured 5 seats in the 
third general elections in this district. The increase in the strength 
of the SSP in the Darbhanga district is partly owing to the fact 
that thousands of upper caste voters who had been traditional 
supporters of the Congress did not vote for those Congress candi- 
dates who were supposed to be allied to the anti-Brahman Congress 
factions. The Congress gains in Chotanagpur, particularly in 
Ranchi and Singhbhum, are mostly due to the merger of the 
Jharkand party led by Jaipal Singh, the unquestioned leader of the 
Adivasis. 

The picture in respect of elections to the Lok Sabha is indica- 
ted below: 

Table No. 3 
LOK SABHA 


Name of Parties Scats Secured 



1957 

1962 

1967 

Congress 

41 

39 

34 

S.S.P. 

1 

1 

7 

P.S.P. 

2 

2 

1 

CP, I. 


1 

5 

C.p.[. (Marxist) 

Jana Sangh 

- 

- 

1 

Swatantra 

3 

7 

— 

Independents 

1 


5 
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The Congress has been able to retain 34 seats. The CPI and 
the SSP have increased their strength ; the Jana Sangh has for the 
first time sent one member to the Lok Sabha from Bihar. The loss 
suffered by the Congress is not as great as in the case of election to 
the State legislative assembly. Careless selection of candidates by 
the Congress is largely responsible for the loss of some seats. The 
State government was the chief target of attack by the opposition 
during the election campaign. The bigger issues, other than that 
of the ban on cow-slaughte(, were hardly debated. The indiscri- 
minate police-firings upon the students, and the alleged charges of 
corruption against the Bihar Congress ministry were the constant 
themes of speeches of opposition leaders. The Congress losses of 
some Lok Sabha seats were more due to acts of omission and 
commission by the State government and internal quarrels of the 
Congress than due to dissatisfaction over the working of the Union 
government. 

IV 

In conclusion, one may be tempted to observe that the appa- 
rent change, the ousting of the Congress from power and the 
formation of the united front government is hardly a matter of 
satisfaction to those who believe in healthy development of demo- 
cracy. The elections were fought in a mood of anger, hatred and 
bitterness. Deep caste and religions prejudices were aroused, 
emotions of young students were unscrupulously used, generous use 
of money was made and bogus voting on a considerable scale (it 
has been so alleged by several persons) was resorted to. The voters 
were not allowed to retain a sober and saner frame of mind. The 
whole political climate was surcharged with a high degree of excite- 
ment of an unhealthy nature. The political leaders forgot that 
excitement had never been considered a virtue in democratic politics. 

The results of elections have shown that traditional forces 
generated by deep seated caste and religious prejudices have gained 
strength. Bihar which is already a backward State in terms of 
economic and social development has further slided backward. 
Caste-based politics has been responsible for the very poor perfor- 
mance of Bihar in the field of economic development. The results 
of the last general elections provide no ray of hope that the new 
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leadership in Bihar will be work-achievement oriented. The new 
leadership is likely to function within the same kind of communal 
and caste frame-work and continue the tradition of the Congress 
leadership in essence. 

Yet here are incidental benefits. What has happened is likely 
to do good to all concerned, political parties and the people. Those 
who have been ousted from power would now have an opportunity 
to look at things from the angle of an opposition party, those who 
had been excluded from power would now be holding the reigns 
of power and be in a better position to appreciate the difficulties of 
^ministration. At the same time they would have an opportunity 
to vindicate their claim that they can give better administration to 
the people. The people, also, would now be in a better position to 
assess the points of strength as well as of weakness of the leadership 
of each political party. The change, therefore, has great portent 
for democra'ic growth, if the opportunity is availed both by the 
government and the opposition earnestly. Whether they would do 
so is anybody’s guess. 



M. M. Sankhdhbr 

GENERAL ELECTIONS IN 
DELHI 


The Union Territory of D^hi with its 1 .7 million electorate went 
to the polls on February 19 to elect 7 members to the Lok Sabha, 
56 to Metropolitan Council and 100 to the Municipal Corporation. 
There were 46 candidates in the field for the Lok Sabha, 2S6 for the 
Metropolitian Council and 500 for the Municipal Corporation. 
The elections to all the three were held simultaneously. 

From all counts polling was heavy. Official estimate of the 
turnout was between 60 and 70%. However, in some areas 
as many as 80% of the voters exercised franchise. In the 1%2 
election the percentage of electors who voted in the Union Territory 
was 68.75, whereas in the neighbouring state of UP, Rajasthan and 
Punjab, it was 51, 52 and 65% respectively. The percentage of 
rejected ballot papers was lower in Delhi than in many other areas 
as the figures show : Delhi 3.3 , UP 4.24, Rajasthan 5, and Punjab 
4.20. Delhi’s quota of invalid votes in I%7 was 5%. It can be 
explained by the confusion caused by three ballot-papers to be put 
in different boxes. Compared to 1962 elections, the proportion of 
votes cast by women voters also improved in 1%7. As against 
7,79,655 male voters the nnmber of females on the electoral rolls 
was 5,65,705 in the earlier election. More than 5 lakhs out of a 
total women electorate of 7.3 lakhs cast their vote this time. The 
percentage of women being 70 was highest in India. In the 
last general election, the contest in the capital for the parlia- 
mentary seats was confined to the Congress and the Jana Sangh 
candidates. The Congress had captured all the five seats in all the 
five constituencies while the JanaSangh came out second best. In the 
1967 elections also the electoral battle was waged mainly between 
the Congress and the Jana Sangh candidates, and with the addition of 
two more seats for the Lok Sabha, the character of the contest did 
not change. 
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In terms of analysis of the results, the political behaviour of 
Delhi electorate largely falls into the all-India pattern. Nevertheless, 
there were some notable features. Nobody could have predicted 
with any certainty a complete Congress rout in a city like Delhi, 
with its affluence and having an important sequent of electorates 
directly or indirectly benefitted by the Congress. Surely, one could 
sense change in the mood of the voters backed up by a growing 
disenchantment with the Congress, but the ultimate results came 
as a surprise to many. A rude shock was destined for the com- 
placent indolence in the Congress camp. Referring to the party’s 
election prospects Brahm Perkash, DPCC president said on 18 Feb- 
ruary : “There was a swing in favour of the Congress because of its 
accent on democracy, socialism and secularism.” “The ballot box”, 
he added, “may have a few surprises, but by and large the verdict 
of the people of Delhi will not be different from what it was in 
1962”. Such a pronouncement was in line with what K. Kamaraj 
had, a month earlier, proclaimed with optimism : “In the ensuing 
general elections,theCongress would be successful in forming govern- 
ments in all the States with heavy majority”.The Union Territory of 
Delhi was considered by the entire Congress leadership as its own 
child which will not go into the lap of a foster mother. One of the 
Congress contestants boasted before the voters : “Whether you vote 
for me or not, I will win.” The enlightened electorate of Delhi, 
however, willed otherwise. And the Congress for long (with a 
temporary setback in 1957) in command of Delhi politics abruptly 
found itself in a sorry plight. Of course, Brahm Perkash had defeated 
his Jana Sangh rival — Mir Singh, but his was the lone parliamentary 
victory for the Congress. The Congressmen had little consolation 
in the fact that it was a negative rather than a positive vote for the 
Congress. 

Was the severe mauling of the Congress by the Delhi elector- 
ate a part of the country-wide anti-Congress trend, or, was there 
something special about the people of Delhi voting as they did ? 
Popular discontent being an all-India phenomenon, it is difficult 
to say how much of it-more or less-did Delhi share, say, as com- 
pared to Madhya Pradesh which had then retuned the Congress to 
power ! It could not be a basic factor; at best, it was contributory. 
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Popular discontent, cumulatively over the years, expressed itself in 
all forms of protests and violent demonstrations in the capital. In 
fact, Delhi, since Indira Gandhi’s assumption of office had been 
witness to more disorder and unruly mass behaviour than at any 
normal period in the past. The psychology of agitation had been 
very much in evidence. But the major causes for dissatisfaction 
with the existing system were the bureaucratic functioning of the 
administration, the price spiral and the increasing cost of living. 
Agitation on the issue of cow slaughter which was timed to coincide 
with elections, the language issue, the Muslim grievance over Urdu 
and local difficulties of the people such as jhuggi dwellers, plot- 
holders in unauthorized colonies, complaints about bus transport 
"“'and roads etc., helped create an anti-Congress climate. The clique 
in the Pradesh Congress proved suicidal for the party in power. 

The rout of the Congress in Delhi, the metropolis, took even 
the opposition by surprise for nobody could have imagined the 
strongly-entrenched Congress facing a somersault. The Delhi Con- 
gress expected not only to retain its stronghold on the corporation, 
besides capturing most of the parliamentary seats, but also to 
establish its hegemony on the newly created Metropolitan Council 
for .vhich elections were to be held for the first time. Indeed, some 
observers suspected that Congress initiative in instituting this new 
body was motivated by the desire to feedback the .Metropolitan 
Council by its strong majority in the corporation. It was generally 
surmised that whoever would control the Corporation would also con- 
trol the Council, for the voters in the two cases were not be different. 
That is why theJanaSangh in the beginning was not very enthusiastic 
over the founding of the Council. The 1962 election had created 
the hope in Congress circles that with SO’o of the Corporation 
scats and all the 5 parliamentary seats the result in 1967 would not 
be very different. But the Congress found itself in a soup. It got 
only 1 out of 7 Lok Sabha seats, 19 out of 56 Metropolitan Council 
seats and 42 out of the 100 Municipal Corporation seats. The Jana 
Sangh gained all along at the cost of the Congress. 

Yet the Congress could have done better if its hands were 
not weakened by the operation of certain adverse forces. The pre- 
vious chief executive councillor, Mustaq Ahmed, had written in 
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December 1966 to Kamaraj and S.K.Patil advising that the selection 
of candidates for the seats in all the three bodies in Delhi should not 
be left to the DPCC which was presently managed by a clique : 
“The clique might claim a majority. But that is neither here nor 
there. I have always fought this kind of a majority because I know 
it is generally not right”. Mushtaq Ahmed’s disagreement with 
Brahm Perkash was not a matter of compromise because the former 
cared “more for principles than for office”. He was himself, even- 
tually, nominated by the » DPCC. Since the last date for filing 
applications for the Council and Corporation seats were December 
22 and 25 respectively, he wished the CEC of the Congress to take 
over the responsibility of selection of candidates as early as possible. 
But there was considerable opposition to the move among the 
Councillors, 22 of whom wrote a joint disagreement to Mushtaq 
Ahmed’s proposal. The rift in Delhi Congress leadership made 
dissidence inevitable. The DPCC suspended 31 rebel Congresmen, 
including C. K. Nair and K.hub Ram Jajoria, who contested 
the Lok Sabha seats fromiDelhi as independents. In the final DPCC 
list of nominees for the Lok Sabha, the names of Mehr Chand 
Khanna (then Union Minister of Works and Housing) and Sham 
Nath, Deputy Railway Minister, were dropped and those ®f L.C. 
Jain and Miss Surinder Saini, were included from Chandni Chowk 
and New Delhi constituencies respectively. These two seats aroused 
controversy for in the meantime the Khanna-Shamnath group pre- 
pared a separate list of 7 Coifgress candidates for Lok Sabha seats. 
The minority group also demanded that selection of candidates for 
the Council and Corporation seats be made by the CEC. The dis- 
sension invited intervention of the Congress president who, in 
consultation with the Prime Minister and after a good deal of 
deliberation, announced the candidature of Khanna and Sham Nath 
because the two were sitting members. The controversy was resolved 
by the CEC which took upon its'*lf the task of finalizing nomina- 
tions for the Council. It was an obvious slap in the face of the 
DPCC and the scar remained to affect the poll results adversely. 
For, in these two constituencies, the Pradesh Congress leaders 
instead of joining forces were running down their own opponents in 
the party. Brahm Perkash seemed to have reconciled to the situa- 
tion by stating that he was sure Khanna and Sham Nath would win. 
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Another factor against the Congress was the notoriety acquired 
by administation ever since 1956 when the popular ministry was 
dissolved here. A gulf existed between the people and the irrespon- 
sive bureaucracy in the absence of any representative body to air 
and listen to the grievances of the people who felt harassed even in 
petty matters. A widespread feeling of anger at the insidious ways 
of corruption and nepotism gradually grew. And since the Con- 
gress was ruling Delhi through the Centre and had a majority in 
the corporation, it was natural for the people to turn their wrath 
on that party. The argument put up by Congressmen that in Delhi 
they did not have adequate powers to solve problems did not con- 
vince many. More discredit came to the organization in the wake 
of the faulty implementation of the master-plan, resulting in obs- 
truction to construction and development, arbitrary acquisition of 
land and inadequate compensation to those affected. The 
sympathy of a large section of the population, both rural and 
urban, was alienated on account of the authorities dealing with the 
housing prubiem. 70% of the people had a vested interest 
in the housing policy that the government was supposed to evolve. 
In addition, a month before the election, the administration, the 
corporation and the DDA issued notices on most people, and a 
week before the poll, large-scale demolition operation was carried 
out which irritated about 10 lakhs of the people in three parliamen- 
tary constituencies. 

1966 was for Delhi a year of unrest and irritation. Organized 
indiscipline and mob violence were the rule. The police hao a 
hard time. Those who engineered these acts of hooliganism in the 
form of bandhs or strikes or work-to-rule campaigns or defied the 
law were not the customary workers or students or opportunist 
politicians, but the saffron-robed Sadhus, central government 
employees, telegraphists, policemen, doctors, traders, teachers, ^ 
nurses, goldsmiths, hawkers, shanty-dwellers and their supporters. 
The issues that sparked agitations ranged from mundane subjects to 
economic and political issues-food shortage, high prices, low salaries, 
cow-slaughter, gold control order, US_bombing in Vietnam devalu- 
ation etc. 

If the oflkial figures are any guide. Delhi led the rest of the 
country in holding the largest number of demonstrations, proces- 
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sions and public meetings. Being the capital, it was the venue of 
many meetings having something to do with problems that really 
belonged to regions other than Delhi. Delhi in fact had its own 
quota of problems. Thus, local, regional and national problems 
found a platform in Delhi resulting in chaotic agitations. There 
were 1225 demonstrations, 2,223 public meetings and 208 proces- 
sions. The figures surpassed previous records, despite the fact 
that after the November 7 incident, a ban was imposed. According 
to the police, there was firing on one occasion, November 7, when 
eight persons were killed. On’ two occasions, the police used tear 
gas and resorted to /a//«'-charge to disperse violent crowds. Though 
there has been no official confirmation of the figures of arrested 
persons, unofficial sources put 30,000 as the number of people 
arrested during cow slaughter agitation alone in a period of 8 
months preceeding election. It is again estimated that 2,000 gold- 
smiths courted arrest during their agitation to get the Gold Control 
Order rescinded. Some traders of old Delhi responded to a call 
for bandh as a protest against higher sales tax. 

There is some truth in the Congress government’s explanation 
of the agitations being politically motivated as the election drew 
nearer. The almost complete suspension of the cow agitation 
immediately after the election is a good evidence of this contention 
as the timing of the agitation was made to coinide with the 
rising election tempo. Yet the cow agitation was symbolic of 
the orthodox people’s discontent with the Congress on other counts, 
for instance, the Congress secular policy as a camouflage to woo 
Muslim votes. Most people reacted sympathetically to cow agita- 
tors not for Its obscurantism but because it was a matter of senti- 
ment for the majority comraunity-a sentiment which ought to be 
respected in a democracy. 

It was a curious phenomenon that all demonstrations were 
against the government. The image of the government was greatly 
tarred by the impression of weakness in the face of violence that it 
produced. A common view was that the government understands 
only one language, that of force, and that force is the only way to 
get even fantastic demands conceded. Hence, an atmosphere of 
coercing the authority prevailed. And the authority in turn coerced 
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the agitators. For the first time Delhi policemen organized them- 
selves into a trade union, shouted slogans and refused salaries. For 
the first time the police failed in its duty to restore order on 
November 7 and also on the Republic Day. The police found itself 
helpless on February 20 when the workers in a textile mill roited ; 
it did not appear on the scene in time during the Sikh agitation in 
Chandni Chowk and during the Delhi University students’ incendiary 
activities. To the man in the street, a virtual collapse of law and 
order seemed ominous. The gravity of the situation can be under- 
stood by the deployment of about 4,000 policemen from adjoining 
States to augment Delhi’s 16,000 strong police force. No doubt 
the general slackness in the maintenance of order gave impetus to 

criminals who were comparatively more active than in previous 
years. 


More than all that, what weighed heavily against Congress 
prospects was the uncontrollable price-rise, high cost of living, 
shortage and scarcity of essential commodities, high rents, taxes on 
consumer goods, non-availability for months together of good- 
quality indigenous wheat etc. For the middle classes, balancing 
the budget was a crucial problem. Even rationed articles became 
costlier, sugar, ntaida, suji and kerosene, besides wheat and rice. 
The government contributed to the price rise by, what was alleged 
to be, increased taxes. There was a -rise of 5 to 10% in the 
prices of all goods under sales tax. The Delhi Milk Scheme, spon- 
sored by the government, could not keep the prices of milk cons- 
tant. The Municipal Corporation revised bus fares, water and 
electricity rates, only at the expense of the common nan. The prices 
in the white elephant - the super market - w'ere not very different 
from the general market in the city. No doubt Mrs. Indira Gandhi 
was to admit later that the economic hardship for Delhiites, as for 
others generally in the country, was one of the important causes of 
Congress reverses. Figures speak for themselves : the consumer 
had to pay 20% more in 1967 than in the beginning c-!’ 1966 
for his purchases. The incomes did not rise correspondingly and 
thus a person was relatively poor within a year. 

The Municipal Corporation was in a chaotic state. Not a 
day passed when the Corporators did not show their fists and fight. 
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They seemed to be oblivious of their responsibilities to the citizens 
who had elected them to the civic body. Mostly, moves to improve 
roads, colonies, transport, water supply, power and other amenities 
were shelved by the Congress for paucity of funds. On one occasion 
civic employees did not get their salaries in time. Committees stop> 
ped work when members belonging to one Congress faction 
resigned. The dissensions brought work to a standstill at one 
stage. Indeed, the mismanagement of the Corporation was 
proverbial and became talk of the town. The interim Metropolitan 
Council which had come into existence in October-November looked 
more apathetic than the Corporation. The civic life of Delhi in 
early 1967 was nobody’s responsibility. 

The performance of the Congress did not match with its pro- 
mises during the long spell t had been in office. The people were 
impatient. The Jana Sangh was waiting in the wings, delighting in 
the irony that the Congress which talked of socialism from house- 
tops could not resolve hardships, which the poor and middle classes 
faced in making two ends meet. The common man was aghast at the 
rampant callousness at various levels of administratiop, made 
worse by the apparent connivance of obliging politicians. Clearly, 
the situation called for a radical change in the economic progra- 
mmes and policies relating to production and distribution of 
wealth, ensuring social justice and provision of at least a minimum 
standard of respectable life. Many enlightened people believed the 
Congress was not socialistic enough, whereas many other thought 
theCongress would do well by abandoning the ideological dogma. In 
the process, however, the common man’s faith in Congress slogan- 
mongering had evaporated. Coupled with all that, natural calamities- 
such as drought in Bihar, disturbed all thinking people, who began 
enquiring into another neglected aspect of the issue : how far were 
these calamities aggravated by the inactivity and apathy of adminis- 
tration ? 

The agitation for cow protecion was launched by the Bharat 
Gosewak Samaj.lt set up a committee to convass votes for such can- 
didates as were known supporters of a total ban on cow. slaughter all 
over India. But the Sarvadaliya Goraksha Mahabhiyan Samiti, 
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presided over by the fasting Prabhudatta Brahmchari, disapproved 
of the move to influence the election. A rift thus developed in the 
movement. Swami Karpatri, who wanted cow to be a poll issue, 
was asked to renounce his oflicial position in the Samiti after his 
release from the jail. Brahmchari, whose condition was causing 
concern, had accepted the Union government’s suggestion for 
appointing a high-powered committee to go into the question 
provided the terms of reference included the principle of the 
demand for a total ban on cow slaughter of cow and its progeny. 
S.K. Patil, (then Railway Minister) with a view to save the life of 
58-day-fasting Jagadguru Shankaracharya of Puri and also to make 
a political capital, pledged himself to bring about a total ban on 
cow slaughter; “otherwise 1 will not be in politics”, he declared. 
But the negotiations between the Samiti and the government reached 
a deadlock. The difference was that whereas the subject was within 
the jurisdiction of the states, the Samiti wanted the Union govern- 
ment to issue a uniform directive to all states to enforce legislation 
to effect cow-protection. There were differences on another point. 
Radhakrishna Bajaj, an emissary of the Samiti, who met the union 
Home Minister, pleaded that the ban be extended to non-working 
bulls wfho formed hardly 7% of the total population of the 
bovine species. The government would not accept this. The Prime 
Minister appealed to the people to exercise patience and wait till 
ll.e elections were over. 

The Samiti officially denied reports that it might independently 
or in alliance with other parties contest the general elections. It 
claimed itself to be a non-political organization. Some of its leaders 
were thought to be venerable religious figures who had neither poli- 
tical ambitions nor would they like their names to be besmirched 
by such activity. The Samiti, however, had no objection if individual 
members contested the election. 

But, whether the Samiti liked it or not, and in spite of Muni 
Sushil Kumar’s disclaimer, the Jana Sangh in Delhi made cow pro- 
tection an election issue. It may be surmised that the followers 
of the Goraksha movement should have voted for Jana Sangh candi- 
dates. In one case, especially that of Ram Gonal Shalwale (Jana 
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Sangh candidate from Chandni Chowk (scene of daily arrests of 
agitators for cow protection), himself a staunch cow-protectionist, 
the vote (Hindu largely) must have gone in his favour. It is possible, 
that the Sadhus’indulgence in what was so apparently a political ac- 
tivity & was tantamount to political blackmail,earned litte support of 
the thinking people, who, after all, are so few. Tied up with emotion 
and legend, the issue had several lures for the commonman. Deen 
Dayal Upadhyay, Jana Sangh General Secretary, made an offer to 
the Congress to select the one constituency anywhere-even if it were 
the Prime Minister’s own, where the election could be fought on 
anti-cow slaughter issue alone. Whether or not the confidence was 
justified, the Jana Sangh knew that the issue was worth exploiting 
in terms of votes. Though the Samiti had failed in getting its objec- 
tive fulfilled, the Jana Sangh succeeded in the political objectives. 

In the Congress debacle, the vote of the Central government 
employees appeared to be decisive. The Federation of the Central 
Secretariat and Allied offices’ Employees, numbering about 50,000 
belonging to 10 associations of central government employees- 
ranging from class II to class IV, launched an “intensive programme 
of continuous agitations’s” including hunger strike and fasting, 
unless their Federation was given a recognition and measures taken 
against retrenchment. They, however, made it clear that they would 
not do anything which might upset the election work in Delhi. 
Though evidence is lacking, it is alleged that they indirectly helped 
the opposition when many of them acted as polling ofiicers and on 
other election duties. On February IS, they organized a ’mass 
fast’. Besides, the employees had demanded ‘a need-based 
minimum wage’ as proposed by the IS Indian Labour Conference 
(1957) and also a merger of dearness allowance with pay. 

Though the government was considering all these demands 
the employees found elections a '.uitable time to pressurize the 
government. Regarding the need-based minimum wage, it was 
strongly urged on behalf of the employees that the minimum emo- 
luments, then admissible to them, were far below those given to 
personnel working in organized private industry. For example, the 
difference varied between Rs. 32 in Madras and 48 in Bombay. 
This difference excluded annual bonus and other fringe benefits of 
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a textile worker. Whatever be the logic of the demand, the emplo- 
yees forgot the lower out put of work in their case when compared 
to the output of those in private industry. However, the govern- 
ment rightly explained that the Second Pay Commission had 
examined the matter at length and had made specific reeommen* 
dations regarding the revision in wages. The terms of reference 
of the Gajendragadkar Commission were wide enough and ought 
to have satisfied the employees. But the matter of recognition of 
their union became the linchpin of the grievances against the 
government. Since the government employee in the capital is 
t^ken to belong to a privileged class of citizens in terms of emolu- 
ments and influence, his voting behaviour can be explained in terms 
of some other causes. Perhaps, the immediate impact of 
M.L. Sondhi’s address to government employees during a lunch 
break: their personal dislike for Congress bosses, which they 
had come to develop from inside; their growing stresses and 
strains in every day life-were important factors that influenced 
their political verdict. But it would be wrong to assume 
that all government employees had gone anti-Congress In 
fact, it may be safely imagined that class IV-employees, 
class I employees and those in higher technical jobs would 
have voted for the Congress. Here, again, the vote might have got 
split on account of the large middle-class segment having an anti- 
Congress disposition. 

In private conversation with government employees, it was 
discovered that mostly they were not inclined to favour Jana Sangh 
as such, but they certainly wanted to strengthen the democratic 
fibre by voting the Congress out of power. If their vote went to 
Jana Sangh that was purely incidental, for there was no other 
alternative available. The urge for demolishing the monopoly of 
Congress rule was shared by them with many others in different 
parts of India. But a notable aspect was that employees gave an 
enthusiastic response to the call of the opposition. 

One of the most baffling phenomenon in the Delhi elections 
was the attitude of the Muslims. Normally, indeed, during Nehru’s 
spell of secularism, Indian Muslims generally, and Delhi Muslims 
particularly, found the Congress as its only saviour. The image 
' of Jana Sangh during the earlier electoral battles in 1957 and 1962 
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was one of a communal organisation-the word communal having 
pejorative complexions. But this time Muslims showed a sense of 
disillusionment with the Congress and many of them joined the 
Jana Sangh whose image had now considerably improved in their 
eyes What had happened ? There was nothing instinctive in their 
positive response to the Jana Sangh appeal. There must have 
been a rational disposition on their part, for, otherwise, their 
behaviour is inexplicable. This is not to suggest that the Muslims 
voted enbloc for the Jana Sangh, or that they did not vote at all 
for the Congress. Such a view has no verification. But, in Jama 
Masjid area where the Muslim population is concentrated, the 
Congress game of appeasement of Muslims by renting high-sounding 
slogans was fairly exposed. In this also, as in other cases, the Jana 
Sangh was favoured by them partly for what was Hobson’s choice 
after they had decided to disown the Congress. Master Nuruddin 
claimed that it had become a hackneyed Congress slogan 
that the Jana Sangh was a communal party. According to 
Master Nuruddin “the Jana Sangh was not communalist, but 
actually a strong nationalist party.” A new Muslims body, 
Majlis-e-Afushavarat, was formed in UP in December with 
A. J. Faridi of Lucknow as its president and it laid claim to a 
measure of popularity among Muslims in the north. Faridi hastened 
to proclaim that the organization was not to be a front for the revival 
of Muslim communal politics nor was it a political party for nomi- 
nating candidates, Like the Goraksha Samiti, it wanted to maintain a 
persuasive complex. It drew up a 9 point manife.sto which included 
a demand for proportional representation for Muslims in legislatures, 
and also a demand for a moratorium on the reform of the 
Muslim personal law. Its president had called upon Muslims to 
give their vote to non-Congress candidates who supported the 
Majlis manifesto. No doubt the Majlis became popular by exploi- 
ting Muslim grievances, some red and some parochial, its appeal to 
Delhi Muslims was immense. The Mushavarat justified itself by 
pointing out that the Muslims who constituted the largest minority 
community had been living under considerable mental and physical 
strain in view of the insecurity that continued ever since partition. 
Frequent communal riots, indiscriminate arrests, false suspicions, 
the un-Islamic and anti-Muslim text books and step-motherly 
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treatment meted out to Urdu and to the Aligarh Muslim University, 
were only few glaring examples of alleged injustice. 

No longer could the Congress take the Muslim vote for 
granted. Such electoral behaviour was not the result of a conscious 
choice that made them vote Congress in the past : it was more in 
the nature of a conditional reflex lo the horrors of partition. With 
partition relapsing into history, the community was able to redis- 
cover a new political realism and a new free will. This new reali- 
zation was compelled by the need of survival in the changed 
context, its impact was fairly well demonstrated in the Chandni 
Cfiowk constituency, having about 50,000 Muslim inhabitants, of 
whom 2,000 were members of the Bhartiya Jana Sangh. 

How did the Muslims reconcile to the Jana Sangh ? Ideologi- 
cally, it seemed to be an impossible exercise. Six months before 
elections lU a .mass public meeting at the Jama Masjid four promi- 
nent Muslims were formally inducted into the Jana Sangh. About 
a month before elections, 3 Muslim leaders were nominated by the 
Jana Sangh as candidates for important seats. Master Nuruddin 
opposed the Congress nominee, chief executive councilor, Mir 
Mushtaq Ahmed. Nuruddin admitted “Muslims who join the Jana 
Sangh arc anti-Congress”. He complained that in spite of Muslim, 
support for the Congress in the last 20 years, their lot had not 
improved. Anwar Dehlwi accused the Congress of bluffing the 
people. He advocated ban on cow slaughter for ensuring communal 
harmony. The Jana Sangh, they held, was not communal because it 
had helped in the maintenance of peace during the dark days of 
1947. 


The efficiency and strength of the Jana Sangh organization 
were impressive as could be seen during the Indo-Pak war. No 
Muslims were harassed by Jana Sangh volunteers. Their 500 volun- 
teers manned the Delhi traffic with efficiency. Similary, the spon- 
taneity with which their workers donated blood or ensured personal 
safely of Muslim citizens in Delhi was admirable. These are plau- 
sible reasons for the sizable Muslim membership of the party in 
Delhi. 
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The Jana Sangh was not entirely motivated by political 
considerations to woo Muslim voters. Their honesty and sincerity 
lay in integrating the Muslims emotionally with Hindus. But, the 
Organizer, the Jana Sangh mouthpiece, had a different version to 
advance : “It takes a good deal of political courage for a Muslim to 
oppose the Congress. A Muslim looks to the Congress and sees 
Hindus ; he looks to the Jana Sangh and sees more Hindus. But 
he is better off with the Jana ^angh, because at least the Jana Sangh 
members were honest about their Hinduism. The Congress would 
renounce Hinduism just to appease the Muslims.” The Muslims 
found the Congress conduct a hypocricy. 

The politically enlightened sections amongst Muslims were 
joining the Jana Sangh, and as they provided the leadership, the 
uneducated Muslims, as if by instinct, followed them. In the 20 odd 
public meetings held during the last two years, a common theme 
had been to refute the charge of communalism laid at the doors of 
the Jana Sangh. The Congress had alleged that Jana Sangh insti- 
gated communal riots. But it was pointed out that riots had 
occured in States like Orissa and West Bengal where there was virtu- 
ally no Jana Sangh. “If the Jana Sangh was responsi1>le for 
communal rioting, then it is only the Jana Sangh that can protect 
you”, and the issue was clinched. Besides, Balraj Madhok and 
other leaders, gave the impression of responsible talk and restraint. 
They gave the word Hindu a wider connotation implying that it had 
no religious connection ; Hindu was identifiable with Indian. Many 
Muslims, however, were not prepared to accept such explanation, 
nor were they happy with Jana Sangh 's non-reconcilation to the 
existence of Pakistan. But, on the whole, they preferred it to the 
Congress which to them represented a lost cause. 

The Jana Sangh did not thrive on Muslim support alone. Its 
appeal had grown amogst Hindi-speaking people in the capital, as 
much as among migrants from Pakistan, who had a grateful memory 
of Jana Sangh. From insignificant beginnings in 1953 of the political 
arm of the RSS, it emerged in the sixties as a major opposition party 
in the north, with an organizational nucleus of great potential. 
Though htvanciaWy not sound, its organization today was stronger & 
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more well-knit than that of any other party. This has led one of the 
leading opinion poll surveys to conclude that the Congress might 
suffer in the coming elections in the Hindi belt in the north. The 
following figures will show the progress of the party since its birth ; 

Tabk2 


Year 

Lok Sabha Seats 
Contested Won 

Assembly Seats 
Contested Won 

-J952 

93 

3 

715 

34 

1957 

130 

4 

578 

46 

1962 

196 

14 

1144 

116 

1967 

250 

50 

2000 



The Jana Sangh has more than doubled its membership from 
6,00,000 in 1962 to 13,00,000 in 1%7, It has a large cadre of young, 
efficient and dedicated workers. Its performance in 1952 was 
pooi : It contested a total of 93 parliamentary seats and got only 
3. This time it has an impressive performance not only in Delhi 
where it leads in all the three bodies, it has also improved its posi- 
tion in several State Assemblies, UP., MP., Rajasthan being outstan- 
ding. It was a participant in non-Congress governments in UP., 
Bihar and Haryana. 

What could be the secret of its spectacular success in Delhi 
at the cost of the Congress ? On interviewing a fairly wide cross- 
section of Delhi people, taxi drivers, government servants, traders 
and migrants from Pakistan, belonging to middle class, it was appa- 
rent that they were, by and large, favourably inclined towards the 
Jana Sangh. Workers, students and the high society were generally 
indifferent, if not critical, of the Jana Sangh. But the major contri- 
butory factor in Jana Sangh ’s success is the large middle clas. whose 
loyality it commands. The reaction of the intellectuals seemed 
evasive : there was no love lost between them and the Congress; 
yet, openly, they would not confess their support for Jana Sangh. 
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The party attracts younger people, businessmen, white<ollar 
workers, old and orthodox people, and agricultrists. Curiously, 
the Jana Sangh appeal is more in the urban than in the rural areas. 
The following table is a breakdown of the composition of the 
delegates who attended the General Council meeting of the party in 
Nagpur on November 3, 1966. 


TABLE 3 


Businessmen 


129 

Agriculturists 

.. 

76 

Services 

. - 

31 

Professions 

•• 

83 


In sum the reason for Jana Singh success in Delhi is implicit 
in the composition of the party. 
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Pravin N. Sheth 


ELECTIONS IN GUJARAT : 
THE EMERGING PATTERN* 


As in the other parts of the country, Gujarat also witnessed a highly 
competitive situation on the eve of the fourth general elections. 
The degree of acuteness of electoral competition was as high as the 
in!|)onderability of its outcome; uncertainty of victory attended with 
high pitch of election campaign excited the people of the State 
with great interest and curiosity. Wild expectations of the impen* 
ding “change” and high claims of the rival sides reached climacteric 
scale till the last vote was cast. And lastly, the unprecedented 
turnout of v^^ters quietly thronging at the polling booths remained 
true for Gujarat as also for the rest of the country. 

Distinctness of Gujarat Election 

And yet the pattern of electoral outcome in Gujarat departs 
from the general pattern which has emerged in the most parts 
of India. In most of the States a sort of wide-spread political 
vaccum is created with the melting of the Congress dominance and 
political stability of the erstwhile Congress system giving way 
to the new state of political transition through instability and 
uncertainty. But Gujarat seems to have escaped such a stage of 
transition. While in most of the States, the election has given 

* In this study, an account is given of the setting and the background in 
which pre-election political processes took shape and an attempt is also 
made at statistical analysis of the results or elections in Gujarat. 
A resume is also given of the trends and processes which are either 
generated or accelerated by the election and also of the latent ones which 
are brought on the surface by it. An Attempt has also been made to gauge 
the shape and style of politics which have emerged as a result of election. 
As the detailed analysis of the results and interpretation of number of facts 
and empirically collected data are still under discussion and verification 
only broad generalisations are attempted at the end of this paper. 
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rather uncertain answer to the challenge of giving a clear-cut 
alternative to the Congress rule.the election in Gujarat has answered 
this question not only convincingly but with confidence. 

In many States the alliances or multiparty united fronts played 
important part in diminishing the strength of Congress. In Gujarat 
similar result was achieved in absence of such fronts or rather in 
spite of them. Also in many States the fourth general elections gave 
a new lease of life to splintqr groups and also to the phenomenon 
of independents. In Gujarat they are eclipsed before the stormy 
force of polarisation. Also, unlike in many other States, the Gujarat 
Congress had not to undergo surgery within its body-politic before 
the general elections of 1967. As it will be observed in the last 
section of this study, the elections in Gujarat in terms of their 
outcome depart at many points from the mainstream of Indian 
elections. 

POLL OF 1962 

With no serious challenge to its dominance, the Congress 
returned to power in the general elections of 1962. 

The Congress party helded its candidates for ail the 154 
assembly seats and 22 Lok Sabha seats. It won a comfortable 
majority in the assembly by winning 113 seats. It captured 16 Lok 
Sabha seats. It won 70% of seats, but its polling strength declined 
from 56*92% in 1957 to 50.77%. The following table throws useful 
light on the poll results of 1962 : 


TABLE 1 

Performance of Congress 



1952 

V.S. 

L.S. 

1957* 

V.S. L.S. 

1962 

V.S. L.S. 

1967 

V.S. L.S. 

Total Seats 

157 

22 

132 

22 

IM 

22 

168 24 

C ongress Seals 

141 

20 

99 

17 

113 

17 

93 11 

% of seats 
Comparative gains 

89*81 

90 

75 

77*17 

73*38 

72*72 

55 45*8 

or losses 

- 

- 

-f-14-81 -12-73 

-1*72 

-4 45 

-18*38 -31*92 

% of votes 
Comparative ga^ns 

56*29 

56 26 

56*92 54*49 

50 77 

52 36 

45*2 

or losses 

- 

- 

+ *63 - 1-82 

- 6*15 

-2 08 

5*57 - 


• As part of the erstwhile Bombay State 
V.S.— Vidban Sabha; L.S.— Lok Sabha 
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The Swatantra party, a new entrant in the field, contested 106 
assembly seats and 14 Lok Sabha seats. It secured 26 assembly 
seats and 4 Lok Sabha seats thus coming second to the Congress but 
far lagging behind the latter. It had won 16.1% of seats but notably 
polled 24.6% votes. However, its large percentage of votes was mainly 
due to the large number (106) of candidates put up the party. 

The PSP had set up candidates for 53 assembly seats and 6 
Lok Sabha seats. Its 7 assembly candidates and one Lok Sabha 
candidate were returned. It polled 7.7% votes. 

Without the rightist and the PSP elements who had left the 
Janata Parishad with the formation of Gujarat State in 1960,the de- 
funct Janata Parishad's strength declined from 27(1957)to one inl962. 
It won one Lok Sabha seat mainly because of the personal popu- 
larity of its president Indulal Yagnik. The independents captured 
8 seats. 

The Jana Sangh proved two ambitious. It drew blank in the 
election although it fought for 22 assembly seats and 5 Lok Sabha 
seats. Its polling strength was 1.6%. 

However, in terms of polling and legislative strength and 
areawise presence the erosion of Congress strength had started and 
the rightist forces had a definite edge over the leftist ones.' 

POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT : 1962-1966 

Bye-Elections 

The left communist leader Dinker Mehta had refused to 
accept the rise of the Swatantra Star as of any enduring significance 
in the election of 1962. He thought that “it. ..may be the last 
opportunity for the rightists, the dark hour before the dawn” 

But the bye-elections which were held during the two years 
after the third elections indicated the growing strength of the 
Swatantra party. The table 2 on bye-elections shows that this 
party retained its seats in Kutch and Dohad and extended its domi- 
nance where it was defeated in February 1%2. In the bye -election 
of Mandvi (Kutch) held in April 1962, it defeated an ex-Minister 

1 . Pathak, D.N.. Parekh M.G. and Desai, K.D. : Three General Elections in 
Gujarat f Ch. IX. 
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and a big gun of Congress in Kutch. In the bye-election for the 
Dohar parliamentary seat, the Swatantra retained the seat with a 
much increased margin over the Congress. TheRajkot bye-election of 

TABLE 2 

Bye-Elections (1962-1964) 



Constituency 

Date 

1962 

* Winning Difference 
Party 

Bye-elections 
Winning Difference 
Party 

1. 

Mandvi 

(V.S.) 

April *62 

Swatantra 

+13604 

Swatantra 

+ 8027 

2. 

Mahuva 

(V.S) 

»t •• 

P.S.P. 

+ 9495 

PS.P. 

+ 8891 

3. 

Dohad 

(L.S.) 

April *63 

Swatantra 

+ 4413 

Swatantra 

+ 14065 

4. 

Rajkot 

(L.S.) 

May *63 

Congress 

+41033 

Swatantra 

+14151 

5. 

Shihor 

(V.S.) 

May *63 

Congress 

+ 8041 

Congress 

+ 18108 

6. 

Chikhli 

(V.S.) 

Feb. *64 

Congress 

+ 2217 

Congress 

+ 4093 

7. 

Amreli 

(V.S.) 

Feb. *64 

Congress 

+ 7305 

PS.P. 

+ 828 


May 1963 proved to be historic. It enabled the Swatantra to make 
an inroad into the Congress stronghold. The parliamentary bye- 
election was won by Minoo Masani ‘*an outsider” and that also 
belonging to a minority and where the Swatantra party had no 
organisational roots. It was considered to be more impressive than 
the contemporary victories of Acharya Kriplani and Dr. Lohia 
over Congress.* As it was fought not on personalities but over 
issues like rising prices, heavy taxes and gold Control, it was conside- 
red to be “essentially the victory of the party”.* The Indian Express 
evaluated it as “one more nail in the Congress coffin”.* The bye- 
election brought the variegated elements like the Jashdan prince, 
Khedut Mandal and the Jana Sangh nearer the Swatantra party 
and were to form the support structures of this party in the Saura- 
shtra region. It thus opened the gateway of Saurashtra to the 
Swatantra party. 

But soon after when the Swatantra lost sight of reality and 
tried to fight the PSP as well as Congress in the bye-election for 
the Amreli assembly seat vacated by Jivraj Mehta on his assumption 

2. The Times of India, 30 May 1963i 

3. Ibid. 

4. Indum Express, 29 May 1963. 
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of the post of the High Commissioner to the United Kingdom, it 
ignominously lost to the PSP. But the 1965 victory of Swatantra’s 
nominee against the formidable Congress nominee Trikamlal Patel 
(president of Ahmedabad City Congress) in a Rajya Sabha election 
revealed the subtle fissure in the Congress rank and boosted the 
morale of its chief contender. The Congress retained its two seats 
of Chikli and Shinor in the bye-elections. The Mahuwa seat was 
retained by the PSP. Shihor sent in Balwantrai Mehta to the Vidhan 
Sabha and many saw in it the coming crisis in the Congress govern- 
ment. 

Bye-elections may not be precise indication of the political situ- 
ation but they were to prove the index of popular opinion and 
suggest the shape of things to come. 

The Jivaraj Episode 

After the Shihor elections, things moved fast within the Con- 
gress party and 10 years’ controversy which had ended in a compro- 
mise now assumed a new form and a new proportion. The bosses of 
the Pradesh Congress who were lying low because of their rejection 
at the hands of the electorate in 1962 shrewdly outmanoeuvred the 
Jivraj group and ousted it from power. Some political observers 
saw in it a sort of revenge, which the Gujarat PCC took as an ans- 
wer to Nehru’s use of the Kamaraj plan against Morarji Desai. No 
wonder the ousting of Jivaraj ministry created nationwide interest 
and the pro-Nehru leftist journals like Link. Blitz, Century and 
Mainstream bitterly criticised the action taken by the Gujarat PCC. 
The "Sandesh", a Gujarat daily of the State capital, largely reflected 
the popular resentment against the way the whole political operation 
was carried out. 

Pancbayat Elections 

Meanwhile, with the ushering in of the panchayati raj in 
Gujarat in 1963, the Congress got some consolation for it., losses 
in the bye-elections of Rajkot and Amreli. The Congress won 593 
seats out of 727, capturing all the district panchayats including those 
of Kaira, Kutch, Panchmahal, Rajkot and Amreli where the oppo- 
sition had successfully challenged it in the constituency politics. 
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However, it may be noted that the “Jivraj Affair” did cast its 
shadow in the elections of the jilla panchayats of Rajkot, Jamnagar, 
Junagadh, Amreli, Surendranagar and Baroda where the official 
Congress nominees were defeated by nominees of dissident faction 
of the Congress. It significantly suggested that factionalism had now 
made its appearance within the generally unified structure of the 
State Congress. 

Ahmedabad Civic Election • 

Another event of merit was the Ahmedabad Municipal Cor- 
poration election of April 1965 in which the Congress and its 
support-base Majoor Mahajan were given a crushing blow by the 
Janata Parishad. The capturing of the civic body in the State 
capital by a leftist party was noted by the Bombay and even Delhi 
papers like the Statesman and Patriot. But the Parishad’s frantic 
move to repeat its triumphant performance in the ensuing civic 
elections all over Gujarat was disowned by most of the towns, big 
and small. However, the Corporation election in the State capital 
did establish that the dominance of the Congress could not be taken 
for granted. 

Involvement of the Elites 

On the electoral front one more episode is worth mentioning. 
The various Gujarat University bodies were considered till the fall 
of the year 1966 to be in the safe possession of some eminent Con- 
gress leaders. But the election of the dean of the faculty of arts and 
afterwards that of its Vice-Chancellor marked the decline of the 
Congress. The interest of the public and involvement of the intel- 
lectuals were evoked on an unprecedented scale and the press also 
significantly took bold and independent attitude to this problem. 
The victory of the leading non-Congress educationist and scholar 
and the favourable reaction of tl.e press all over Gujarat to his 
victory symbolised the ushering of a new political climate in the 
thinking section of Gujarat population. 

Bipolar Political Absorption 

The period preceding the elections is always marked with the 
events of floor crossing and joining of some party by non-committed 
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groups and persons. Such events also show the political capacity 
of a party to absorb the various political elements. Most of them 
are normal and natural but some deserve especial mention. The 
merger of some top PSP leaders with the Congress in 1965 is such 
an event. At a mammoth Kisan rally in Pardi, Ishvarbhai C. Desai 
and other PSP leaders joined the Congress party with more than 
14,000 followers. Their return to their mother institution streng- 
thened the Congress in Bhavnagar and South Gujarat. Meanwhile 
the Swatantra was trying to widen its mass-base by bringing into 
its fold the interest-groups like Saurashtra Khedut Sangh, domi- 
nated by the Patidar peasantry, princely elements and Girasdar 
•^Sangh dominated by numerous Kathi communities of Saurashtra. 
By the middle of 1966 all these elements joined the Swatantra. 
The programme of the Swatantra was most acceptable to those 
conservative sections of the Gujarat society and it afforded, parti- 
cularly to the princes, a political platform which could bring them 
in the mainstream of Gujarat politics. The princes of Bhavnagar, 
Vankaner, Jashdun and afrerwards of Dhrol joined th rightist 
party. The Swatantra was benefitted by the natural organisational 
bases provided to it in the ex-princely areas. In May 1966 joining 
of the Civil servants like H.M. Patel and C.C. Desai, veterant Con- 
gressman and industrialist like Vadilal Mehta and Cooperative 
worker like Prabhudas Patel boosted the morale of the Swatantra 
party and the party began claiming 90 seals" in ensuing general 
elections. The largely attended Swatantra convention (October 1966) 
held in Ahmedabad, weak-spot of Swatantra parly, seemed to have 
confirmed their hopes for expansion. On the other hand, in Sep- 
tember, 1966 Brahmakumar Bhatt of the PSP joined the ruling 
party with his colleagues amidst much fanfare. This, if anything, 
reduced Bhatt’s status and appeal among the people. But it was 
Narendrasinhji Mahida (Kshatriya Sabha leader) whose return to 
the Congress was to prove a great asset to the ruling party. 

The overall significance of these phenomena of political 
absorption and inter-party migration is that the two m i in parties 
had monopolised benefits. Before their merger, those who 
merged with either party tried their best to retain their ow'n 

.5. The Times of Mia, 1 May. 1966. 
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identity. But the powerful pull of polarisation forced the princes 
and leaders of Khedut Sanghs to merge their independent Pragatik 
groups into the coming surge of the Swatantra. Even individualists 
like H.M.Patel and Prof R.K. Amin had to prefer party identifica- 
tion to their own identity. Vadilal Mehta had to give up his project 
of formation of pressure group of commercial interests. And the 
PSP leaders one time purists had to merge with the Congress, their 
nearmost ideological partners in India’s political life and thus gave 
momentum to the growing ideological polarisation in Gujarat. The 
electoral processes began against the backdrop of such polarisation. 

SELECTION STRATEGIES 

The previous elections had educated the political parties in 
the art of designing their election strategies. This time the situation 
was also competitive. Thus most of the parties got awakened to 
the need of an early and planned preparation for the ensuing fight. 
The Congress and the Swatantra organisations had, therefore, 
grasped the importance of grooming of their candidates and nursing 
of the constituencies quite in advance. 

It is very difficult to draw a clear picture of the main elements 
of the selection policy of various parties. The process is shiouded 
in darkness and exceptions to principles of selection sometimes turn 
out to be the rule. However, broad configuration of the bases of 
selection politics of various parties can be worked out. Generally, 
the elections in Gujarat were considered to be over with the 
selection of the candidates by the Congress. But this could not be 
repeated in the later half of 1966. Political observers and politicians 
this time took seriously the selection strategy of the Swatantra party. 

Swatantra Strategy 

To make sure that the bulk of the growing protest votes 
against the ruling party should go to it, the Swatantra had .created 
its image as a psychological and ideological alternative to the ruling 
party. In its strategy also it, therefore, gave priority to the project 
of shaping such an image which would give momentum to the 
political polarisation in the State. The Swatantra wanted to intro- 
duce itself to the electorate as an alternative and not merely as an 
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opposition. It, therefore, adopted the contest policy of universal 
confrontation as a principle and selective confrontation as an excep- 
tion, the latter to accommodate others where it was extremely weak. 

The Swatantra party seemed to consider elections more as a 
strategy than as conflict of policies and ideologies. It launched 
a powerful offensive by releasing the first list of its parliamentary 
candidates as early as in September 1966. But it faced many diffi- 
culties in selecting candidates for the assembly out of about 1000 
aspirants. It also wanted to avail itself of the possible defections 
from the Congress which might be caused after the final selection of 
the igandidates by the Congress PEC. 

The main criteria of selection was that the candidate must 
have at least one qualification — the ability to win. Its selection 
strategy was, therefore, three-fold : 

(1) Its ParliamentaryBoard kept an eye on some leading perso- 
nages of a given constituency and tried to bring local influential 
group leaders around him In its search for such candidates like 
the Thakore of Chuda, Devan, Vadhvan and Gangad, the Board 
even ruthlessly ignored the claims of the party’s senior and sincere 
workers, who had built up the party’s local units against the heavy 
odds that it faced during the early sixties. 

(2) Apart from this clique politics, the Board selected the 
candidates on the basis of their communal strength. The president 
of the party has gone on record stating that his party will distribute 
among the Kshatriyas and the Patidars (who together constituted 
about 60% of the population of Gujarat) about 66% of seats out of 
the total scats to be contested by his party. 

(3) The third aspect of its selection strategy was to bring in 
its fold as many princely elements as possible. The Swatantra 
hoped to break open the hitherto closed region of Saurashtra 
through the princes of Vankaber, Jashdan, Bhavnagar, Dhrcl and 

' Surendranagar. Thus this time it successfully wooed the princely 
elements even at the cost of alienating its trusted lieutenants in 
Banaskantha, Surendranagar, Jamnagar and Panchmahal districts. 
Iliis shows how ruthlessly pragmatic the Swatantra strategy was in 
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the IV general elections. As a result in the Panchmahal and Broach 
district many workers departed from the party and independently 
fought elections under the hurriedly created “Khedut Sanghs” and 
the like. 

Congress Strategy 

The PEC of the Congress looked composed against the 
Swatantra offensive. It was natural that contest policy hardly figured 
as an important element in its election strategy for it assumed its 
dominance and state-wide presence as traditional. However, while 
selecting its candidates, the Congress was conscious of the fact that 
it was posed with a very serious challenge of a formidable strength. 
It, therefore, kept in view the political record and party experience 
of the aspirants to its tickets but also waived conditions regarding 
sustained organisational loyalty as in Banaskantha and Kaira 
districts. 

With all their statements about winning more than 115 to 125 
seats made for public consumption, the Congress leaders in the 
State this time assessed that their party would be returned to power 
only with a thin majority. They could see that in such a state of 
small majority politics, it was necessary that the new Congress 
legislature party should be coherent and be composed of members 
having more or less political uniformity and discipline. The PEC, 
therefore, avoided giving tickets to the dissident group led by 
Rasiklal Parikh and Ratubhai Adani. For the same reason candi- 
datures of some of the ex-PSP workers who had serged in the 
Congress but had retained their political identity including the wife 
of widely respected late Ishwerbhai Desai were rejected because 
their emotional identification with the party was found lacking. 
Thus the selectors of the ruling party chose as a policy only those 
who were close to Gujarat PCC and they did not mind even the 
risk of encouraging defections from the party by the discontended 
and this actually happened in Jambusar, Surendranagar, Junagadh 
and Rajkot. For the same reason the claims of the redoubtable 
and influential pressure grpups of the Khedut Mandals in the 
Banaskantha and Sabarkantha district were ignored. It may also 
be noted that, unlike in the third general elections, this time the 
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DCCs were not allowed effective say in the final decision made by 
the PEC. 

The Congress generally selected its candidates on the basis of 
following factors : 

(1) Due representation to minorities and weaker sections of 
the society; 

(2) Infusion of “fresh blood”; 

(3) Principle of change and rotation; and 

(4) A definite qualitative improvement* in composition of the 
new Congress legislative membership. 

^ The party was also governed by such factors as 

(5) Local origin and local contacts of the candidates; 

(6) Socio-political background and economic well-being, and 

(7) Socio-economic infrastructure of the respective constitu* 
encies. 

But at many points it deviated from this line of selection. If 
the Swatantra gave tickets to the dissident Congress workers in 
Baroda (ru al), Bulsar and Bhavnagar, the Congress also absorbed 
some ex-Swatantrites by selecting them for some seats of Kalol, 
Banaskantha and Bulsar. The Congress also did not lag behind 
the Swatantra in selecting its candidates mainly on communal basis 
particularly in the Kaira (Kshatriya and Patidars) and Rajkot 
(Kunbis) districts. At times and only at times it ignored the services 
of its old members and selected rich persons for the parliamentaiy 
seats to use their resources as sinews of war for the assembly consti- 
tuencies. But the Swatantra’s fondness for such candidates would 
easily eclipse such efforts on the part of the Congress. 

On the whole, it can be said that the ruling party was more 
liberal in selection of its candidates. It adopted criteria other than 
purely the winning-potentiality of candidates. About 50% of the 
candidates ( 1 10 out of 168 ) fielded by the Congress were new 
comers or “new blood.” While the chief political contenders to 
the ruling party could not select a single female candidate (it did 

6 . Note of Gujarat PCC to CEC of the Congress (unpublished). 
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not risk aay dnaoe to lose a sin^ aeat),riie lattM' gave tideets to 
as many as 14 female aspirants. It was also imwe progiessive in 
selecting candidates from minority oommtinities even when such 
choice was not considered to be politically prudent at the time of 
selection. The Congress showed remarkable confidence in meeting 
the challenge posed by the offensive selection strategy of the Swa- 
tantra party. The latter released the lists of its candidates by 
instalments and in stages: the ruling party gave a good account of 
its hold on the political situation by selecting all its candidates at a 
stretch and through a single list on 2 November, 1966. 

ELECTORAL ALLIANCES 

In the beginning all the opposition parties, barring the PSP 
were more or less eager to adopt contest-avoidance policy so as to 
prevent the fragmentation of the anti-Congress or protest votes bet- 
ween them which would otherwise benefit the ruling party. Although 
exact nature of the negotiations and points and issues invoked 
m them is difficult to discern because of its secret complexion, some 
reliable guess can be made on the basis of hostile propoganda 
shrewdly made in the local newspapers by the groups and parties 
concerned and also by individual interviews with the politicians who 
mattered. 

Rightist Parties 

The Swatantra party from the very beginning had adopted 
big brotherly attitude and wanted to field as many candidates against 
the Congress as possible without consulting other opposstion 
parties. However, against the perspective of proposed rightist 
(Swatantra-Jana Sangh) alliance at the national level, the regional 
unit of the party had to consider the demands of the local Jana 
Sangh for some electoral understanding. It is also possible that 
the latter indulged in some sort of political blackmailing by taking 
a posture that without their su>.port Minoo Masani would find it 
difficult to retain his Rajkot parliamentary seat, an area of Jana 
Sangh influence. 

However, the Swatantra party would not jlike to form joint 
alliance or coalition. It carefully avoided the suggestions of oppo- 
sition leaders to sit together with all the opposition parties in order 
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to foige a sort of united front as in other States like Kerala, West 
Bengal and Madras. It, therefore, took initiative in shaping 
the nature of antt-Congress alliance based on two fronts only. It 
wanted to explore the possibility of forging bilateral agreements or 
understanding one by one with various opposition parties and that 
also on a limited basis. Such a bilateral agreement was rather 
smoothly made with the Republican party and it had limited 
regional application. The next bilateral agreement or understanding 
was between the two Rightist parties-Jana Sangh and the Swatantra. 
The Jana Sangh conceded 15 seats to the Swatantra. But the agree- 
ment did not bind either to help the candidates of the other. It 
was clearly an agreement or adjustment and not an electoral 
alliance. The second implication of this agreement was that even 
the area like Amreli, Khadia (Ahmedabad) Una (Junagadh) and 
Sayaji Ganj (Baroda) which were PSP’:, sphere of influence (the 
first two had sent PSP candidates to the assembly in 1962) and 
Mahavadar (Junagadh) conceded to Republican party by a previous 
agreement were written away by the Swatantra to its rightist partner. 
It, therefore, invited very sharp reaction from the PSP. It said that 
the Swatantra did not care to take into its view the claims and 
interest of other brethern (opposition) parties, and it was out to 
squeeze the PSP out of Gujarat politics.^ The Swatantra strategists, 
however, justified its policy by saying in private that the multilateral 
alliances give useless lease of life to splinter parties in the elections 
and obstruct the growing process of polarisation. There was logic 
behind the Swatantra 's ruthless alliance strategy. 

The Swalantra-Jana Sangh understanding was forged after a 
series of interrupted negotiations clouded in air of mistrust. It 
seems the regional leadership had to concede to the pressure of the 
national wing of the party on this point.' The bilateral “alliance”, 
therefore, remained limping behind its objective. Much doubts 
were cast and charges levied by the Jana Sangh about the Swatantra 
bonafides even after the announcement of their understanding. 
And although there was evidence* that both these rightist parties 

7. Jana Satta, 16 May, 1967. 

8. Jana Sattat 16 May, 1967. 

9. Joint Sutemeat by both the parties thanking their supporters in Jai Hind 

Rajkot), 25 March. 1967; Lok Satta, Baroda, 25 March. 1967. 
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showed spirit of co-operation to get the Swatantra candidates elected 
in Junagadh and Baroda. Bhailalbhai Patel’s open admission in May 
1967 that it was a blunder'o which harmed the interest of his party 
speaks eloquently about its utility to the partner. 

The rightist alliance woke up the leftist parties like the PSP 
and the Janata Parishad. The former even shed its loudly announ- 
ced purist policy" of ‘go it alone’ and anti-intra-oppositional 
alliance. The Swatantra willy-nilly negotiated with the PSP but 
both violently differed in their a$sessment of relative strength of each 
other in such areas as Godhra (Panch Mahals), Savli and Savar- 
kundla. The break up of the negotiation resulted in hostile and 
bitter press statements and vituperative counter statements. 

The Janata Parishad like the PSP also talked of the pooling of 
organization and political resources by the opposition, prevention 
of pushing in each other’s strongholds, avoiding splitting of votes 
and supporting other party’s candidate where he was in weak posi- 
tion-all this “to end the evil Congress rule”-but no formal electoral 
pact of significance and statewide impact could be recorded in spite 
of a lot of informal talks between the opposition. 

A note may also be taken of informal understanding between 
dissident Congress and the Swatantra about pooling of resources 
and manpower and fusion of political influence in the districts of 
Junagadh, Surendranagar, Mehsana and Banaskantha." 

Leftist Parties 

With the merger of its leading group with the ruling party, 
the PSP was left with some islands of influence scattered over a 
small number of constituencies. Also being drained in resources 
and personnel, it tried to conserve its energy and resources and 
concentrated its effort for only those seats and areas where, according 
to its assessment, the party had best chances of defeating the oppo- 
nent. 

10. Jana Salta, 16 May, 1967. 

11. Gujarat Samaehar, 24 May, 1967. 

12. Congressmen’s representations to various Inquiiy Committees appointed by 
tbe Gujarat FCC. 
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The morale of the Janata Parishad was boosted by the Cor- 
poration elections (1965) in the State capital but its effective organi* 
zational coverage was confined only to cert 'in urban areas in 
Ahmedabad and Broach districts and other strongholds in parts of 
Saurashtra. It also had to adopt the strategy of selective oppo- 
sition. It could complete its list of candidates only in December 
1966 as it was paralysed by internal conflict between its three 
warring groups. The Jana Sangh had lost all the constituencies 
where it fought in 1962 but it wanted to widen its base in areas 
where it had put up some work and so decided to contest on a some- 
what ambitious scale not commensurate with political reality. 

For all these parties, it was the Congress which formed the 
point of reference for comparision in most of the cases. Table No. 3 
indicates the effort made in terms of number of candidates by 
different parties to fight the electoral battle : 


TABLE 3 

Party-wise Candidates 1967 (Assembly) 



Partv 

No, of Candidates 


Congress 

167 


Swatantra 

145 + 2 


Janata Parishad 

36 


P.S.P. 

37 


Jana San gh 

16 


S.S.P. 

14 


Republican 

4 


Independents 

192 


TOTAL 

613 


CAMPAIGN TECHNIQUES 

During the fourth general elections Congress and the Swa- 
tantra became aware of the need to organise special election unit 
at Taluka panchayat level but the Congress could more successfully 
make ad hoc arrangements at the local levels because ot its hold over 
the newly emerging power<entres in rural Gujarat. It particularly 
benefitted by the dynamic leadership provided by panchayat leaders 
in such districts as Kaira where the villagers sometimes knew the jilla 
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panchayat more than the candidates. Apart from the two main 
parties, the Jana Sangh this time made more rigorous drive to con- 
tact the people by door-to door canvassing. Its small street pro- 
cessions largely succeeded in familiarising its symbol of the lamp. 
The Swatantra party this time resorted to large scale distribution of 
party flags, imaginative posters, plastic and steel badges and other 
miniature insignia as well as starred kites and big lighted paper- 
stars. These can be described as the ‘contact’ type propaganda 
technique. The Congress this time did not resort to large mass 
meetings with the help of their star leaders but relied on holding 
ward or street meetings and utilising of conventional contact chan- 
nels which included family talks and caste influence. The Swatantra, 
Janata Parishad,the PSP and the Jana Sangh also frequently arranged 
street corner meetings.The Swatantra and the Jana Sangh particularly 
used traditional communication-channels like caste influence and 
religious mandate. While the PSP undertook door-to-door canvas- 
sing, the Jana Sangh hoped to benefit mainly from the issues of 
anti-cow-slaughter. 

At candidates-level the technique of propaganda differed from 
candidate to candidate. But many of them took care to emphasize 
their election symbol (as in Godhra, Jamalpur and Baroda). In key- 
constituencies or highly competitive areas like Nadiad, Sankheda, 
Jamalpur, Dariapur-Kazipur, Patan and Junagadh, a mental image 
of the same in the public mind was constantly sought to be evoked. 
It is natural that the vast mass of the electorate being rural and illi- 
terate,eiection symbol facilitate the task of the voter than the personal 
names and political labels of the candidates and the parties. The 
issues and manifestoes play much less, nay, negligible role in the 
campaign. But. the candidates and the parties saw that their 
symbols were endowed with favourable connotations and plea 
-sant associations, while the rival symbols with unfavourable 
connotations, ridicule and bad associations. In this respect the 
Congress Patrika, the official weekly of the Gujarat Pradesh Con- 
gress was most articulate, resourceful and imaginative. It is rather 
difficult for a party in power for two decades to explain many 
embarassing issues which have -come up during its rule but it ' 
refused to remain on the defensive and launched a power propa- 
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ganda offensive by skillfully utilising various forms of caftoons, 
articles and dialogues. 

The Swatantra party started its mouth-piece, the Swatantra 
Sandesh. It tried to give answers to the propaganda of the Congress 
Patrika and unnecessarily remained on the defensive. It also 
devoted itself to creating a growth-image of itself by marshalling 
district and political trends that would indicate expansion of its 
support-bases. But on the whole, it looked dry and dis-interesting 
as it lacked in grasping the opportunities of scathing criticism on 
various issues which naturally comes so handy to opposition 
parties. The PSP weekly Sangharsh was impragmatically discussing 
ideological issues, while Janata Parishad’s Janata Raj could not 
come out from its Congress-bating pursued in a hackneyed way. 

The marked feature of the propaganda pattern in this election 
was the battle fought by the two parties on the pages of the leading 
local newspapers in all the important cities of Gujarat. The Con* 
gress this time displayed propaganda stripes in the newspapers long 
before the election date. It tried to project the Swatantra party as 
the union of princes and landlords and answered the Swatantra 
promise of abolition of land revenue by explaining that 100% land 
revenue collected by the government were to be returned to the 
panchayats to spend them for the rural masses at their door steps. 
It also did not spare the leftist Janata Parishad which it desc ined 
as the conglomeration of the Communists “with affiliations abroad” 
and other warring and disjointed groups. The Swatantra, however, 
outsmarted the Congress on the pages of the newspapers. Adequa* 
tely financed it utilised the newspapers space in all the big cities 
and it proved imaginative, and effective. It was more elegant in 
its formet also. The battle of the two parties in monopolising 
Gandhiji’s views by quoting him in one’s own favour from the 
same source evoked much popular interest and the Swatantra stole 
a march over its rival on this point. 

The conventional propaganda literature of folders, leaflets, 
booklets and the posters circulated by the Congress was dry and 
unimaginative, while those circulated by the Swatantra appeared to 
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have been brought out after thoughtful consideration. Particularly 
worth-mentioning is the new form of its two-colour cartoon strips 
which brought into sharp focus the Congress failure over its pro- 
mises, evils of the administration, “illusions of socialism” and 
economic agonies of the people. They all ended with the repetition 
of the theme “You (Congress) get out !” expressed by a common 
man vigorously kicking out the man with the white cap. 


The Swatantra star also was popularised through the medium 
of screen. Even halicopters were used in the last phase of the pro- 
paganda campaign by a Swatantra industrialist. On the whole, it 
can be said that the Swatantra propaganda technique was more 
imaginative and modern. Perhaps, the young cell of intellectuals 
including some professors whose advice was carried through by the 
Swatantra strategists was responsible for this. However, it is difficult 
precisely to assess the impact of the rigorous propaganda drive 
which took place on an unprecedented scale. It is rather safe to 
agree with Butler that the election campaign might not have made 
any difference between victory and defeat but it probably has influ- 
enced the size of the Congress government. However, its overall 
impact in terms of public education and growth of popular aware- 
ness cannot be underestimated. The voter got awakened and 
familiarised as never before with the public issues, claims and 
counter-claims of different sides. And to that extent the propaganda 
campaign accelerated the process of politicisation of the masses in 
Gujarat. 


An election that was so lively on the platforms, pamphlets, 
posters and party papers could not escape being reflected in the 
press. Since the press provides the raw material for much that is 
said on the hustings and then itself uses as food much that happens 
on the hustings, it could substantially build up the climax of the 
election. The leading regional papers were never as thorough, 
systematic and well proportioned in their reportage and features. 
Some of the newspapers especially brought out interesting featu- 
res concerning the important issues, party politics and personalities 
as well as developing trends in electoral politics. 
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VOTING BEHAVIOUR 

The percentage of votes polled has generally gone up both for 
the Lok Sabha as well as assembly elections in Gujarat from 1952 
to 1957 But this time the turn-out of the voters was as high as the 
intensity of the pre-poll campaigns. 67.46 lacs of the voters exer- 
cised their franchise in Gujarat which means an all time high of 
63*66%. Polling trend such as this reveals both a rise in the level of 
participation as well as a certain uniformity in behaviour of the 
voters. Though it cannot be said that they voted with sufficient 
knowledge of comparative programmes of the parlies it seems they 
did express negatively their discontent with the present state of 
affairs under the Congress rule 

Political mobilisation was higher in the rural than in the urban 
areas. Peasant castes and the Kshatriyas who generally live in villa- 
ges have become aware of the importance of politics and have 
entered the political arena. 

The voters’ attitude towards the sitting member of the 
assembly is also revealing. About 50% of the Congress contestants 
who were sitting legislators were rejected at the poll. Similarly more 
than 60% of the Swatantra contestants who were sitting legislators 
were defeated at the polls. Among those defeated at the polls were 
two ministers and three deputy ministers and some Swatantra 
stalwarts. As a result the proportion of members newly elected has 
risen considerably. Over 60‘i, of the legislators are new enf.-ants. 
The voters’ desire for “change” in the legislative composition as 
well as personalities was thus fairly reflected in the election. 

POLL RESULTS* 

Lok Sabha Results 

The interesting feature of the result of the parliamentary 
election is that the Congress seats have for the first time gone down 
below 50% and the Swatantra has got a slight edge over it on this 
point. The Congress has secured 11 out of 24 scats,'^ the Swatantra 
12 (2 of them being “Independent” but having contested on the 

* Figures and tables used in this article are prepared by the Department of 

Political lienee, Gujarat University, Ahmedabad. 

13. The Congress has retained the Lok Sabha seat of Bhavnagar in bye-election 

held on 23-4-1967. 
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Swatantra symbol) and one (Ahmedabad) was letained by Janata 
Parishad. The Congress has lost five seats, while the Swatantra 
has trebled its strength. In terms of regional presence and polling 
strength also the Swatantra gained at the cost of the ruling party. 
Though the Swatantra could not break open the Congress stronghold 
of South Gujarat, it has penetrated in Saurashtra by capturing the 
parliamentary seats of Surendranagar, Junagadh and Jamnagar and 
retained Rajkot which it won in a previous bye-election in 1963. 
In North Gujarat also, the Swatantra snatched 7 out of 8 seats from 
the Congress. Central Gujarat was evenly divided between the two 
parties. But neither of these two parties has unexceptionally got 
the second place in all the constituencies which it contested and 
lost. Polarisation between these two parties is, therefore, clearly 
discernible in the parliamentary elections. Most of the independents 
have lost their deposits. The PSP and SSP have lost one deposit 
each while the Republican party and Hindu Mahasabha each lost 
two. If we consider the seats won with 50% or more votes as safe 
seat (indicating the strength of the victor and dicisiveness of the 
result) for the winning party, 11 seats were won in this way. Out 
of them one was secured by Janata Parishad, while the remaining 10 
were equally shared by the Congress and the Swatantra. The 
remaining 13 seats remain wide open for both the chief political 
contenders and their competitive character is evident. 

Assembly Elections 

The Congress won 93 seats out of the total 168 seats thus 
retaining its majority with much reduced strength. For the first time 
it has failed to secure more than 50% of votes. Its polling strength 
declined from 50.77% to 45-2%. 


In the third general election, it had increased its votes in two 
districts while lost in the remaining 14 districts. In the fourth one, 
it has increased its votes in 4 districts out of 17 and lost votes in 
13 districts. In 15 out of the seventeen districts it has, however, 
failed to gain 50% of the votes cast. The decline of the ruling party- 
State-wise and district-wise, and the degree of its loss is remarkable. 
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On the other side the polling strength of the PSP has gone 
down from 7.7% to 3.1% and the independents have stepped down 
from 10,28% to 7*0. 

It is the rightist parties who have gained. The Jana Sangh, 
although an insignificant force in Gujarat politics has increased its 
polling strength from 1.3% to 2-1%. However, in the event of the 
generally stagnant opposition position, the Swatantra has consider- 
ably increased its polling strength from 24-33% to 37-5%. In terms 
of regional distribution of power also, this party has increased its 
strength in 15 districts and lost in two. Regionally speaking, the 
Swatantra has scored over the Congress in North Gujarat, shared 
^'almost evenly with it the legislative and polling strength in Kutch 
Saurashtra as well as Central Gujarat, while it failed effectively to 
challenge the ruling party in South Gujarat. In all, more than 83% 
of votes cast by Gujarat electorate are divided between these two 
parties. 

Thus the process of polarisation between the two parties has 
made the difference between their political dominance narrow and 
marginal. 

Seats-Votes Co-relationship 

In 1%2 the Congress won 73.33% of seats on the strength of 
50.77 votes, while the Swatantra got 16.28% seats on 24.38% of 
votes. This time the co-relation between the seats and votes has 
somewhat reduced the disparities. The Congress has gained 55 % 
seats with about 46% votes. While the Swatantra has gained 40% 
seats with 37.5% votes. The Swatantra has gained 23 more seats 
at the cost of the Congress which lost 18 scats and other parties 
which lost 5 seats. The Congress emerged with 92 seats, the 
Swatantra with 66, PSP with 3, Janata Parishad with 2 and the Jana 
Sangh made its debut with one seat. Thus 95% of scats are divided 
between the two mam political contenders in Gujarat.*’ 

15. The final tally is— Congress 93, the position of other parties lomaining the 
same. An uncontested seat of Jetpur was won by the Congress on 12 March, 
1967. The Dhrangadhra seat vacated by a Swatantra legislator was retained 
in bye-«lcction (23 April, 1967) by the Swatantra. 
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Regional Distribution of Power 

The regional pattern of the party position also follows the 
pattern of parliamentary elections. The Congress has lost all the 
seats to the Swatantra in the two districts of Sabarkantha and 
Surendranagar but gained in Kutch, Bhavnagar, Kaira, Bulsar and 
Amreli. The Swatantra lost its claims of superiority in the Kutch 
and Kaira districts. It did not get a single seat in Bulsar and 
Amreli districts. But on the final tally it has almost doubled the 
area of its legislative strength. In the Saurashtra region which was 
closed to it, the Swatantra has made a forceful entry. In North 
Gujarat where its strength was peripheral it has overwhelmed the 
Congress. The notable improvement of its position in North 
Gujarat from 4 out of 43 seats in 1962 to 24 out of 47 seats in 1%7 
becomes meaningful from the view point of future political develop- 
ments in the region. In Saurashtra and Central Gujarat both the 
main parties of Gujarat are approximately even. But the South 
Gujarat is the weakest link for the Swatantra party in terms of its 
strategy and performance. The Congress victory of 2^ seats out of 
the total 28 seats in the region has exposed the weakness of the 
opposition parties in this area and it has proved the Achilles heel 
for the Swatantra. However, elsewhere the political situation as 
indicated by the electoral results is highly competitive. 

Though the resultant outcome of the above picture based on 
the seats-votes relationship has frustrated the Swatantra ambition to 
capture power in Gujarat, it has proved that its claim to form the 
government was realistic and rationally calculated. The Congress 
also proved its claim but with its strength deflated. It is forced to 
change from the era of “big majority politics” to that of “small 
majority politics.” 

Second Place 

Another device of getting insight into the future trends of 
polarisation is the assessment of relative “second place” in consti- 
tuencies where they have lost. The Congress has secured 93 seats 
and secured second place in 71 out of the remaining 75 seats, where 
as the Swatantra has got 66 seats and secured second place in 70 
seats out of the remaining 102 seats. Thus the people gave first or 
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second prefbrence to the Congress in as many as 164 seats, whereas 
they likewise treated the Swatantra in as many as 136 places. Thus 
more than 78% of the constituencies are polarised between the two 
main political parties in Gujarat. It may also be noted that the 
Swatantra got first or second place in Amreli, Bhavnagar and 
Bulsar distficts by removing the PSP, at the cost of the Janata 
Parishad in the Broach district; and in the Rajkot and Junagadh 
districts and Surat city by knocking out the independents from 
their second places which they had got in the elections of 1962. 

Majority — Minority Seats 

Out of the 93 seats that it won. the Congress has gained 53 
seats on the majority votes while the Swatantra has gained 47 of its 
66 seats on the majority votes. Out of the said 53 seats the Congress 
has won 45 seats with a margin of more than 5000 votes, while the 
other party has won 34 out of its 47 majority seats with the same 
margin. The average calculated on the basis of counting safe seats 
on the above mentioned two-fold criteria leads one to believe that 
51 seats of Congress and 41 seats of the Swatantra may be consi- 
dered as safe seats. On the same basis, both the seats of the 
Janata Parishad and one seat of the PSP <. an be placed in the 
category of safe seats. In this way as many as 95 (60%) out of 
168 seats in the Gujarat assembly are safe or indicate secure and 
strong position of their respective incumbent parties. It leads one 
to hypothesise that the general elections of 1967 have thrown out 
a rather stable and perhaps enduring political pattern of bipartism 
in Gujarat. 

Straight Fights 

In the elections of 1967 straight contests took place for 35 
seats out of which in 34 constituencies Congress was challenged by 
the Swatantra, while in one it faced the Jana Sangh. It is generally 
believed that in the multi-Cornered fights, the Congress benefits as 
the majority anti-congress votes get divided between the opposition 
parties, while in straight fight the opposition has a bet.jr chance 
to win. But in the elections of 1 967 out of the total 37 seats for 
which direct contests took place, the Congress had won as many as 
24 seats while the remaining 13 went to the Swatantra. In the 
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parliamentary election of 1967 also, the Congress won 4 seats and 
the Swatantra won one seat in straight contests. In the elections 
of 1967, the Congress defeated its only rival Jana Sangh in Sidh* 
pur, while it defeated the Swatantra in 16 contests. The Swatantra 
won 18 seats in direct fight against the Congress. For the parlia* 
mentary seats, out of the total 6 straight contests, the Congress 
won 4 seats and conceded the remaining two to its only rival 
Swatantra. Thus the “near-certainty of Congress defeat in straight 
fights” is a political myth*. No generalisation about the outcome 
of straight fight can be made on the basis of the results. 

EMERGING TRENDS 

Growing Polarisation 

The process of polarisation of popular preference in Gujarat 
was at its speediest rate of all other States in India. Even in Madras 
DMK as the only opposition party in India, has been able to form 
the government on its own, through its electoral adjustment with 
most of the non-Congress. In many other States the anti-Congress 
fronts gave fresh dose to the small parties and independents for 
their survival. But the fourth general election in Gujarat has 
decisively weeded out all the splinter groups and mushroom forces 
n favour of the two main parties. This is abundantly borne out 
by the following analysis : 

(1) In the Panch Mahal district, the Khedut Sangh “of small 
farmers and the Baraiyas” (a Kshatriya caste group) formed by the 
dissident old workers who defected from the Swatantra was ignored 
by the voters who confined their preference either for the Congress 
or the Swatantra. 

(2) In Jamalpur Constituency of Ahmedabad city area an 
independent candidate who won the last Corporation elections with 
highest number of votes was ignored and the real fight took place 
between the Congress and the Swatantra which was completely 
a new entrant in the area. 

(3) Out of 178 independents who fought the elections as 
many as 162 candidates lost their deposits. Even independent 
candidates of Jamalpur and Dariapur-Kazipur constituencies who 
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were very successful in their performance in the Corporation elec- 
tions lost deposit.*’ 

(4) The Kshatriyas, the largest caste-group in Gujarat, are 
formidable candidates in the politics of numbers. But when some 
ambitious Kshatriyas stood as independent candidates in the Kshat- 
riya areas, they suffered defeat. In Sabarkantha, Kaira and Mehsana 
districts they were dragged away by the pull of polarisation. 

(5) Other parties are also pushed away in the powerful polari- 
sing currents. As against the large number of seats they contested, 
their success was indeed negligible and they have now small, and 
a limited number of pockets or islands of influence. Out 
of the 168 candidates of the Congress only 2 lost their deposits and 
out of 146 Swatantra only 5 candidates lost their deposits. Other 
parties lost deposits considerably. 

Thus' the distribution of seats and votes, capacity to maintain 
second place, and direct contest and weakness of the other parties 
underline the process of political polarisation which has taken place 
between the Congress and the Swatantra. 

Social Basis of the New Legislators 

The vast bulk of the Kshatriyas and the Patidars who domi- 
nate the demographic statistics of Gujarat have acquired a major 
share in the legislative strength of Gujarat assembly. There are 34 
members who describe themselves as Patels (Kunbi Patidar, Chau- 
dhari Patel or Koli Patel) and 45 Kshatriyas (belonging to different 
sub-groups of varying social levels). Out of them 22 Patels belong 
to the Congress and 12 to the Swatantra. 21 Kshatriya members 
belong to the Congress, while 24 belong to the Swatantra. In 
the last assembly the total strength of these two communities 
was 44 out of which 30 were Patels and 14 were the Kshatriyas. 
Thus the 34:45 ratio as against 30:14 shows that the balance is 
clearly tilted in favour of the Kshatriyas. Another point which may 
be noted is that in the former assembly out of 30 Pat.-l members 
21 belonged to the Congress, while only 8 belonged to the 

IS. Also all the independents who contested the bye-elections of Bhavnagar 

(Lok Sabha) and Dhrangadhra (Assembly) lost deposit. 
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Swatantra and one to the independent Pragatik Group. Out of the 
14 Kshatriyas only three belonged to the Congress. This time the 
Congress has widened its social base. Its structure has thus become 
more composite and well-proportioned. 

Performance of the Princes 

The performance of the princely elements in Gujarat is worth 
noticing. More than 200 States and principalities of the Gujarat 
region were merged in the earstwhile Bombay State in 1950. Their 
role in the first two general elections was insignificant. In 1962 
these feudal and conservative elements found their natural spokes- 
man in the newly born Swatantra party which gave ideological and 
interest articulation to their needs. Some of them, therefore, fought 
the elections of 1 962 under the star and all but one of them (Maha- 
raja of Santrampur) won. The Maharaja of Kutch won both the 
seats he contested— assembly and parliamentary. Those who stood 
as independents (Rajkot, Mangarol and Bhavnagar) also won. But 
in 1%7, their performance was not equally impressive. The Maharaja 
of Santrampur got defeated again, this time in his own former 
State-area. The Maharaja of Kutch was defeated in both the 
assembly and the parliamentary constituencies. Three of his other 
nominees in the Kutch also got defeated. The Yuvraj of Bhavnagar 
who contested this time with the star got elected to the assembly 
but lost the Lok Sabha constituency to the service-minded 
Congress candidate Jashwant Mehta, who is holding now the port- 
folio of finance and industry in the government of Gujarat. The 
Maharaja of Baroda who as a Congress candidate polled the highest 
number of votes (73%) in the parliamentary elections of 1962 and 
helped to obtain 7 assembly seats for his party, won this time. But 
he got much less votes even for the assembly seat against a compa- 
ratively insignificant opposition offered by the Jana Sangh and 
could not render much help to his Congress colleagues to win seats 
in the Baroda city. Thus the people could not be taken for granted 
by those princes who lost contact with the people. Their glamour 
has faded and they have lost irrespective of the parties they repre- 
sented. The triumph of democratic forces over the princely order 
is a sign of progressive trend in voting behaviour of the Gujarat 
people. 
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Secularisation 

The political behaviour of the two major communities that 
constitute the social infrastructure of Gujarat is also interesting. In 
1952 and 1957 the Congress had maintained its dominance in Kaira 
and other districts with the help of the Kshatriya Sabha. But in 
1962 the two-year old (rather young) Swatantra party made a power- 
ful entry by winning over these two communities on its side. In 
the fourth general elections, the Kshatriya votes seem to have been 
divided between the Swatantra “Kshatriya Sabha” and the new 
“Seva Samaj” founded by the Congress for political purpose, on 
the eve of 1967 elections. The Kshatriya sentiment as a community 
played significant role in sending to Lok Sabha a Kshatriya candi- 
date of the Swatantra party against a rich Patel candidate of the 
Congress. In the Anant assembly and parliamentary elections a 
very capable candidate in H.M. Patel was defeated by his Kshatriya 
opponent whom the Congress fielded on communal consideration. 
In the same way in the Kshatriya-majority areas wherever the non- 
Kshatriyas stood against the Kshatriyas (as in Umreth, Balashinor, 
Anand, Mahudha, Sanand, Prantij and other constituencies) the 
latter got elected irrespective of their party labels (except in stray 
cases like Thasara in Anand taluka). In the same way, the victory 
of all the three Kunbi (Patidar) candidates in the Rajkot district 
justified the earlier consideration of the Congress. And yet such 
behaviour on communal basis might not have adversely affected 
politics. It is correct that both the major parties of Gujarat care- 
fully considered the communal element in their arithmatic of 
electoral politics and yet, unlike the first three general elections, 
the fourth general elections create a new possibility so far as the 
Kshatriya votes are concerned. The political affiliations of the 
community of Gujarat in the election of 1967 seem to have been 
divided between the two main parties and if we review their different 
attitudes in four general elections in Gujarat we can conclude that 
this large social group has not uniformly remained “closed” to one 
single political party at the cost of the other party. In the same 
way the number of the Patidar legislators belonging to the two 
parties was very much uneven in the last assembly but now it 
has got considerably distributed between the Congress and the 
Swatantra, thereby showing that their political affiliations also are 
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not monopolised by a single political party. The political strength 
of both the social groups is divided between the two parties, so that 
no single politically effective community has its allegiance to a 
single party nor a single party depends upon a single large commu- 
nity. Thus it is difficult for any single party to capture power by 
relying on a single major community which otherwise may give rise 
to communal politics. The Maharaja of Kutch who won all the 
assembly and parliamentary seats in 1962 frustrated this time the 
non-Rajput candidates of his party in getting the Swatantra ticket. 
As a result the social base of the Swatantra party in the Kutch 
district got contracted and it was one of the important reasons for 
the fact that the Maharaja sustained defeat in this Swatantra strong- 
hold. Thus the election of 1967 in Gujarat has accelerated the 
process of secularisation''^ by emphasising the political need of the 
large social forces to seek alliance with smaller social forces to win 
the elections. Other illustrations also may be noted here which help 
to sustain this hypothesis. 

Thus even the constituencies which seemed definitely set for 
voting on one-way communal basis contributed (of course, along 
with other factors) to the victory of candidates having very limited 
social base in these areas. The facts and figures given above are 
not discussed in complete perspective and their implications are not 
fully assessed in more intensive way, nor are they empirically veri- 
fied. But they lead one to project the hypothesis that in the elections 
of 1967 the process of secularisation has been strengthened more 
than communal politics. The elections have amply demonstrated 
that no single party can depend merely on a single large and 
effective social group. This trend, perhaps, will find parallel in 
Madras where the DMK had evolved in 1966 a composite social 

16 In Anand city, a predominently Patidar area, H.M. Patel secured less votes 
than his Kshatriya rival. In Baroda (East) a Muslim area, Muslim candidate 
of the Congr ss and the ex-Speaker got less votes than what he secured in 
1962. Another Muslim candidate lost deposit, while the Hindu candidate 
of the Swatantra won. The Hindu candidate of the Congress in Jambusar 
got 1329 votes and the Muslim candidate of the Swatantra polled only 33 
votes in Kavi village, a Muslim area. In Jamalpur the Hindu areas largely 
voted for the Muslim candidate of the Swatantra as against 2 Hindu 
independent candidates. 
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Structure by inviting the Brahmins whom it so far detested and 
fought, and in Maharashtra where the Maratha-dominated Congress 
has tried to associate with itself a large section of the Harijans and 
other scheduled groups through the Republicans (Gaekwar group). 
This has prevented the dominant communities from capturing power 
by exclusive association with a single major political party. 

Socialisation of Minorities 

Another socio-political aspect of the electoral process is also 
worth noticing. The minorities, hitherto traditionally loyal to the 
Congress, seem to have started shifting loyalties to other parties. 
With greater drive and articulation they have begun supporting 
non-Congress parties. Thus they have now shed their traditional 
political insulation and inaction and have started mingling in the 
mainstream of national politics processed by elections. Thus 
socialisation of the hitherto insulated minorities is precipitated in 
these elections with greater clarity than before. 

Like the religious minorities the princely elements have also 
given away their cautious posture and entered into the political fray. 
For this they had to shed their palatial air and had to go deep into 
the distant villages and the poorest hamlets. As in Rajasthan and 
Madhya Pradesh a sort of dcmocratisation of these elements, 
although on a limited scale, was clearly marked during the political 
Campaigns of the election. In the same way the hitherto dormant 
caste groups having large social membership have become articulate 
in the elections. The tenor of campaign speeches wooing these 
groups and very large number of their candidates make it abundan- 
tly clear that politicisation of these otherwise backward caste groups 
has taken place on an unprecedented scale. They have demanded 
their shares commensurate with their number in the power and 
other patronage centres. Myron Weiner’s description of “participa- 
tion-crisis” could not have been more graphically and substantially 
proved than by the elections of 1%7. 

Thus the elections of 1967 have forced the prii cely elements 
to become more responsive to the people, sent the traditional 
dominant groups and the capitalists (Vadilal Mehta, Piloo Mody, 
Dharmasingh Desai, Purushottamdas Japi, Virendra Gandhi, 
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Manubhai Munshi) before the people for winning political support, 
activised the bureaucrats (H.M.Fatel, N. Dandekar, C.C. Desai) to 
project a favourable public image, socialised the minorities, politi- 
cised the majority communities and perhaps brought a secular 
impact on politics through communal groups. This whole pheno- 
menon may be characterised as democratisation. 

Big Money Enters 

This year the rich houses actively participated in the elections 
as never before. Hitherto most of the commercial and industrial 
houses financially helped the ruling party almost exclusively and 
then nursed their interest by working as a pressure-group from 
within the Congress party. As in Rajasthan, in the elections of 
1967 many capitalists have now openly come out, some under the 
Congress banner but most of them under the Swatantra banner. 
Their appearance in open arena gave a tremendous boost to the 
evil practice of heavy expenditure after elections. No doubt, with 
better finances they could evolve better, more effective and sophisti- 
cated communication media to reach thousands of voters. The 
fact that those candidates who entered the election contest in the 
last few weeks (Junagadh) or those who were outsiders (Godhra and 
Jamnagar) with no service record to the area of their contest also 
won, speaks volumes for the effective role of money and the election 
machinery. 

Role of Panchayati Raj 

This time the opposition, particularly the Swatantra part-^ 
broke open the hitherto closed distant parts of rural Gujarat. The 
panchayati raj machinery became useful in the propaganda campa- 
igns. Many elective panchayat ofiQce bearers acquired tremendous 
importance for the candidates to reach the rural masses for propa- 
ganda. The villagers got exposed to the competing ideas and issues 
and thus could not now be taken for granted. This has created a 
new possibility, the village areas acquiring increased importance. 
The centre of political gravitation can hardly now remain stable 
in urban Gujarat. 
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DEVELOPING PATTERN 

Two-P*rfy System 

Elections not only give momentum to forces already at work 
but they also give rise to new forces They give shape to political 
system and party relationships. In these elections two party system 
has emerged and nowhere perhaps it is so convincingly set as in 
Gujarat. On the counts of (a) seats secured, (b) votes polled, (c) 
narrow margin between the main contending parties, (d) propen- 
sity of these parties to project their ideological and psychological 
image as an alternative of each other, (e) width of regional mass 
base, (f) the poor performance put up by other parties and indepen- 
dents, {g) spread of organisational net work and (h) socio-economic 
base, the two political parties have become close rivals of each other. 
And the emergence of the Swatantra alternative tends to be endu- 
ring, The growth of the rightist forces in Gujarat can be traced 
back as early as in 1952. In all the elections, they have fared 
better than the leftist parties. The liberal mind of an average 
Gujarati, socio-economic infrastructure of Gujarat politics, exis- 
tence of a fairly large self-sustaining peasantry and not so much 
left-oriented working class-all these elements have given it cons- 
tancy in development and endurance in existence. Thus unlike the 
Janata Parishad which put up a good show in 1957 only on emo- 
tional and temporary issue of Maha Gujarat, the Swatantra has 
emerged as a real alternative to the Congress in Gujarat. And 
therefore bipartism has a reasonable chance to survive and develop. 
Geopolitically also it reminds one of England where the two porty 
system has come to stay. The large sea-shore that opens doors 
to new ideas, commercial temperament which welcomes peaceful 
change of government and avoiding revolutionary changes, and the 
large middle class which absorbs the shocks of conflicts arising out 
of socio-economic distances of classes-all these features are also 
seen in Gujarat. Thus this election may probably go down in his- 
tory of Indian politics as one that gave rise to two party system in 
Gujarat. There arc also possibilities that this process of bringing 
change without affecting oarliaraentary stability will receive popular 
legitimisation in the elections to come. 

Small Majority Politics 

If elections decide the way in which the party system is to 
work, its importance as means to shape the nature, technique and 
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Style of politics also cannot be ignored. The last poll has 
returned the Congress to power with much less reduced and 
vaneer-thin majority. Gujarat has now, therefore, to adjust 
from big majority politics to small majority politics. This 
will necessitate on the one hand the need for greater 
cohesion and cooperation between the organisational and 
ministerial wings of the ruling party and stress, on the other 
hand, the need for unity and uniformity within its legislative wing, 
to guard its narrow majority. In the new situation the capacity 
of the discontented faction within the party to press for gain before 
the ruling group will be increased, for, defections from its fold 
would mean loss of power for the ruling group. The ruling group 
in the government, therefore, cannot remain, as before, nonchalent 
or complacent about its relation with the rival faction. Its style 
of politics is bound to differ now. If the elections of 1%7 would 
thus considerably affect the intra-party politics it would also influ- 
ence the inter-party politics. The government would have to be 
more responsive and considerate towards the opposition parties 
also. It would have to take siesmographic note of the changing 
tactics of the opposition and changing needs of the people. And 
amongst the almost equally balanced political forces of the emerging 
bipartism even small splinter groups may become important in a 
crisis-situation which can erupt at any moment in the new system 
of small majority politics. 

Thus the stable and peaceful politics in Gujarat promises to 
be dynamic and continuously fluid and, therefore, of abiding inte 
rest to the political scientists. 



B. B. SiNiiA 


THE FOURTH GENERAL 
ELECTION IN HARIYANA 


Hariyana went to the polls for the first time during the IV general 
election. When the election was over, the swing of the pendulum, 
vas expected, was towards the Congress. But now there is the 
government of the United Front with Rao Birendra Singh, an ex- 
Congressman, as the leader. The political map of the State has 
changed beyond the expectations of the beneficiaries of change. The 
arithmetic of the election is unable to tell the whole story of the 
change brought about in the political scene of the State. This was 
the mo.st dramatic change-over of power which the new State staged. 

Before discussing the IV general election and its aftermath, 
a short study if Hariyana’s political, social and economic structure 
IS very essential. It came into existence on 1 November 1966 in 
accordance with thePunjab-Reorganisation Bill passed by the Indian 
Parliament on September 10, 1966. Its area is about 16,835 sq. 
miles and its population is 76,10,700.’ There are only seven dist- 
ricts in Hariyana : Gurgaon, Mahendragarh, Rohtak, Hissar, 
Karnal, some parts of the Sangrur (now Jind) and Ambala.* 

The Hariyana people speak many dialects of Western and 
Rajasthani Hindi, the most important of which are the Mcwati, 
Ahirawati, and Bangru. The Mewati is spoken in some parts of 
Gurgaon district and that is why this region is called Mewat. The 
people of the districts of Gurgaon and some other parts of Mahen- 
dragarh and Rohtak speak Ahirawati. ^ The most important of 

1. The Spokesman, Vol. XV, July 25, 1966. 

2. Government of India, The Punjab Boundary Commission Report, May 31, 

1966, para 136. 

3. K.C. Yadav, AhlrwatKa Itihas, chapter 11, pp. 49-51. 
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all the dialects of this region-the Bangru-is spoken in the districts 
of Rohtak, Hissar, Jind, Mahendragarh and Karnal.* 

There are many communities in Hariyana. According to 1%1 
Census, 67.5 lakhs people in this State are Hindus, 5 lakhs Sikhs, 3 
lakhs Muslims, 26 thousand Jains, 85 hundred Christians, and 7 
hundred Buddhists.’ These different communities live together 
peacefully In spite of strained relations between Hindus and 
Sikhs in Punjab or in son\p other part of the country, these two 
communities are very much friendly. If at all there is any conflict 
that is purely economic and not religious. 

Every religion is further divided into castes. By caste strati- 
fication is usually understood the division of the society into 
hierarchially ranked, hereditary, occupational groups. There are 
tribes and sub-castes within castes, as well as great deal of differen- 
tiation within each of these divisions. The important castes among 
Hindus are Ahirs, Jats, Brahmins, Bishnois, Guijars, Khatris, 
Malis, Rajputs, Rohrs and Harijans. The Sikhs are also divided 
into many sub-castes, i.e. Jats, Khatris, Aroras, Tarkhans and 
Harijans. The majority of the Muslims is Meos (216800) and 
other castes such as Rangraj. Lohars etc. number only a few 
thousand. The refugees from West Pakistan are a separate 
caste into themselves, subdivided by the districts from which they 
migrated. 

Hariyanvi Hindus are by no means a united group. There 
are several divisions among them. First, there are the Hindu 
refugees from Pakistan, who are generally more sympathetic to the 
interest of the Hindu community in the Punjabi Suba. This is 
natural also. They are the people speaking the same language, 
cradled in their infancy with the same maternal songs and inspired 
by the same memories, the same source of literary genius. They 
differ socially and culturally from the local population of Hariyana. 
Secondly, there are Harijans. They have been opposed to the 
Hindu Jats, as before independence, the Jats dominated the area not 

4, S.C. Yadav, Hariyana Paksh Ka Lok Sahitya, pp. 66. 

5. n. 2. pp. 103-36. 
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only economically and socially but also politically through a system 
of weighted franchise. The movement for Hariyana State has been 
opposed by the Harijans and the refugees in this region. Apart 
from the Harijans and refugees there prevail many factional 
divisions among the Hindus of this region. The general social 
structure of Hariyana is very much like that of Bihar-a caste domi- 
nated society 

One aspect of caste in Hariyana with important political 
implications is the basic conflict in the rural areas between the 
high caste landowning agriculturists class and the scheduled castes 
.along with other backward classes. A rough estimate based on 1951 
statistics would place them at about 17% in this State. ^ * 

Hariyanvi people are primarily agriculturists Their per capita 
income is Rs. 540 compared to Rs. 637 in Punjab.^ The Hindu 
Jats form the bulk of the agriculturist communities in Hariyana 
and ar<* pi ;dominant in the districts of Rohtak, Hissar and Mohin- 
dergarh.® Business is primarily in the hands of the Banias and 
refugees. Harijans provide agricultural and menial labour. 

The per pic of Hariyana have remained economically and 
culturally backward. It was none of their fault. A perusal of 
the history of Hariyana tract for a few decades after its annexation 
with Punjab after 1857 shows that the region on account of its 
people’s vigorous participation in the uprising of 1857 were held in 
great contempt by the Punjab authorities. All the benefits of 
British rule were denied to them. No educational facilities were 
given; no means of irrigation were provided; the doors of the 
government services were closed for them; means of communication 
were neglected badly. In fact the people of Hariyana were reduced 
to the hewers of wood and drawers of water.* This grave injustice 

6. Baldev Raj Nayar, Minority Politics in the Punjab, Princeton University 
Press, 1966, p. 21. 

7. Link, 30 October, 1966. 

8. M.S. Randhava and Prem Nath, Farmers of India (Punja’-, Himachal 
Pradesh, Jammu and Kashmir) New Delhi ; Indian Council oi Agricultural 
Research, 1959, p. 120, 

9. For all round backwardness of the region see The Report of the Hariyana 
Development Committee, Chandigarh, 1966. 
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done to them gave birth to the demand for the detachment from 
Punjab and formation of a separate State. 

A study of the political behaviour of the people of Hariyana 
is very interesting. The most interesting feature to be noted is 
that the Hindu leaders of this region have found it possible from 
time to time to co-operate and combine with political groups which 
the Hindus of the rest of Punjab considered inimical to the general 
interests of the Hindu community. Before the partition the sup- 
port of the Hindus for the Unionist party, which was branded as 
anti-nationalist and pro-Muslim, came from Hariyana. After inde- 
pendence the Hindu leaders of Hariyana at times, directly or 
indirectly, ‘supported the claims of certain sections of the Sikh 
community, which the Hindus of Punjab region felt, were injurious 
to the interests of the Hindu community. Again with the Congress 
party, the change-over of governmental leadership from a Hindu 
Chief Minister to Sikh one in 1956 was accomplished largely with 
the help of Congress leaders of Hariyana. This phenomenon 
suggests that sectional loyalties can cut across loyalty to a single 
religion. 

Of considerable political significance in Hariyana even now is 
(he division between the rural and urban areas. In the pre-partition 
Punjab, the Unionist party, a parly of notables organised around 
the landowning interest, dominated the politics of the State. None- 
theless, the rural bloc within the Congress party exercises consider- 
able political power. In fact, the replacement of Bhimsen Sachchar 
in 1956 by Pratap Singh Kairon as Chief Minister represented the 
over-throw of the urban-oriented leadership through a coalition of 
the rural delegates of the legislative wing of the party. So it is 
very difficult to ignore the agriculturist class in the politics of the 
State. 


Politically the new State has virtually started with a clean 
slate. It has inherited none of the Punjab’s problems. It is free 
from intractable and difficult political parties; with no Akali politics 
to contend with, no language problem and no Communist pockets 
as in the Punjab. The leftist, movement in the State is very weak. 
The SSP has some influence in Hissar. The CPI has only pockets 
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of influence in the industrial town of Furidabad and in some pea- 
sant areas. The last general elections in this region bear testimony 
to the fact : 

TABLE I 

The results of the Third General Elections in Punjab'" 
(Hindi-Speaking region) 


Party 

Number 

Per cent 

Seats 

1. Congress 

1136792 

40-9 

39 

2. Akali Dal 

9820 

04 


3. CPI 

82253 

29 


4. Jana Sangh 

353030 

12-7 

4 

5e Republican 

53599 

1 2 


6. Swatantra 

167792 

60 

3 

7. PSP 

32159 

1-2 


8. Independents 

731867 

2 -3 

12 

9. Others 

233942 

8*4 

7 

Total 

2781254 

1000 

65 


In the State, except for the Jana Sangh, there seems to be 
really no oiganised opposition to the Congress. Tn the last general 
elections it polled 8.40 lakh votes in the districts of Hissar, Gur- 
gaon, Karnal, Rohtak and Mohindergarh against 5.48 lakh votes 
polled by the independents." The Congress could have done even 
better in 1962 elections, but for its failure to accommodate (Con- 
gress leaders of the region who had either been squeezed out from 
the party or had bolted it. Loyalties in Hariyana tend to be more 
candidate-oriented than issue-oriented or party-oriented. The 
Congress had suffered for the tactical mistakes of the incumbent 
leadership. The opposition to Congress candidates, who were 
mostly new-comers to the party, came from the former stalwarts 
of the Congress like Sri Ram Sharma, Chaudhary Devi Lai. Prof. 
Sher Singh and thJr followers. Chaudhary Devi Lai and his group, 
in fact, bolted the Congress not many weeks before the 1962 gene- 
ral elections over dissatisfaction with the allocatici. of tickets, 

10. Source : Indian Election Commission's Report on The Third General Elections 
in India, 1962 (New Delhi; Election Commission’s 11, statistical) pp. 326-46. 

11. lUl. 
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which had been so allocated as to keep in check a prospective 
rival to the existing leadership of the Congress party in Punjab.** 

A regional party-Hariyana Lok Samiti-was also formed by 
the dissatisfied Congressmen. It contested the 1962 general elections 
and won one parliamentary and three assembly seats Prof Sher 
Singh contested against Bhagwat Dayal Sharma, but lost. Later on 
this party merged into the Congress. 

II 

In the IV general elections there were mainly two parties in 
the field— Congress and Jana Sangh. Besides, Swatantra and the 
Republican were also in the field. An attempt was made to revive 
the Hariyana Lok Samiti, political party which was dissolved last 
year. R.K Hooda was elected its convener. 

The Congress was confident of coming into power. The Jana 
Sangh and Swatantra aligned themselves with independent factions 
to give it a tough fight.*^ They expected a breach between the Jat 
group and ministerial group in the Congress. But the Chief 
Minister showed shrewdness both in the field of public propaganda 
and organisational methods. He included in the ten-member 
election committee Rao Birendra Singh who, according to the press 
reports, was likely to leave the Congress on the eve of the general 
elections. He also sought to capitalise on the sentiment of the 
people for rapid economic development of their State. 

The Congress was sure to contest all the seats. The Jana Sangh 
also in a meeting held at Ambala on November 27, 1966, decided 
to contest all assembly and parliamentary seats in the State in the 
general elections subject to local electoral adjustments with other 
national and democratic opposition parties. Mukhtiar Singh 
Chaudhari announced the constitution of a seven member State 
Jana Sangh Parliamentary Board. The board comprised of Mukhtiar 
Singh, Dr. Mangal Sain, Krishna Lai Sharma, Hansraj Sharma, 
Yudhvir Singh, Fateh Chand Vij and Raghubir Saran Sharma. It 

12. n. 6.p. 279. 

13. The Statesman, 2 December. 1965. 

14. ».7. 
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was decided that candidates should submit their applications to 
their respective district unit by December 5, 1966.‘5 

The Hariyana PCC reduced to one half the fee and security 
from Harijan applicants seeking the Congress tickets from reserved 
constituencies. This concession was not given to Harijans contest- 
ing from the general constituencies. The normal fees for the 
applicants seeking Congress ticket was fixed at Rs. 200 (assembly) 
and Rs 500 (parliament). 

The opposition parties were keenly aware of their political and 
organisational deficiencies. The Congress party could easily decide 
to set up its candidates on all the vacant seats. But on the other 
hand opposition parties had to discuss and debate the question 
fully and each ultimately put up candidates only on a selected 
number of seats. Hence the Congress had no difficulty in making 
up its mind with regard to the ‘contest policy’, the other parties had 
to burn mid night oil in taking decision with regard to their selec- 
tive confrontation. This shows that for other parties this ‘contest 
policy’ is the key to their election strategy. 

A few months before the general elections all the parties 
finalised their ‘selection’ and ‘allocation’ policies All the parties 
have their own machinery and procedure for screening and final 
selection of their candidates. No authentic information is avail- 
able about this phase of the election strategy. The only source of 
information is the accusations of rival candidates who are denied 
party-tickets. 

The selection process of all the parties is very much alike. 
But only the Congress has got a well-defined procedure for the 
selection of the candidates. The process starts from the bottom- 
level from Mandal Congress Committee to the AlCC and its Work- 
ing Committee through the Hariyana PCC. Nothing concrete can 
be said about the main elements of the selection policy. As is clear 
from some generalisations, caste and personal rivalrj played an 
important part. In the allocation of Congress tickets, the Jats, 

15. The Trthune, 28 November, 1966. 

16. The Statesman, 27 November, 1966. 
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Ahirs, Gvjars and Rajputs, constituting about 34% of the popu- 
lation, were given 36 seats, while the Banias and Jains, who consti- 
tute about 4% of the population, were nominated for 13 seats, the 
Brahmins for 9 and the Harijans for 15‘^ 

III 

After nomination papers were filed and election strategy was 
finalised by different parties, all turned their attention to election 
issues and election campaigns. 

The only major election issue in Hariyana was the protection 
of cow. Despite the total ban on cow-slaughter in the State, the 
issue agitates the people of the region. Hariyanvi people are very 
much religious minded and they sent the largest contingent of 
Satyagrahis to Delhi during the November cow agitation. Congress 
as well as opposition parties were fully conscious of the issue and 
they tried to champion the cause. 

Besides this, economic problems were there. Prospects on the 
food front were very grim and frightening. The continuous rise in 
prices suggested almost the non-existence of any government in the 
economic field and largely neutralised the gains in per caita income. 
In fact, the economy was virtually grinding to a halt The govern- 
ment employees were in battledress for increased dearness allowan- 
ces. But unlike rest of India, the student community was very 
peaceful in the State. The schools and colleges in Hariyana 
remained open. 

These were the mam issues which were to guide the course of 
action of various parties in their election campaign. Actually the 
main aim of the election campaign is to create a public impression 
either in favour or against a particular candidate. Each party put 
up its State level organisation and leaders in the over all charge of 
the election campaign and further organised different units at district 
or village level to conduct election campaigns. 

In Hariyana the major ‘conviction* type campaign-techniques 
were adopted by almost all the parties. All of them organised 

17. LiffA, 27 February, 1967, p. 29. 
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mass public meetings which were addressed by distinguished 
leaders. Gulzari Lai Nanda was the only national Congress leader 
who addressed Congress meetings from place to place. He 
himself was contesting from the Kaithal parliamentary constituency. 
The different opposition parties which had made electoral alliances, 
used to call combined public meetings. Besides these, street corner 
meetings and door to door canvassing were usual. 

Among other campaign-techniques applied by various parties 
and candidates, was the distribution of collateral material such as 
miniature symbols, election badges etc., which were displayed by 
children in every locality. No enthusiasm was witnessed on the 
part of campaigners to emphasize the candidate’s election symbol 
physically. There were few cases of campaigning and counter- 
campaigning in terms of election symbols. 

The election-campaign was sometimes very colourful and 
intciesting. In Jagadhari, Rattan Anmol Singh, a former chief of 
the Buria, was the Swatantra candidate in the field. A novel 
feature of his election campaign was the song and mimic party 
engaged by him at a considerable cost. This party went about the 
countryside caricaturing the Congress and lampooning its leaders 
and thus raising many a laugh in the bargain to the annoyance of 
the ruling party. But it is difficult to say how many voters were 
actually carried away by such tactics since the party had little to 
say in support of its own candidate. 

In Pakasman, a village 20 miles from Rohtak, a remarkable 
election rally was taken out in support of the Jana Sangh candi- 
dates both for parliamentry and assembly seats. Both the candi- 
dates belonged to the same family. An improvised ballad com- 
mended them to voters on the strength of the good work done by 
the family in the past three ^generations. The grandfather, the 
ballad said, devoted himself to public service from the age of 40. 
One service mentioned at length was that he went arround with a 
pitcher on his head during the hs>t months to slake he thirst of 
peasants in the fields. Another stanza recounted how the father 
had been killed in a village feud, while returning with collections 
he had made for a home for cows. Anecdotes about the 
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candidate followed, one recalling how Ram Sarup had 
helped lead the Jats of the area to tight the menace of a Muslim 
gipsy tribe. A tirade against Hindu Code Bill came next. The 
Congress, it was charged, had alienated brother from sister by 
giving the latter a share in property. 

In Gulzari Lai Nanda’s constituency, a leaflet was issued 
to his constituents which emphasised that he accepted the cow as 
‘an important symbol of the Indian culture and way of life’. It 
also suggested that he resigned from the government to press his 
views in favour of a complete ban on cow-slaughter. In another 
leaflet issued at the end of the Shankaracharya’s fast, it was sugges- 
ted that the misdeeds of the 7 November were handi-work of 
‘external’ elements which were out to discredit the friends of cow. 
Besides, in a public meeting at Pehowa, 23 miles from Kaithal, 
Chandram, the deputy chief minister of Hariyana, told his audience 
that the new State needed a great deal of help from the Centre. 
Nanda could help it secure canals, factories and so much else beca- 
use of his ‘pull’ in New Delhi. His two terms as caretaker Prime 
Minister were mentioned in evidence of his ‘puli’. 

Thus the election propaganda in Hariyana was of the most 
scurrilous kind and had much less to do with the policies and 
programmes of the ruling party or the alternatives offered by the 
opposition. Electioneering has now become nearly ‘non-political’; 
national issues no longer form* a vital part of it. 

IV 

All election arrangements were completed by 18 February, 
1967 There were 81 assembly and 9 parliamentary seats in Hari- 
yana. It had 4,741 polling stations.** The polling started at 8 a.m. 
on 19 February and ended at 5 p.m. But in those polling stations 
where ail the voters present could not cast their votes by 5 p.m., 
it continued till late in the night. The presiding ofiicers issued 
authority slips to those voters. Polling was peaceful. 

Complete calm prevailed on election eve, the hectic and 
noisy election campaign having ended a day before. But house to 

18. 77ie Statesman, 20 February, 1967. 
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house canvassing and indoor group meetings continued.The outlook 
in Hariyana on the eve of election was definitely pro-Congress. 
When the polls were over in the evening of 19 February, both the 
Congress and the Jana Sangh were very much optimistic. Not even 
the pessimists in the Hariyana Congress could imagine that their 
party would do so badly. It had no doubt won absolute majority 
in the new assembly, but as compared to 1962 it had lost much 
ground to the opposition, mainly to the Jana Sangh. Perhaps the 
creation of Hariyana State was the only factor that went in favour 
of the Congress. The Jana Sangh was opposed to linguistic 
reorganisation of the Punjab and fanned such deadly fire that 
during the anti-Suba agitation three Congress leaders were burnt 
alive in Panipat, But strangely it is in Panipat and Bhiwani, storm 
centres of the anti-reorganisation movement, that the Congress 
nominees were defeated. 

The Jana Sangh won mostly urban seats where the bulk of 
the displaced persons from West Pakistan have been settled. The 
election results also show that the Jana Sangh influence is penetra- 
ting into different sections of the population, particularly the Jats. 
Thp anti -Congress sentiment among the Jats pushed them towards 
thq lana Sangh rather than Swatantra. The Jana Sangh fully 
capitalized on caste conflicts in the State to make its election sym- 
bol popular. 

An analysis of the IV general election in Hariyana reveals 
that 283 contestants to the assembly, including the independents, 
lost their security deposits. Out of 43,87 980 electors as many 
as 31,87,946 exercised their franchise. One lakh fifty-eight 
thousand and fourteen votes, or, 4.96'.; of the total votes 
polled, were rejected. The poll percentage in this State was 72.65, 
the highest in Pundri (Karnal) at 8l-73 "u, and the lowest in Rai 
at 58.23‘;i. The maximum rejection of votes w s in Rajaund (3,643) 
and the lowest in D.arwala (632), 

The Congres contested 81 seats, won 48, secured 12,50,468 
votes or 41 40% of the valid votes polled. The Jana Sa^i^h contested 
48 scats, won 12 and polled 4,36,130 votes, or 14.44%. The Swatantra 
party contested twelve seats. It won three and secured %,4I6 
votes or 3.19% of valid votes. The two Communist parties .put up 
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20 candidates-13 CPI and 7 CPI (M) and polled 80^95 and the 
13,322 votes respectively but won no seat. The SSP contested 
•23 seats, polled 1047% votes 3.47% but won no seat. The 
PSP contested 3 seats and secured 6,477 votes but won no seat. The 
Republican party contested 25 seats, won 2 though the party secured 
88,231 votes or 2.92% of the total valid votes. There were 259 
independent candidates for 78 seats. Among themselves they polled 
9,93,988 votes or 32.92% and won 16 seats. 

I 

No Congress candidate out of 81 lost his security deposit, 22 
Jana Sangh, 21 RPl, 18 SSP, 12 CPI, 8 CPI (M), 7 Swatantra and 3 
PSP candidates lost their security deposits. 

The district party-wise break up of results is as follows : 


Table 1 

District party-wise breakup of poll results 


District 


Total 

seats 

Congress 

JS 

Swat. 

RPl 

Indep, 

Ambala 


9 

5 

2 

- 

1 

1 

Karnal 


16 

10 

4 

1 


1 

Jind 


5 

3 

- 

1 

I 

- 

Rohtak 


15 

9 

2 

> 

- 

4 

Gurgaoo 


n 

5 

1 

1 

- 

6 

Mahendragarh 


6 

2 

1 

- 

- 

3 

Hissar 


17 

14 

2 

- 

- 

1 

Total 


81 

48 

12 

3 

2 

16 


49 candidates for the Lok Sabha lost their security deposits, 
including 34 independents. Only 2 of the 86 independents could 
save their security deposits. 3 candidates of the CPI, 2 of the CPI 
(M), 1 of PSP, 4 of the SSP, 2 of the Republican party, 1 of the 
Swatantra and 2 of the Jana Sangh lost their security deposits. 

The number of the rejected votes for election to the Lok 
Sabha was less by 22,777 than for the assembly. The highest 
poll was in Kaithal parliamentary constituency because Nanda was 
contesting from there. There about 77.8% votes were polled. The 
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lowest polling was in Mahendragarh parliamentary constituency 
(68.2%). The largest number of votes rejected was in Gurgaon 
(18,902) and the lowest in Jhajhar (11,566). It is indicative of the 
political consciousness of the people of these areas. 

The Congress party polled 44 06% of the valid votes with 9 
candidates. The Jana Sangh contested 7 seats and it got 19*84% of 
the valid votes. 36 independents for 8 parliamentary seats secured 
19.79% of the valid votes. The Swatantra party on 2 seats polled 
5.60% of votes, the SSP on 5 seats 5*30%, the RPI on two seats 2 32%. 

'.-The CPI fielded three candidates who got only 1*70% of votes and 
the two nominees of the CPI (M) only *83%. Of the 9 seats, 7 were 
won by the Congress, one by an independent and one by the Jana 
Sangh ** 

The Congress, Jana Sangh and the Republican candidates 
were distributed all over the State. The independents were in the 
field in all the seven districts being the most numerous in Hissar, 
Rohtak, Karnal and Gurgaon districts. Rest of the parties contested 
all the districts according to their convenience. 3 costituencies 
out of 81 were spared by the independents. There was no consti- 
tuency which returned a candidate unopposed. 

The largest number of the independents was successful in 
Gurgaon district where they won 6 seats out of 13. In Mahendra- 
garh also they captured 3 out of 6 seats. The main reason of the 
victory of the independents has been the internal split in the Con- 
gress party. Moreover, people had been almost bored to death by 
the prolonged monotony of faces, they had got sick of hearing the 
same ideas, same arguments and same platitudes. Consequently 
the elements of passion and romance had steadily disappeared from 
the pattern of relationship between the ruling elite and the 
masses. So they were possessed by a desire for change and a 
sense of adventure. They preferred able and effective candidates, 
to the old and ineffective candidates put up by the Congress. 

19. The Tribme, 27 February. 1967. 
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The right in Hariyana seems to have surged forward and 
Itie ‘middle’ represented by the Congress and the PSP has slumped 
i>adly. The economic leftism which should include Sant Akali 
Dal and is affecting the :Jana Sangh as well, has gained a clear 
and decisive ascendency. This is a factor which has brought about 
a revolutionary change. 

The general elections have seen the revolt of the people against 
the status quo and those w»ho seemed to uphold it. Chamars were 
usually selected for reserved constituencies by Congress. The reason 
has been that they were politically more conscious. But this time 
the situation was much changed. Dhanakas and Balmikis etc. also 
contested from reserved constituencies as independents with the help 
of the agriculturist class and deleated the Congress candidates. 
This is a revolutionary change in the sense that for the first time 
the Harijans and the agriculturist high classes worked together. The 
reason has been that they were interested in the defeat of the 
Congress candidates. 

Poor and deserving candidates were helped and financed by 
the villagers, as happened in the case of Prof. Sher Singh and Prof. 
Maha Singh. The ex-servicemen also organised themselves and 
fought election with the help of the people. They proved a great 
force. 

In the last general elections, constituencies with more candi- 
dates were helpful to the Congress. But this time it was not so. 

The most interesting feature of this election was that names 
of a fairly large number of voters, who had voted in the last election, 
were missing In Atal village of Hasangarh constituency, B.S. 
Mallick’s family was not in the list though they were enrolled in 
the last general elections. Similarly in Jatuwara— Babepur village 
J.R Siwach’s family found to their surprise that they were not voters 
this time.Not only this.The climax was reached when the villagers of 
Titrikhera of Maham , constituency as a whole were denied their 
voting right. This wa$ a Jat village and there were about 3000 
voters. It might be the failure of the election machinery. But those 
people alleged that the non-Jat group of the Congress party did it 
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intentionally.*® 

There was significant margin of the Hariyana voters who can 
be cited as cases of split voting It is characteristic of the electorates 
all over India. This point is clear from the fact that the Congress 
popular vote for the Centre was higher than the total Congress vote 
for the State. Moreover, the Congress ‘Multiplier’ for the Centre was 
substantially higher than the average for the State. It was 1'76 for 
the Centre and 1-47 for the State. This was more noticeable in that 
part of the electorate which voted at the State level for the indepen- 
dents 


The IV general elections made apparently clear Hariyana’s 
feudal politics. Each area in the State had its leading families putting 
themselves forward for political office from one generation to the 
next as a matter of right. A nephew of Sir Chhoturam, the roan 
who tried before the partition to form a pan-Jat alliance between 
Hindu, jMualim and Sikh Jats, was a Congress nominee. There were 
many other families in the field also. The feudal aspect of Hariyana’s 
politics is very much like that of Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh and 
Bihar. It exist* at the national level also. 

V 

The tables given below** are indicative of age, sex, education and 
occupation of the 81 legislators elected to the Hariyana assembly 
during the IV general election. 

Table No. 2-1 (Age) 

SI No. Age-group Name of the parties 


Cong 

JS 

Swat. 

RFl Ind. 

Total 


1. 

25-33 

7 

1 


- 

3 

11 

2. 

35-45 

10 

7 

2 

2 

6 

27 

3. 

45 - above 

29 

4 

1 

- 

6 

40 

4. 

Not known 

2 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 


Total 

4H 

12 

3 

2 

16 

81 


20. This observation is based upon the information received from the people of 
that area. 

21. Source : Interview of persons. 
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Table No. 2-2 (Sex) 


SI. No. Sex 


Name of the parties 




Cong. 

JS 

Swat. 

RPI 

Ind. 

Total 

1. Male 

43 

12 

5 

2 

16 

76 

2. Female 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

Total 

48 

12 

3 

2 

16 

81 

Table 2-3 (Edacation) 

Si. No. Education 


Name of the parties 




Cong. 

JS 

Swat. 

RPI 

Ind. 

Total 

1. Post-graduate 

20 

4 

- 

2 

6 

32 

(including LLB & BT) 







2. Graduate (including 

13 

6 

1 

- 

3 

23 

Ayurvedacharya ,Shastri 






and Prabhakar) 







3. Matriculate 

6 

1 

- 

- 

4 

11 

4. Literate 

6 

1 

2 

- 

- 

i) 

5. Illiterate 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

6. Not known 

2 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

Total 

48 

12 

3 

2 

16 

81 


Table 2-4 (Occapation) 


Si. No. Occupation 


Name of the parties 



Cong. 

JS 

Swat. 

RPI 

Ind. 

Total 

1. 

Agriculture 

1 

2 

1 

- 

- 

10 

2. 

Jagirdars 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3. 

Business 

4 

3 

1 

- 

2 

10 

4. 

Teaching 

3 

- 

- 

- 

2 

4 

5. 

Legal Practice 

15 

4 

- 

2 

4 

25 

6. 

Govt. Service 

2 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

7. 

Vaidya 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

8. 

Social Service 

12 

2 

1 

- 

6 

21 

9. 

Not known 

2 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 


Total 

48 

12 

3 

2 

16 

81 
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The table 2 : 1 shows that out of 81 candidates whose age- 
data was available nearly 18-5% belonged to the age-group of 25-35 
and nearly 88 5% belonged to the range of 35-45. The most 
interesting feature of the table is that it clearly shows the compara- 
tively young age-group of the opposition members. Both the 
members of RPI are below 45. Only 1/3 members of the Jana Sangh 
and Swatantra f .11 in the category of 45 and above, but half the 
members of Congress party fall in this range. 

Table 2 : 2 shows that there are only 5 women legislators in 
the assembly, all belonging to the Congress party. This 
indicates that the opposition parties are not able to woo the fair sex. 
The remaining 76 legislators are male belonging to Hindu, Sikh, 
Muslim and Jain communities. One Muslim was elected on Jana 
Sangh ticket which shows that the Jana Sangh is tending to be secu- 
larised. 

Table 2 : 3 shows the educational qualifications of the 
legislators. About 70% or 55 legislators are graduates out of whom 
82 hold post-graduate degrees including LLB and BT. It also 
shows that 33 out of 48 (68.8%) of the Congress MLAs, 10 out of 
12 (83%) of Jana Sangh legislators and both of RPI legislators and 
1 out of 3 (33%) of Swatantra members are graduates. It is indi- 
cative'of the fact that on the whole opposition members are better 
educated than the Congress members. 

The tabic 2 ; 4 shows that the largest number of MLA' arc 
dependent upon legal practice and agriculture for their livelihood. 
Only Rao Birendra Singh and his sister Sumilra Devi belong to the 
Jagirdar family. Social service is the primary occupation of as 
many as 21 legislators. This as a profession is not a regularly 
paid employment. Two students were also elected. 

VI 

Now a few words about some of the key-constituencies will 
not be out of place here. 

A spectacular election battle was on in the Riloi assembly 
constituency of Hariyana, where Ranbir Singh, a front— ranking 
minister for many years, faced Mahanth Shreo Nath (Ind) the 
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religious preceptor of the ‘oath panth’, a sect of sadhus who pierce 
their ears and are known as *kaan-phatta’ sadhus. Nearly 400 of 
them, from all parts of India, had descended on Kiloi to help the 
Mahanth. Ranbir Singh was handicaped by the deep undercurrent 
of opposition to him within the Congress organisation. Mahanth 
claimed the secret support of the Chief Minister, B.D. Sharma. A 
journal which declared itself as a special newspaper of the Hariyana 
PCC was distributed. It had a full page ".write-up on Mahanth 
Shreo Nath and on another page an eulogy to Sharma. Ranbir 
Singh was hopeful of winning the election because he had supported 
the demand for a separate Hariyana prant. But he was defeated. 

One of the toughest battles in the elections in Hariyana was 
in the Kaithal parliamentary constituency of Karnal district where 
Gulzarilal Nanda was being opposed by three candidates. They 
were Inder Singh, who had lost this seat to the Congress candidate 
D.D. Puri in 1962, Tarlok Nath and Tarlochan Singh (Ind). The 
Akali Dal (Master Group) and the Jana Sangh had lent their 
support to the Swatantra candidate. The Akali Dal (Sant group) 
had refused to extend its support to the Swatantra nominee. 
Later on Jana Sangh, which was backing the Swatantra nominee 
because of the electoral pact, became less enthusiastic as Nanda 
was a supporter of ban on cow-slaughter issue. The Congress 
victory in this constituency mainly depended on the Sikh voters of 
Ghula area. There number .was about 35,000. 

The most surprising result of this election has been the defeat 
of Swami Rameshwranand from Karnal parliamentary constituency 
by the Congress candidate. He was over confident of his victory 
and this was not without reasons. It is dilTicuIt to find out the 
cause of his defeat. 

It would not be correct, however, to read any consistent and 
definite pattern in the verdict of the electorate. We seem to be in 
the midst of a great political pandemonium. 

VII 

In the election ‘traditional' forces influenced the voting 
behaviour of the voters. Caste played an important role and so did 
religion. In Kaithal parliamentary constituency Sikh community 
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was guided by both the groups of Akali Dal. But in marked con- 
trast to the rest of Hariyana State, caste was not so dominant in 
the Yamunanagar area.” Moreover, prominent Sikh leaders of the 
Jagadhari and Yamunanagar took serious exception to what they 
decried as ‘interference’ by Master Tara Singh in Hariyana’s affairs. 
In a signed statement the Sikh leaders pointed out that Master 
Tara Singh should better refrain from polluting Sikh politics of 
Hariyana.” 

The choice among the candidates was made by a three step 
process of selection, of which, caste was the first. At the second 
level sub-castes played a part. At the third level, family affiliations 
came into play, ancestral feud among the village factions determi- 
ning which way a man were to vote. 

Some non-Brahmin Congress candidates, who were the sup- 
porters of the Chief Minister B D. Sharma (a Brahmin) exploited the 
caste iccling in a peculiar way. In Bhiwani constituency Sagar 
Ram Gupta (a Mahajan), a minister and a close adherent of Sharma, 
was opposed by the Jana Sangh candidate, Bhagwan Das Prabhakar 
a Brahmin b'’ caste Gupta argued, ‘If the Brahmin’s want to 
vote for a Biahmin, why shouldn’t they vote for the ‘bigger’ 
Brahmin-Bhagwat Dayal Sharma ?’ 

This time village heads were not powerful enough to control 
the vote of the village. Electorates were conscious of their right to 
vote and they wanted that every candidate should meet and con- 
vince them personally. Previously, the candidates used to influence 
and bribe the village chief who in return guaranteed them the 
entire vote of the village. 

The Congress was voted by many because it was in power. 
Ignorant electorate could not dare to vote against the ruling party. 

Local problems proved an important determinant of voting 
behaviour. For example in Lukhi village in Thanesar constituency 
the urgent need was that of a road. And whosoever .vas to fulfil 

22. The In fian Express, 7 February. 1967. 

23. Ibid., 9 February, 1967. 
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that demand was sure to get the whole population of that village.** 
Similarly, ban on cow-slaughter issue was also very important. 
The supporters of cow protection were voted blindly by the people. 

The voters were mostly ‘candidate oriented*. In Ladwa and 
adjoining villages of Thanesar constituency, a fairly large number 
of the electorate were of the view that the Jana Sangh was a good 
party, but Om Prakash Garg a good man. So they would vote for 
the latter. 

Women voters were guided by their husbands. About 50% 
of the voters in Thanesar itself were of the view that women should 
have no right to vote. But strangely enough in Lukhi a remote 
village inhabited by refugees, the majority was in favour of equal 
rights for women. 

The youthful voters born during the world war II or in the 
beginning of the post-independence period seemed to be the main 
architect of revolution. These voters were not inclined to be influ- 
enced by the ‘traditional’ forces of the society. 

To sum up, IV general elections in Hariyana added to the 
vigour and variety of its political life. The people have realised 
the power of their vote and the political parties its possibilities. 
The demagogue is at a discount. Public opinion is bound to 
become increasingly impatient with those politicians who resort to 
pressure tactics on the streets or inside the legislative chambers. 
The people insist more and more on performance. This is not to 
suggest that all this wisdom has dawned but the writing on the 
wall is clear for all to sec and any faction or factional leader who 
refuses to open his eyes to it may be in for a rude shock before the 
next general elections come around. 


24. This conclusion is drawn after interviewing the voters. 
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GENERAL ELECTIONS IN 
HIMACHAL PRADESH 
A CASE OF FEUDAL POLITICS 


^ Election is the process which gives legitimacy to government in a 
democracy. The ‘normal’ model of democracy assumes that there is 
alternation of governmental power in a constitutional way from 
one party to another in accordance with the changing mode and 
desire of the people. The normal way of ascertaining the mode and 
desire of the people is through elections held periodically in a 
peaceful and free atmosphere. This also implies that the election 
mechanism is capable of reflecting, more or less accurately all the 
important shades of views currently prevailing in the country. How- 
ever, in a sociefy with traditions markedly different from the 
normal democratic model but with a newiy-acquired desire, 
expressed mostly through its constitutional and legal enactments, 
to become a ‘modern’ society, the political system is more a 
jumble of new forms and old values rather then any clear-cut model 
of the modern or traditional society and elections in such a society 
actually tend to conceal more than what they reveal. ‘ 

I 

It has become almost cu^iomary for this country to bring 
about a change in her political map on the eve of a general election. 
However, while the previous election years used to be periods of 
anxiety and uncertainty for this State, the IV general elections 
year was a period of fulfilment. For, not only was the tempera- 

1. The object of this paper is to unweave some of the bidder webs of the 
political mechanism of Himachal Pradesh as revealed through the analysis 
of the elections and factual data derived from the IV general elections so 
far held in the State and the intensive field survey conducted by the writer 
in two assembly constituencies on the eve of the IV general elections. 
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riness of the State ended once for all, but also all the mountaneous 
regions of north-western Himalayas, which were until then hapha- 
zardly divided between the erstwhile States of Panjab and Himachal 
Pradesh, were now integrated into a single State of Himachal 
Pradesh which came into existence on November 1, 1966. The day 
was celebrated by the government with much fanfare and the 
ruling Congress party fully capitalised upon this “glorious victory” 
of the Himachal Pradesh pepple-impliedly of the Congress party. 
One of the slogans shouted at the Himachal Day function held in 
Simla was, Himachal-Ka-Gandhi-Dr. Parmar.* 

II 

However, when the elections came in JFebruary, it was a 
routine affair-as tame as the previous ones were. Even the capital 
city, which was one of the newly integrated parts of the State and 
which represents one of the most urbanized centres of the State (in 
fact of India itself), there was hardly any election warmth until the 
end of January, although climatically it had only two mild snow- 
falls until then. Slightly made-up shows began to be presented on 
the streets of the town in January; but even these were done mostly 
by the ‘independent’ candidates. In the mufassil areas, with some 
marked exceptions (like Arki), electioneering activities appeared 
more like the “periodical markets”-so popular in this State-than 
as well as real election campaigns. Besides the election manifestoes 
of the all-India parties^ nothing of any substance or election value 
appeared in writing. Pamphleteering was profuse and indiscrimi- 
nate, but hardly any issues political or economic-were systematically 
discussed or projected before the electorate. The sole burden of 
the non-Congress parties and election propaganda of candidates 
was unbridled criticism of the Congress government, while that of 
the Congress party was to ask votes for Indira Gandhi and Nehru 
Election meetings were few and thinly attended. The chief method 
of electioneering was through personal contacts, not so much 
directly with the electorate as through the local ‘Thakurs’, ‘Ranas’ 

2. Dr. Parmar is the Chief Minister of the Sute. 

3. Even these were not discussed in election meetings by any party or candi- 
date. Except for some local vernacular papers, there u no newspaper or 
periodical with State-wide circulation in the State. 
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'Mahajans', ‘Orchardists’ and the newly created potentates (i.e., 
the sarpanchas and pradhans). In towns the contact men of the 
candidates were the inmates of the ‘villas’ and ‘Kothis’. In Kalpa 
constituency, where population is entirely tribal and rural, personal 
contact with the electorate was almost negligible, while in Simla, 
the percentage of contact was sixtyfive with both the electors 
directly and with the intermediaries.* 

The election campaign in the State brought one fact into 
sharp focus, namely, that party programmes or public issues were 
completely ignored, while personal, feudal and caste influences were 
fully exploited. In fact, most of the constituencies are the ‘pocket 
boroughs’ of some Thakur or Rana or Mahajan and once the names 
of the contestants in a constituency are oflicially finalised, the 
election results can be, more or less, accurately predicted.’ Even 
the candidates, whether contesting on party ticket or as indepen- 
dents, rcpic’-cnt, with some exceptions, the ex-feudal class (Thakurs 
and Ranas). The quick shifts in the party loyalty of the prospective 
candidates during the nomination days largely depends upon the 
promises and prospects of support from the local potentates who 
are like ‘vote banks’ in their ilaqa or locality. 

To understand this unique phenomenon, we must go back to 
some of the peculiar features of the State which set it apart from 
the rest of India. It may be recalled that Himachal Pradesh came 
into existence on April 15, 1948 as a result of the integration of 
thirty odd feudal states of the Punjab and Simla Hills. The acces- 
sion of these states into the Indian Union and their eventual integra- 
tion into one administrative unit was forced by the coordinated 
agitations conducted by the Praja Mandals of the princely states. 
Yet, prior to independence, there was hardly any political activity 
worth the name in the region. Even after independence, the activi- 
ties of the Praja Mandals were directed by ‘outsiders’ from outside 

4. Based on personal observations. Kalpa is part of Kinnaur constit.'ency and 
only this part of the constituency was surveyed. 

5. or course, the problem of prediction becomes difficult in those constituencies 
where a ‘modern* leader is pitched against a traditional potentate or where 
the two forces are supporting opposing candidates. 
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these states. As the sociaJ and political system of these states was 
mainly feudal and autocratic, the people living in the State 
remained until April 1948 outside the mainstream of the political 
life of the country. Even after integration of these states into a 
single State and the introduction of a certain measure of popular 
rule in 1952, the physical barriers of rugged terrain, high snowy 
peaks and dense forests have kept the people locked in their separate 
and, for the most part, inaccessible dales and alleys. Economically, 
the State is backward. Percentage of literacy is seventeen, of urba- 
nisation five, and commerce and industry are practically negligible. 
Structurally, the society is cast into an iron-frame of caste hierarchy 
with innumerable taboos and dogmas. Besides, the percentage of 
scheduled castes and scheduled tribes in the population is quite 
large (29 and 8% respectively). 

HI 

At the time of the first general elections, only Congress party 
had a modicum of organisational footing. With the strong support, 
both of money and personnel, of the central organ, the Congress 
was able to perform the most rudimentary electioneering functions.^ 
But outside the Congress there was hardly any organised political 
activity in the State. However, the introduction of universal 
franchise and the institution of elections as the only means of 
acquiring governmental power created in the hearts of the traditio- 
nally powerful sectors of the society a pressing urge to enter into 
the Congress and contested election as Congress candidates. But 
those who could not adjust to Congress politics (as in the Bilaspur 
district where the Raja put up his own candidates and got 
them elected) or who were not acceptable to the erstwhile Praja 
Mandal leaders who were incharge of the Congress tickets (as 
happened in the Mahasu district), they contested the elections as 
independents (Table No. 1). However, this sudden urge could not, 
at once, create the new style politics and leadership which could 
be in accordance with the newly-established system of power legiti- 
misation. But what is a bit more surprising is the fact that the 
traditional style of politics continues in tact even to this day. 

6. In two of the constituencies, there was no contest for the assembly scats 
and they were filled in by the only candidates who filed their nomination 
papers, both of them belonging to the Congress party. 
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TABLE No. I 


First General Election Results 


Parly 

Seats contested 

Seats won 

Security forfeited 

Congress 

34 

24 

1 

IndependenU 

50 

8 

31 

K.M.P.P. 

22 

3 

10 

Sch. Caste Fed. 

9 

1 

4 

Jana Sangh 

10 

- 

8 

Hindu Mahasabha 

3 

- 

3 

Socialists 

5 

- 

4 

Total 

133 

36 

61 

Political apathy on the part 

of the common men, dominance 

of the feudal. 

bureaucratic and 

high caste 

elements, increasing 


influence of the communal parties, strong under-currents of regio- 
nalism, continuous weakness of organised party politics and corres- 
ponding increase in the strength and influence of the ‘independents’ 
and of ‘factional’ politics are some of the indicators of the political 
backwardness of the State. Table No. 11 will indicate the apathy 
of the voters. 


TABLE No. 2 
(Voters’ Participation) 


Year of 
hlection 

1 lectoratc 

Valid 

Votes 

Polled 

Percentage 
of Valid 
Voles 

Invalid 

Votes 

Percentage 
of Invalid 
Votes 

1952 

5,32.01 H 

1.79.783 

33-85 

7.195 

41 

1957 

9.92.814 

4.03.558 

40-64 

18,961 

4-5 

1962* 

14.11.596 

6,22,674 

44 11 

26.229 

4 2 

1967 

15.82.103 

7,66,119 

48 42 

44,234 

55 


In the first three elections majority of the successful 
candidates could secure only between 21", to of the total votes 
The percentage is a bit higher in the fourth elections. Highest 
percentage of votes p'. lied by any candidate is 88 8 in Karsog in the 
first election. The Chief Minister has uniformly been polling a high 
percentage of votes. 

* Figures for 1962 also include the figures of the newly merged areas which 
in 1962 formed part of the Punjab. 
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As tabic No. 2 will show, there is unilinear advance from one 
election to another in the voters* participation. More and more 
voters are getting involved in the election process. Aparently, it 
is a sign of increased political interest among the people. But in 
reality, this involvement does not show any increased interest in 
public affairs or broadening of the political loyalties of the citizens. 
Most of the voters went for voting in order to discharge an obliga- 
tion towards their ‘chaudharies* or friends or caste elders. This 
time the percentage of votes c^ist is comparatively high than in the 
previous elections. This increase occurred owing to the anti-Congress 
feelings which arose partly due to the food scarcity and other pro- 
blems being faced by the people and partly due to the virulent anti- 
Congress propaganda of the opposition parties and candidates. The 
increased votes went to the opposition candidates. The Congress 
did not seem to have gained anything out of the new votes. But also 
it did not lose its normal quota of votes. This, however, does not 
prove that there is a hard core of Congress voles in the State. It 
only shows that the Congress bosses managed their vote banks 
more carefully. Nevertheless, the bosses passed through tense times 
not only on account of the alliance with the opposition parties 
forged on the eve of elections but also owing to the politics of 
dissidence within the Congress party itself. 

While the Congress is able to maintain its majority in the 
assembly, it has been gradually losing somewhat in absolute num- 
bers. Not only has the Congress party been losing, but even the 
Socialist parties have been severally losing their position in the 
State politics. This loss of these, so-called, ‘Centre’ parlies has 
uniformly been the gain of the communal parlies and groups like 
the Jana Sangh and Scheduled Caste Federation and the rightist 
forces like Swatantra and the independents. In fact, the indepen- 
dents and the Jana Sangh now represent a formidable force in the 
assembly, as Table No. 3 will show. At one time in July last, they 
had posed a serious threat to the Congress majority and if the 
Hariyana brand of dissident politics could be adopted here, the 
Congress government would have fallen.^^ The continuing influence 

7. In the opinion of this writer, such a situation can happen in this State only 
if the leadership of the dissident group in the Congress fal Is into the hands 

thMraditional Rajput leaders. Right now, it is in the hands of the old- 
time Praja Mandal leaders who have greater commitment to the Congress. 
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Comparative Position of Political Parties 


general elections in HIMACHAL PRADESH 
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of the ‘independent’ politicians in the State politics is a symbol not 
only of political immaturity of the State but also of traditional- 
feudal ascendancy. It is only the superior organisation of political 
parties which can reduce the effectiveness of their personal influence. 
In a State where means of communication are still non-existent or 
very week, the impact of political parties and ideologies in campari- 
son to local traditional leaders and elders on the people is bound 
to be rather weak. To overcome this, not only strong party orga- 
nisations would be needed, but image of party leadership would 
also have to be built. No such effort seems to have been made by 
any party in the State. To become an electoral asset, a leader should 
be known to larger number of people ail over the State as the 
representative of their views and aspirations. The present practice 
of capturing political power with the help of local potentates, some- 
times by even overlooking one’s own party and by roping in the 
independents is detrimental to the development of a modern type 
of leadership and political party. No doubt, the lack of mass media 
and the existence of mass illiteracy are a great hinderance to the 
growth of State-wide leadership. In certain other States, with 
similar problems, opposition parties have been trying to resort to 
agitational politics which help them to project the reputation and 
personality of their leaders among the illiterate people. But here 
no such situation has so far arisen. Nor is there much chance of 
any such activity receiving the’ attention of the people. Hardly 5‘v, 
of the people live in towns. The largest town in the State is Simla 
which has a permanent population of a little over 50,000. There is 
practically no large-scale industry in the State and the total indus- 
trial working force constitutes less than 1% of the State’s popula- 
tion." Students are the other sector from which agitators can be 
easily drawn. But even of this class, there is no large-scale concen- 
tration in any town or locality The largest strength of student 
population lies in Simla and even there they comprise hardly 8000, 
including students of the Higher Secondary and Public Schools. 

An analysis of the class composition of the four legislative 
assemblies shows that, while the direct representation of the erst- 
while ruling families has shrunk from two in the second assembly 

b. The tout number of industrial workers in the State is approximately 2000. 
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to nil in the present one, the dominance of the Rajput caste-the ex- 
feudal class--continues as before. Thus as Table No. 4 will show, 
they comprise 44*5%, 46*5%, 67*44%, 46*19% in the four assemblies 
respectively. The position of the caste is practically the same in all 
the parties, except in the Republican and the Scheduled Caste 
Federation. Their number is largest in the category of independent 
MLAs, who, in turn, represent quite a high percentage of the total 
strength of the four assemblies (Table 4). This clearly indicates 
the feudal influence in the elections, particularly the influence of the 
leading zamindar-Rana and Thakur-families who send these inde- 
pendents to the legislature. 


TABLE No. 4* 

Caste Composition of the Legislators 


Caste 

1952 

1 

1957 

1962 

1967 

Rajput 

16 

“0 

29 

29 

Brahmin 

8 

3 


15 

Mahajan 

4 

7 

2 

. 

Scheduled Castes 

3 


10 

16 

1 otal 

36 

43 

43 

63 

Another fact 

that comes 

out of this 

analysis is that a 

large 


majority of the legislators has entered into politics in the posi- 
indepcndence period and that election after election, the new-comel^ 
have been pushing the old-timers out of politics (Table No. 5 ). 
Tills is necessary to maintain a personal tvpe of leadership — the one 
which has developed in the Slate politics. Further, politics in the 
State is entirely the monopoly of the male sex. This, again, reflects 
the traditional feudal emphasis on male ascendency. Only in the 
first and third elections, a female was elected to the assembly. In 
both these cases, the members elected belonged to the former ruling 
families of Bilaspur and Chamba. In the second and third assem- 
blies a female member was also nominated. At present, the President 
of the PCC also is a lady who, on her paternal side, has a foreign 
parentage, and may, thus, not have sufiicient influence or support 

• Figures for the 1957, 1962 and 1967 also include nominated members, two. 
two and three respectively. 
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among Ihe indegenous female population.® Outside the Congress 
party no other party has any female member of even local impor- 
tance. 

TABLE 5* 

Age-wise Division of the Legislators 


Age 

1952 

1957 

1962 

1967 

25-30 

2 

1 

- 

1 

31-40 

13 

19 

22 

17 

41-50 

16 

18 

15 

17 

51-60 

5 

5 

6 

12 

Above 60 

- 

1 

- 

16 

Total 

36 

43 

43 

63 

Occupation-wise most of the legislators 

; belong either to the 

zamindar class or they arc ex-bureaucrats 

(Table No. 6). 

The 


liberal professions, though better represented in the fourth assembly, 
still occupy a position much lower than the one occupied by their 
class in the national politics. Moreover, most of the professionals 
are lawyers who are influential zamindars and orchardists and in the 
case of several of them, law practice is not the mam occupation. 


TABLE 6§ 

Occupational Background of the Legislators 


CXx:upation 

1952 ' 

1957 

1962 

1967 

Agriculture 

24 

27 

33 

32 

Business 

3 

5 

1 

2 

Professional 

4 

7 

7 

15 

Ruling Family 

1 

2 

2 

- 

Service 

4 

2 

- 

14 

Total 

36 

43 

43 

^3 


The data presented above clearly proves the dominance of the 
erstwhile feudal caste in the politics of the State. This means that 


9. The same lady was the nominated M.L.A. in the Third ASMnbly. 

^ Figures for the 1957, 1962 and 1967 also include nominated members, two, 
two and three respectively. 

? Figures for the 1957. 1962 and 1967 also include nominated members* two, 
two and three respectively. 
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traditionally entrenched sections in the society still retain the near 
monopoloy of political power not only in the political parties but 
also in the government, with the result that radical policies of 
economic and social change are bound to be delayed. Congress 
party itself is in the hands of the agriculturists who prevent it 
from carrying on any measures of radical reforms. Even the land 
reforms measures, which were passed long ago, have failed in their 
objective because of the halty and protracted implementation. 
The profession of agriculture, in itself, breeds conservatism. 
In addition to the high percentage of this occupation in the 
legislature, the educational attainments of the legislators are low 
whteh means that the tenor of politics here is so low as to make it 
unattractive to the intellectuals. (Table No. 7). Only a politics 
based on clear-cut issues and ideologies can become an intellectually 
satisfying enterprise and only such politics can attract the socially- 
motivated and well-educated persons. An unprincipled and 
muddled poli'irs hunts out scrupulous persons and makes the field 
safe for professional politicians who can, without any pinch of 
conscience, enter into alliances with the vested interests in order 
to secure their support in elections and within the party organi- 
sation. 

TABLE 7 

Educational Background of Legislators* 


Educational 

Attainment 

1952 

1957 

1962 

1967 

1 . Primary 

7 

8 

8 

6 

2. Under Matric 

3 

10 

16 

8 

3. Matric 

15 

14 

5 

27 

4. Graduate 

9 

9 

12 

19 

S. Post Graduate 

2 

2 

2 

3 


IV 

Factionalism has become a bane of the Congress politics. 
While in other States, the dissidents had defected from the Congress 
before the elections and had fought elections under the own 
splinter ‘Congress’ or ‘Janta’ parties, in Himachal Pradesh they 
remained, with two or three individual exceptions, inside the 

* Figures also iodude the nominated members. 
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Congress. But there continued, both at the time of distribution of 
tickets and at that of elections, much leg-pulling and sabotage 
against each other. 

The dissident candidates were not given the same support of 
the party leadership at the State level which was available to the 
ministerialists. On the other side, it was seen that the dissident 
leaders were helped, covertly or overtly, by the opposition parties 
and independents. 

However, the success of the dissident leaders in the elections 
and the constitution of a united front by the opposition parties 
created difficult time for the ministerialists. There was also a rift 
between the leaders of the newly-merged areas of Kangra and Kulu 
region and the old-time leaders. Out of the eleven MLAs of 
this region, only three were re-elected. The rest were defeated. 
Their defeat is attributed to internal sabotage. Even then, the 
dissidents posed a threat to the old leadership. At one time there 
was a fear of the Hariyana-type politics to be enacted here. 

A look into the Congress affairs both during the elections as 
well as after them clearly shows that the party organisation has 
been rigged by the ministerialists with th;ir own ‘yes men’ who are 
not always the best men available within the party. The leader of the 
party has built for himself a strong base in his own district and the 
lower Mahasu. These regions are being tendered with paternal care. 
The way of patronage and the method of building support within 
the party are not much different from those of the earlier rulers of 
the region. Thus, both the style of politic', and the character of 
leadership are feudal rather than modern. 

However, these techniques of maintaining leadership create 
sharp reaction and opposition within the ranks of the party. The 
authority of the leader was seriously challenged after the elections. 
Although the dissidents got severely defeated in the leadership con- 
test, yet they more than made-up their lost prestige and position 
by hoodwinking with the opposition front. The happenings of 
Hariyana and U.P., where sizeable sections of the Congres MLAs 
had crossed the floor and had joined hands with the opposition to 
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defeat the Congress government in their respective States, encoura- 
ged the dissidents in Himachal also. The two groups were heading 
towards a head-long clash when the assembly was summoned for the 
budget session in July 1967. The clash was, however, averted 
when, at the behest of the Congress High Command, the Chief 
Minister was ‘advised’ to accommodate the dissidents in the cabinet. 
The advice of the High Command brought a ‘gate-crash’ in the 
ministerialist citadel and quickly entered three stalwarts of dissident 
group into the cabinet. Whether this dictated compromise will 
bring about a lasting unity within the party or would work merely 
to^contain the factional quarrels within the closed doors of the 
cabinet is difficult to predict. 


V 

However, wc can hazard certain guesses about the future. The 
State is drifting towards the right. To the extent the Jana Sangh 
and Lok Raj Saniiti gain, the Congress would lose. The leftists will 
not be able to gain a foothold in the State until the agrarian system 
is radically reformed or industries are well developed. The lower 
castes do not yet !iavc any say in the political or economic life of 
the State. Congress party has not so far been able to get the sup- 
port of these classes. In fact, it has developed a vested interest in 
the status quo and it appears to he in the Congress interest to keep 
the State in the pay-roll of the central government. 

The feudal nature of the politics will continue for some time 
more to come. Although the caste influence has been emphasized 
in the above analysis, yet caste politics in Himachal Pradesh does 
not mean the same thing as it means in Bihar and Rajasthan, where 
political parties are clearly organised along caste politics. Here there 
arc no significant caste rivalries among the higher castes. There is 
only a problem of higher castes vs lower castes in certain rural 
areas. However, caste superiority has the advantage of superior 
educational, economic and occupational position and these, put 
together, help the Rajput caste to maintain its dominance. The 
traditional family prestige and the authority of the traditional 
elders and the system of social hierarchy between the caste groups 
help this caste to maintain its traditional superiority in the State. 
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That is why the word, feudal and not caste, has been emphasized in 
this analysis. 

What is claimed here is the emergence and growth of interest 
conscious identities around the traditional caste hierarchies. No 
doubt, there is a slight rise of the new loyalties and of norms and 
actions different from those based on birth. Yet the new norms 
coalesce with the old pattern of family and caste loyalties. The 
time has not yet come wheh the new loyalties or pattern of behavi- 
our might seriously challenge the old established pattern. 
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FOURTH GENERAL ELECTIONS 
IN JAMMU AND KASHMIR 


LIKE the rest of India, the fourth general election in the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir was held in February 1967, excepting the 
sopw-bound region of Ladakh, the elections to the two assembly 
seats of which were held in June 1967. 

Despite the fact that parts of this State came under the ominous 
impact of the Chinese and Pakistani aggressions successively in 
1962 and 1965, the people were soon able to resume their usual 
traquility anu equanimity of mind and maintain a high degree of 
social solidarity, which contributed largely to a smooth fulfillment 
of the electoral processes. 

It IS noteworthy that since independence, a steady social change 
has been in progress in the State of Jammu and Kashmir as else- 
where in the country and the recent election reflects, in some ways, 
the dynamics of this phenomenon in a fairly distinct manner. 
Furthermore, whereas the electors enjoying adult franchise here had 
had three opportunities so far to elect representatives for the constitu- 
ent assembly in 1951 and the legislative assembly in 1957 and 1962, it 
was for the first time in 1967 that they were called upon to directly 
elect a quota of six seats to the Lok Sabha. Hitherto the scats 
allotted for the Lok Sabha to the State were filled by persons 
elected by the State legislative assembly and formally nominated by 
the President of India. And what is more, it was the second time 
that a general election in the State was conducted under the super- 
vision, direction and control of the Election Commission of India. 
The constitution of the State provides for a hundreo-member 
legislative assembly. Out of these, 25 seats are reserved for areas 
under Pakistani occupation and in the very nature of things remain 
vacant. Of the remaining and eflfective 75 seats, Jammu has 31, the 
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Kashmir valley 42 and Ladakh 2. Partywise the recent election has 
resulted in the overwhelming number of seats going to the Congress. 
61 (including 22 uncontested returns) seats have been captured by 
the party, 8 by National Conference, 3 by Jana Sangh, and 3 by 
independents. The Democratic National Conference (DNC) failed 
to bag a single seat. 

As regards parliamentary seats, Jammu has 2, Kashmir valley 
3 and Ladakh 1. The Congress captured 5(2 uncontested and 3 
after contest) and the National Conference I. 

II 

Four political parties, namely the Congress, the National 
Conference, Jana Sangh, and DNC received recognition from the 
Election Commission. The qualification laid down by the Commis- 
sion for recognition as a national or State party was the securing 
of at least 4 per cent of the total valid votes polled at the preceding 
parliamentary or assembly general election. 

For a proper understanding and interpretation of the results 
of 1967 election, a brief reference to the rise and growth of the 
parties and the recent conversion or merger of some of them such as 
that of Praja Parishad into Jana Sangh and National Conference 
into Congress appears to be necessary. 

The early thirtees of this century saw the beginnings of the 
popular dissatisfaction with the monarchic rule in the State, the rise 
of a communal body called the All Jammu and Kashmir Muslim 
Conference which professed to prepare the masses for a sustained 
political struggle against the government. In 1939 under the 
nationalist impulse coming from the Indian National Congress, the 
Muslim Conference was changed into National Conference, an 
insignificant section remaining aloof and continuing as a rump of 
the old party. The National Conference led the people to consti- 
tutional government preceded by an enthusiastic support it gave to 
the ruler for the State’s accession to India in October 1947. It 
was under its leadership that the constituent assembly was convened 
in Jammu and Kashmir in 1951. The assembly completed the 
constitution-making in November 1957. The general elections of 
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1957 and 1962 to the State leg'slative assembly under the new cons* 
titution were organised by the National Conference leadership. 
The party has throughout remained opposed to the two-nation 
theory, the concept of a theocratic State and an unflinching 
adherent to the State’s accession to India with a good deal of 
internal autonomy. Throughout its career from 1939 to its recent 
merger in the Congress, the Conference received guidance and 
support from the Congress and there had been a close degree of 
similarity between the economic programmes of the two. 

On January 4, 1965, the working committee of the National 
Conference made a historic decision to merge the party with the 
Congress. Pursuant to the decision and led by the State Chief 
Minister Ghulam Mohammad Sadiq, the party delegation to the 
Congress session held in Durgapur in January 1965 made a spirited 
plea for the merger and the Congress working committee agreed to 
set up a Congress unit in the State on January 26. 1965, after a 
period of considerable deliberation, hesitation and initial reluctance. 

The party reorganized itself well in time and gave a good 
account of itself in the fourth general election. The former 
premier Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad and a handful of his supporters 
in the Conference could not persuade themselves to join the new 
party and decided to have a national conference of their own One 
of the reasons for this decision appears to be the Bakshi s reluc- 
tance to play the second fiddle in the Congress and the apprehcnsioi. 
that his followers might not get important positions in it. 

The Praja Parishad was primaiil^ a regional party, largely 
confined to Jammu and was organised sometime in 1947 to serve as 
a democratic opposition to the National Conference. It stood for 
the State's closer union with India, lor one flag, one President and 
one Constitution and to this end it advocated the abolition of 
article 370 of the Union Constitution which is the sheet-anchor of 
the State’s autonomy as a constituent of the Union. Just as the 
programme of the National Conference (now Congres-.; had a 
remarkable affinity to that of the National C ongress. the programme 
of the Parishad had a strong resemblance to that of the Bhartiya 
Jana Sangh, an all-India party. After prolonged deliberations, the 
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party’s leadership decided sometime in October 1963 to merge the 
Parishad with the Jana Sangh. The well-established political 

parties in the State thus cast off their formal regional jacket and 
became all India parties, spelling a greater political integration with 
the country as a whole, and with the general current of its national 
life. The DNC came into existence sometime in October 1957 under 
the leadership of Ghulam Mohammad Sadiq. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the party now appears to have entered into a period of 
rapid decline and decay, it ha'd a considerable significance in politics 
of the State in its heydays. 

The progressive and liberal section of the National Conference 
represented by such persons as Syed Mir Qasim, Girdhari Lai 
Dogra and D.P. Dhar, all of whom were members of the Bakshi 
cabinet following the general elections of 1957 and earlier, felt that 
the Bakshi had developed monopolistic tendencies in the cabinet, 
the legislature and the party not to say in general administration 
and failed to give an efficient and clean administration to the 
State, to which the party stood long committed. It was also realised 
that so long as they remained in the cabinet and the party, they 
could not check Bakshi 's dictatorial tendencies and alleged corrupt 
practices, which were considerably facilitated by the absence of a 
healthy and strong opposition both within and outside the legisla- 
ture. Prompted by the desire to reform the party and the adminis- 
tration, Ghulam Mohammad Sadiq and his colleagues resigned 
from the cabinet and established the DNC to which progressive and 
younger elements of the National Conference began soon to gravi- 
tate. The DNC put emphasis on the finality of the State’s accession 
to India, advocated the abolition of permit system governing the 
entry of persons into the State and a greater administrative and 
judicial integration with the Indian Union. Otherwise the DNC 
professed to pledge itself to the same programme as the National 
Conference except that it put accent on practice rather than theory 
and endeavoured to bridge the gulf between the two. After some 
years, and, a good time before the third general election, efforts of 
the central Congress leaders resulted in rapprochement between 
Bakshi and Sadiq and the consequent dissolution of the DNC 
and many of its members went back to the National Conference 
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excepting a microscopic minority represented by the extremists. It 
is this minority that continues to maintain the existence of the rump 
of the DNC which is weak in organisation, in the range of the 
membership and its ideological appeal to the electorate. This should 
serve sufficiently to explain its rapid post-rapprochement decline and 
decay. The party’s significance today lies in the role it played in 
its short career before rapprochement and that it now gives 
extreme leftist elements a forum, however nominal, to function 
from. 

Ill 

. An extremely important and early phase of the final electoral 
battle is the selection of suitable party candidates. Here, the stakes 
for the party as well as the individual politician seeking the party 
ticket are understandably very high, indeed, far higher than in case 
of selection of horses for a victory in the races. 

The task of the selectors who have to reconcile various interests 
within the party besides tackling a variety of other dilficulties is 
really far from easy. Loyalty to the party no less than-in fact more 
than-mere abiliiy, popularity and influence with the elector^ lt.ts to 
be looked for in a prospective candidate. 

A word regarding the procedure for selection adopted by the 
Congress seems to be called for here In a circular letter ls^ucd in 
July 1966, the CEC adopted a procedure according to which Mie 
PEC was to invite applications for the party ticket and recommend 
an agreed list to the CEC for its final approval. The DCC concer- 
ned was required to be consulted by the PEC. The CEC, it was 
catcgorica ly stated in a circular, c.suld modify the list and even 
select a person who did not apply at all so far or initially for the 
party ticket. The circular also put an emphasis on giving adequate 
representation to minorities and women, to the latter to the extent 
of 15 per cent of the total scats. 

The PEC in this State consisted of seven members of these 
being very important party leaders and one an octogenarian ex- 
soldier from Jammu, who appears to have been included in the 
Committee to give Dogra Rajputs a scat on it. The list of recom- 
mended candidates was reported to have been approved by the 
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CEC without the slightest modiiication and the party did not send 
an observer here in connection with the preparation of the lists, as 
it did in case of other States. 

In regard to the parliamentary seats from this State, the Con- 
gress selected, Inderjeet Malhotra, a sitting member and Brigadier 
Ghansara Singh from Jammu, the former getting in easily in view 
of the fact that no senior party leader was wishing to contest for 
the parliament from Jammu. ‘ The fact also facilitated the grant of 
the ticket to the Brigadier. The Head Lama of Ladakh, Kushak 
Bakula, who represented the constituency in the State assembly 
since 1957 and, earlier in the State constituent assembly, had no 
rival in the held. In the Kashmir valley, the party had to replace 
the two sitting MPs namely, Bakshi Abdul Rashid, the former 
General Secretary of the National Conference and Pandit Sham Lai 
Saraf as they had adhered to the Bakshi faction and not moved 
into the Congress on the merger of the former with the latter. One of 
the major considerations in the selection of candidates was to avoid 
as far as possible those persons who had stood loyal to Bakshi 
Ghulam Mohammad. It is suggested in some quarters that the 
policy of including new men, if not young blood in the party list 
this time, was inspired by the desire to get rid of these pro-Bakshi 
elements in the legislature. Some critics also strongly believed 
that the leadership dropped all the “conscious non-communists” 
and encouraged leftists in the matter of the party ticket. 

Caste and religion also appear to have weighed considerably 
with the selectors whether Congress or others. This is not to 
suggest that the Congress leadership does not subscribe wholly to 
the democratic and secular values. It is widely known that some 
electoTS are generally considerate to the candidates from their own 
caste or religion and in an election strategy for victory this consi- 
deration has to be borne in mind. 

In Jammu city (North), for example, the Congress selected 
a Brahmin to run against his Jana Sangh rival who too was Brahmin. 
The caste appears to have been taken into consideration especially 
in those constituencies where demographic composition was subs- 
tantially divisible as between Brahmins and Rajputs or Rajputs and 
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Mahajans. In the predominantly Muslim populated Poonch 
district the Congress party tickets were distributed among Muslim 
Rajputs, Gujjars and others, depending largely upon the considera- 
tion as to which section of population would support a particular 
caste candidate. It is notable however, that in predominantly Muslim 
populated Kashmir valley, the party nominated 3 Kashmiri Pandits 
and 1 Sikh as its assembly candidates. 

As regards the National Conference and the Jana Sangh, both 
delayed their selection lists, largely because sometime was consumed 
jn the fruitless efforts to patch up a joint election front in selected 
constituencies. The National Conference delay was also attributed 
to the view that its leader Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad wanted to 
accommodate some of those whose applications would be rejected 
by the Congress. 

Both the National Conference and the Sangh displayed more 
or less similar attitude towards caste and religion of the selected 
candidate as the Congress. The National Conference in Kashmir, 
like the Congres-., -elected a few non-Muslim candidates for the 
predominantly Muslim-populated constituencies and one of its non- 
Muslim candidatcs-a Sikh, won by a margin of over 7,000 votes 
against his nearest Congress Muslim rival, in the Gulmarg 
assembly constituency. The DNC als.> followed a similar approach 
except that it contested a very few seats for the assembly and the 
Lok Sabha. 

In the matter of selection for the party ticket, women receised 
a raw deal, at the hands of all the parties under review. No woman 
was given a party ticket for lv,s7. 1%2 aad 19‘>7 elections in the 
State for the ostensible reason that no woman asked for the same. The 
Congress party rules permit upto 15 percent of the seats going to 
women In the 1951 election to the State constituent assembly 
two middle aged and very inadequately educated woi cn were 
returned to the august body This lime there was one solitary woman 
candidate from the Chhamb constituency in Jammu, who unsuccess- 
fully contested as an independent candidate. The main reason for 
the absence of women in the party lists appears to be their reluctance 
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to participate in direct politics although they evince a fairly keen 
interest as voters. 

In regard to the position of the scheduled castes it may also 
be noted that in the delimitation of scats preceding the 1967 
election the number of their seats rose from 4 to 6 and the Con- 
gress contested and won all of them. The scheduled castes thus 
received due representation in the assembly but the fact remains 
that no party offered a scheduled caste person its ticket to contest 
from a general constituency. This too may show that the hold of 
caste on the electors is fairly strong and selectors can hardly 
afford to ignore it altogether. 

It is not unusual for returning officers in a parliamentary 
democracy to reject the nomination papers of candidates on 
account of some technical defects or irregularities in their nomina- 
tion papers. In 1967 election, a fairly large number of nomination 
papers of the opposition candidates were rejected on scrutiny, 
resulting in the uncontested return of 22 Congressmen to the legis- 
lative assembly— 21 in the valley and 1 in Jammu. Of course there 
were almost in all such cases 2 persons each in the field, aiming at 
a straight contest between the National Conference and the Cong- 
ress. Again out of 3 parliamentary seals in the valley, the one in 
Anantnag district was annexed by the Congress without “firing a 
shot” as the nomination pap'ers of two opposition candidates were 
rejected on scrutiny. It has been estimated that out of 32 unoppo- 
sed returns for all the legislative assemblies in the country and 5 
such returns to the Lok Sabha, Kashmir’s contribution accounted 
for 22 and 1 respectively. District-wise break-up for the State is 
given in the table below : 

TABLE 1 


Party 

District 

Unopposed returns 
to Assembly 

Unopposed returns 
to Lok Sabha 

Congress 

Anantnag 

12 

I 


Srinagar 

4 

- 


Baramulla 

5 

- 


Poonch (in Jammu) 

1 

- 



Ladakh 

- 

1 
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It is instructive to note that in 1957 elections, the National 
Conference (then the ruling party) bagged 41 uncontested seats out 
of 75 and in the 1962 elections the corresponding figure was 39. 
In contrast, therefore, the figures for 1967 elections are not so 
alarmingly high. However there is no denying the fact that out of 
total of 1,112,606 electors in the valley 552778 belonging to the 
constituencies of unopposed returns had no opportunity to exercise 
the franchise. 

Some rejections were based on the ground that the candidates 
were government contractors with some contracts still continuing 
,in their name at the time of scrutiny. Some were rejected because 
they were holding either an office of profit under the government or 
were public servants, while some had failed to attach to their nomi- 
nation papers an attested copy of their inclusion in the electoral 
rolls. The main reason for rejection in a good many cases allegedly 
was that the candidates failed to take an oath of allegiance to the 
constitution in the manner as required by the electoral law. 

The Chief Election Commissioner looked into the allegations 
of unjustified rejections and opined that on a prima facie view of 
records, the orders of returning officers were by and large, right 
He also categorically stated that it would be beyond his competence 
to order a repoll or nullify the orders passed by the returning 
officers and that the only proper remedy available to the aggreived 
parlies lay in filing election petitions before the appropriate tribj- 
nals at the proper time. 

Some commentators have referred to the hand book for 
returning officers, General Election 1967 (an Election Commis.sion 
publication) and pointed out that the rules unequivocally call upon 
tl e returning officers to give the benefit of doubt to the candidate 
when scrutinizing his papers. A part of the relevant rule reads : 
“Remember that whenever a candidate’s nomination paper has been 
improperly rejected and he is prevented thereby from contesting the 
election, there is a legal presumption that the result of * 'e election 
has been materially affected by such improper rejection and the 
election will therefore be set aside. There is no such legal presump- 
tion necessarily in the converse case when a candidate’s nomination 
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has been improperly accepted. It is always safer therefore to compara- 
tively be more liberal than strict in your scrutiny of the nomination 
paper,” As the petitions are already subjudice it is improper to go 
beyond these objective comments. In a brochure entitled Free Poll 
in Jammu and Kashmir, published by the Directorate of Information 
of the State government, the Congress position vis a-vis the rejection 
is graphically stated thus : “As regards Bakshi Ghulam Moham- 
mad ’s allegation about the rejection of opposition nominees, the 
Congress party has issued a written statement to the effect that out 
of the 22 uncontested returns there were 4 constituencies in which 
the National Conference nominees made withdrawals well before 
the day of scrutiny. In 6 other constituencies the National Confe- 
rence had no substitute candidates with the result that the paper of 
a particular candidate in a constituency having been rejected on 
material grounds the field was left clear to the opposing Congress 
candidates.” Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad has not contradicted the 
seemingly factual statement. The Congress party’s statement added 
that since the National Conference had no hope of winning 
in these constituencies, its strategy was to court rejections at the 
scrutiny stage in order to transfer blame for a certain failure in 
constituencies where its organisation was weak to the election 
authorities. Apart from their view-point regarding rejections of 
nominations, the opposition parties almost in a chorus complained 
of certain alleged mal-practices and malafide behaviour by or on 
behalf of the party in power.' Without any claim to an exhaustive 
enumeration, these may be briefly listed below : 

(1) Advancing of election period in Kashmir from March to 
February, allegedly, to handicap the opposition. 

(2) Allegation of distribution of some duplicate ballot papers 
in Kashmir valley. 

(3) Kidnapping of a few opposition members with a view to 
coercing or tempting them not to file or withdraw their 
nomination papers. 

(4) Use of the official machinery for the electoral advantage 
of the party in power. 

(5) Police harassment such as obstruction in a few cases to 
opposition polling agents on their way to the place of 
duty. 
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(6) Eleventh hour opening of more pooling booths in some 
constituencies without sufficient prior notice or no notice 
to all the concerned. 

(7) Arrest of polling agents in some cases. 

(8) Marking of some ballots by polling officers themselves in 
some cases, in the absence of the voter. 

(9) Lavish use of money by the party in power. 

(10) Alleged use of or promise to issue letters of appointments 
to some prospective opposition nominees with the object 
of weaning them away from the opposition contest. 

(11) Beating of opposition party workers and disturbing or 
forcibly dispersing public meetings of opposition election 
compaigners and provoking election clashes between the 
Congress and National Conference workers. 

Perhaps it also needs to be mentioned that in respect of the 
election tribunal ihe Stale government has recently brought its 
election law at par with the rest of the country and election peti- 
tions are now to be heard and disposed of by the State High Court. 
Opposition parties had asked for this change in the law, but on 
second thoughts, they appear to be unhappy about it. For instance, 
at a press conference addressed by Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad, in 
Delhi, he alleged that the law had been amended to delay justice 
as according to his calculations it w^ould be at least 30 years before 
all the 60 election petitions could be decided. 

Needless to add that it is for the august tribunal now to look 
into the nature of these various allegations and decide the issues 
involved. 


IV 

Electoral behaviour has an inherent dynamism and variableness 
of its own and therefore generalisations in this sphere are sometimes 
really hazardous and unwarranted. Still a few things app ar to be 
fairly clear as an outcome of the election battles. 

The emergence of the National Conference in opposition to the 
Congress seems to mark the beginning of the end of one party domi- 
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nance in the State. But this looks like a mosquito bit on the skin of 
an elephant. It is no doubt true that the National Conference too 
has won 8 seats in the assembly and this figure has dropped to 6 
with Bakshi’s resigning his assembly seat and the election of another 
having been declared void by the election tribunal. A group of 6 
legislator cannot obviously turn the tables on a government suppor- 
ted by a solid phalanx of 61 members. But, then the possibility 
of the National Conference increasing its numerical strength in the 
next general election cannol be ruled out. The Jana Sangh (formerly 
Praja Parishad) has not been able to capture more than 3 seats, the 
number that it also had in the 1962 election. It is a rightist party, 
primarily confined to the Jammu region, although in the 1967 
election it contested a few seats in the Kashmir valley too. The 
National Conference has clearly pushed Jana Sangh to the third 
position. Judging from their relations with each other, it is quite 
possible that the National Conference, SSP and the Jana Sangh may 
get together in one group or an alliance, and Congress, DNC and 
the CPI moving into another resulting in a sort of loose, inchoate 
party polarization in the State. 

Looking at the nature of the campaign and the programmes 
of the major parties-Congress, National Conference and Jana Sangh 
one may observe that there are hardly any fundamental issues which 
differentiate them from one another. Each party has irrevocably put 
its faith in the now 20 years old accession of the State to the Indian 
union. It no longer forms an issue as such for these major political 
rivals in the State politics. Among other things, they differ from 
one another in the degree to which they would like to carry further 
administrative and political integration with the union. Here, the 
Jana Sangh goes farthest of all in its advocacy for a very high 
degree of unification with India. The National Conference on the 
other hand wants to preserve the present area of autonomy of the 
State of which, as already pointed out. Article 370 of the union 
constitution is the main bed-rock. The State Congress in its turn 
does not take a static view of the union-State relations in respect of 
this State or other States. It subscribes to a process of progressive 
unification retaining the federal structure. In the course of 1967 
election major plank of the Congress campaign was the abolition 
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of the land revenue, and on return to power the party has carried it 

out for land holdings not exceeding an area of 9 Kanals each. In 
the National Conference programme, a minimum daily wage of 
five rupees for an unskilled worker and a basic salary of one hund- 
red rupees per mensum to public servants and a D.A. tacked on to 
price index figured prominently. The State Jana Sangh does not 
appear to have any clear and graphic economic programme. In the 
seemingly emerging two-party system with its characteristic political 
stability, the real contest in the days to come would appear to be 
between the Congress and the National Conference. 

V 

How have electors reacted to the appeal of the candidates or 
their parties ? Has the Congress or any other party won in some 
constituencies with an overwhelming majority and if so, in how 
many cases ? Has the poll been heavy, moderate or low ? Have 
the parties done better this time than on the previous occasions ? 
The electors appear to have followed a pragmatic approach, giving 
varying margins of victory to the successful candidates-partymen 
or independents. The Congress appears on the whole to have done 
well but not so well as it (N.C.) did last time. The margin of its 
victory over the nearest rival has ranged between 66 and 23307 
votes. The table given below indicates the entire position in respect 
of the margin of votes : 
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TABLE 4 


Position of parties in terms of votes polled in 1967 


Name of the party 

No. of candidates 
contested elected 

Total No. of 
valid votes 

Percentage of 
valid votes 

Co'grcss 

51 

39 

4,23,922 

53-02 

N.C. 

38 

8 

1.37,179 

17-16 

Jana Sangh 

29 

3 

1,31,542 

16-45 

D.N.C. 

20 

- 

26,390 

3-30 

P.S.P. 

3 

- 

7,847 

0-98 

Independents 

41 

3 

72,692 

909 

^fotal 

184 

53 

7,99,572 

100-00 


In regard to votes polled for the parliamentary seats it might 
suffice to state that the Congress, National Conference, Jana Sangh. 
DNC and the independents received 50. 47, 24. 94, 20. 35, 3.67 and 
0*57 percentage respectively. 

The secessionist elements in the State politiCi> such as Plebiscite 
Front officially continued to boycott the elections. However, the 
liberal group associated with Maulana Masoodi supported 3 candida- 
tes in as many constituencies in Srinagar city, none however winning 
a scat. In the rural areas the front is believed to have lost its appeal 
to the masses, for despite its boycott policy, the former secretary of 
the Front, Ah Mohammad Naik, expelled by the Front for tie 
advocacy to participate in the elections, received 12731 votes as 
against his Congress rival's 4935 votes in a straight contest in 
the Tral constituency, though perhaps the rejection of National 
Conference nominee there might also have contributed to the result. 

In the 3 city contests the half-hearted boycott resulted in a 
low poll and helped to bring off the defeat of front supported candi- 
dates. It looks as though its membership might, through accretion, 
be absorbed by the Congress and the National Conference between 
them. It is opined by some that the poll has been low, p.irticularly 
in the valley and they attribute this to cold weather. Others partly 
relate this to the confusion created in some constituencies because 
of the conflicting appeals made by the Front. In some constituencies 
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in valley the poll however was as high as 76.79% (Tral) 70% (Bandi- 
pore) and about 60% (Rafiabad and Baramulla). Likewise in Jammu 
in Ghulab Garh, Bishna, Jasmergarh, Akhnoor, Chhamb, Ram 
Garh, Bilawar and Samba, to take a few examples, it was 88, 84, 
87, 82, 82, 72, 71 and 76 percent respectively. The percentage of 59 
for the State as a whole is far in excess of 43 in case of neighbouring 
and equally mountaneous State of Himachal Pradesh. 

Finally, the 1967 election has enabled the State for the first 
time to have representation in the Union cabinet, the Union 
Minister for Civil Aviation and Tourism hails from the State and so 
does the Union Deputy Minister for Commerce The democratic 
participation of the State in the Union has thus taken another step 
forward and with the portents of a two-party system promising to 
take shape and the election having been held in an orderly manner, 
the democratic institutions may be said to strike their roots deeper 
in Jammu and Kashmir. 



M. V. Pylee and N. C. John 


THE FOURTH GENERAL 
ELECTIONS IN KERALA 


The results of the fourth general elections, so far as Kerala was 
'eoncerned, were fairly clear much ahead of the election day. The 
defeat of the Congress in Kerala was generally expected. Congress 
leaders, like S. K. Patil and Morarji Desai, had given expression to 
such pronouncements earlier. Those who were in close touch with 
high-ups in Keiala PCC also knew that the Congress leaders in 
Kerala dij not entertain optimism with regard to the final outcome, 
save that of the party coming out as the single largest group in the 
assembly. But they were quite emphatic in asserting that Congress 
performance would show improvement over that in the mid-term 
elections of 1965. Two leading, popular Malayalam daily news- 
papers of Kerala, The Mathrubhumi and The Malayala Manorama, 
with a fairly wide circulation, let loose such determined and consis- 
tent a campaign in favour of the Congress during the pre-election 
weeks that thousands of their regular readers were made to believe 
that the Congress was going to get at least 50 to 60 seats out of 133, 
if not a majority in the State assembly. 

But the election results gave a shock to every one, not exclud- 
ing E. M. S. Namboodiripad (Left Communist leader and now 
Chief Minister of Kerala), who masterminded the United Front of 
seven parties which scored the stunning victory. For, the Congress 
was not only decisis -ly defeated but even disgraced as the final 
results amply showed. It secured a paltry nine seats, failing even to 
get into double figures. The pity of it is that the C*' gress has 
thus been reduced to no more than a party, fifth in order in the 
assembly, a position which is lower than that of the SSP and the 
Muslim League. All functionaries of the Kerala PCC, including 
its president, three secretaries and the treasurer, were defeated. The 
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only significant survivor in this landslide was P. Govinda Menon 
(now Union Minister of Law), who only managed to scrape through. 
Out of a total of 133 seats in the State assembly, the United Front 
captured 117. The Congress could secure only nine, only one-fourth 
of what it won in the mid-term elections of 1965. There is no other 
State in India where the Congress fared so poorly and the defeat 
was so disastrous that the party has been denied the status of even 
an opposition party ! Why did this happen ? The answer is not 
easy to give. 


II 

An analysis of the results of the last general elections in the 
State is possible only in the context of its political history since 
independence which has, in fact, a good lesson for the whole coun- 
try. Kerala has led the other States in India in many respects in- 
cluding literacy. Another significant first that goes to Kerala is 
that it was in the erstwhile Travancore State that general election in 
any native State in India was held on the basis of adult suffrage, way 
back in 1948. Consequently, in the 120 member legislative 
assembly, the State Congress, an affiliate of the Indian National 
Congress, secured 97 seats, Tamil Nad Congress 14, Muslim League 
8 and one independent. The Communist Party of India fielded 17 
candidates and the Kerala Socialist Party 8; but they failed to win 
even a single seat. And the one independent who got elected was 
among 32 who had contested. In that election the Muslim League 
supported the Congress. 

The fir^t constituent assembly in any native State in India, 
formed on the basis of adult franchise, sat in Trivandrum on Satur- 
day, March 20, 1948, with A. J. John (who later became a Chief 
Minister of Travancore-Cochin and Governor of Madras) as its 
president. And the first democratic ministry in Travancore took 
office on March 24, 1948, with Pattom A. Thanu Pillai, (now 
Governor of Andhra Pradesh) as Chief Minister and T.M.Varughcse 
and C. Kesavan as cabinet ministers. 

The events that followed the formation of the Pattom ministry 
were to prove a sad forerunner of the dismal polarisation and the 
chronic instability that have bedevilled the later political scene in 
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Kerala. Hardly had the Pattom ministry established itself securely 
on the saddle than serious divisions and dissensions began to mani- 
fest themselves within the Congress. The dolorous culmination of 
that grim drama was the sudden resignation of the ministry before 
the year ended. The (Parur) T.K. Narayana Pillai ministry which 
followed was reorganised soon after Travancore-Cochin was formed. 
The reorganised ministry, however, did not last long. By 1951, 
owing to internal squabbles again, the ministry fell and a new one 
formed under the leadership of the Ezhava leader C. Kesavan, who 
was earlier minister in the first Pattom ministry. It lasted for only 
41 couple of months. 

The Congress failed to secure an absolute majority in the erst- 
while Travancore-Cochin State legislative assembly in the general 
elections of 1951-52. It was only with the support of the Tamil Nad 
Congress Party of South Travancore that A. J. John, a Syrian Chris- 
tian leader, was able to form a ministry. Within two years, how- 
ever, the ministr> was defeated in the assembly, resulting in the 
dissolution of the assembly and mid-term elections of 1954. 

The 1954 elections did not improve the political fortunes of 
the ruling Congress. The two significant groups which proved their 
strength w^ere the Communists and the F’raja Socialists. The Cong- 
ress, in one of the crudest manoeuvres gave responsive support to 
the 18-mcmbcr strong PSP to fo.m a ministry which was led by the 
erstwhile veteran Congress leader, Pattom Thanu Pillai who had by 
now become the leader of the State PSP. The Pattom ministry 
lasted hardly a year when it was voted out of office by the Congress 
quietly withdrawing its support. Panampill> Govinda Menon 
formed the next ministry but within a >ear it also fell, this time 
owing to betrayal of party members' support. President’s rule 
was proclaimed as a consequence, and it lasted until ihe second 
general elections of P^57. 

In the meantime Travancore-Cochin (less the tarni* speaking 
southern tip of the Slate south of Trivandrum) and the old Malabar 
district of Madras were combined to form the present uni-lingual 
State of Kerala as a result of the reorganisation of States. The most 
dramatic aspect of the 1957 elections was the emergence of the 
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Communist party as the leading party in the State assembly and 
their forming a government with the support of a few independents. 
The Communist ministry lasted only 28 months. The story of the 
dismissal of the Communist ministry by the President in 1959, at the 
peak of a “liberation struggle” by the combined action of all other 
parties in the State is recent history. In the ensuing mid-term elec- 
tions of 1960, the Congress, in company with the PSP and Muslim 
League, scored an overwhelpiing victory over the Communists. The 
United Front, led by the Congress, won as many as 94 seats as 
against 29 by the Communists and their supporters in a total of 126 
seats. 


Again Thanu Pillai formed the ministry, this time a coalition, 
of which the major partner was the Congress. The Muslim League, 
which was with the Congress at the time of the election was not 
allowed to share power. In 1%2 however, Pattom was made a 
Governor and left Kerala. Soon, the coalition broke up and the 
Congress formed its own ministry under R. Sankar, the Ezhava 
leader. Intra-party rivalry led to its downfall in September 1964, 
as 15 members of the party voted against their own leadership, when 
a no-confidence motion was moved in the assembly by the Commu- 
nist opposition. President’s rule was again proclaimed in Kerala 
and yet another mid-term election was held in 1 965. In that election 
besides the old parties, a new party had come into being, the Kerala 
Congress, led by 15 rebel Congressmen who had earlier voted against 
the party. The 1965 elections were a most humiliating experience 
to the Congress. It secured only 36 seats out of a total of 133. 
whereas the rebel group, originally only 15 strong out of 63, secured 
as many as 24 seats. The Marxist Communists were the leading 
party in 1965 but had only 40 seats. On the ground that no single 
party nor a coalition supported by a majority in the assembly was 
forthcoming to form a government in the State, the assembly was 
dissolved even before it formally assembled, and President’s rule was 
continued in Kerala with a fresh proclamation of emergency. If the 
1967 election was the fourth at the all India level, in Kerala it was 
the eighth. The following tables give a cumulative picture elections 
held so far in Kerala. 
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TABLE No. 1 

Result of election to the Travancore legislative assembly, 1948 


Party 

Seats 

contested 

Seats 

won 

Popular votes obtained 
nu nber ~ percentage 

Congress 

112 

97 

* • 

Muslim League 

• 

8 

* ♦ 

Travancore Tamil Nad 
Congress (ITNC) 

♦ 

14 

* lb 

Communists 

17 

Nil 

« * 

Kerala Socialist Party (KSP) 

8 

Nil 

* * 

Independents 

32 

1 

• * 

Total 

169 

174 

* * 


Note Astciisk (•) stands for ‘Not Available . 


TABLE No. 2 

Result of election to the Travancore-Cochin* legislative assembly, 

1951-52 

(First General Elvttions) 


Party 

Scats 

Scats 

Popular votes obtamca 


contested 

won 

number 

percentage 

Congress 

99 

44 

12,04,364 

35 4 

PSP 

71 

11 

4 85,194 

14*3 

Communists 

\ 


t 

t 

KSP 

1 267 

1 28 

1,18,333 

4 4 

Other parties 

4.38.747 

12-0 

Independents 

i 

J 

11. M 555 

33-9 

Total 

437 

108 

33,98,193 

100*0 


Note . — * The united State of Travancorc-Cochin came into being on June 8. 

1949, as a result of the integration of the two erstwhile princely 
States of Travancore and Cochin 
t Included in ‘Other Parties*. 
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TABLE No. 3 

Result of election to the Travancore-Cochin legislative assembly, 1954 


Party 

Seats 

contested 

Seats 

won 

opiilar votes obtained 
number percentage 

Congress 

115 

45 

17,58.283 

46-2 

Communists 

35 

23 

6,29,791 

161 

PSP 

38 

19 

5,89,140 

15-2 

TTNC* 

16 

P 

2,43,568 

6*5 

RSP 

'l8 

9 

2,09,831 

5*6 

KSPt 

13 

3 

93.601 

2-4 

Jana Sangh 

1 

Nil 

403 


RCPI£ 

2 

Nil 

5,772 


Independents 

17 

6 

2,77.923 

6*8 

Total 

255 

117 

38,08,309 

1000 


Note * Travancorc Tamil Nad Congress (vide Table No. 1) 
i Kerala Socialist Party (vide Table No. 1) 

£ Revolutionary Communist Party of India 
Less than I % 


TABLE No. 4 

Result of election to the Kerala* legislative assembly, 1957 


(Second Genera! Elections) 


Party 

Seats 

contested 

Seats 

won 

Popular votes obtained 
number percentage 

Congress 

124 

43 

22.09,251 

37-8 

Communists 

100 

60 

20,59,547 

35-3 

PSP 

62 

9 

6,28,261 

108 

RSP 

27 

Nil 

1,88,553 

3 2 

Muslim League 

17 


[ 7,51,S65 


Independents 

59 

^ 1 

129 

Total 

389 

126 

58,37,577 

000 


* The State of Kerala came into existence on November 1, 1956, as a result 
of the States* Reorganisation. The erstwhile Travancore-Cochin (minus 
the Kanyakumari district) and the Malabar district of Madras were inclu- 
ded in the new State. 
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TABLE No. 5 


Result of election to the Kerala legislative assembly, 1960 


Party 

Seats 

contested 

Seats 

won 

Popular votes obtained 
Number Percentage 

Congress 

80 

63 

27,91,294 

34-4 

PSP 

3^ 

20 

11,46,029 

14*2 

Muslim League 

12 

1 1 

3.99 925 

50 

Communists 

102 

26 

29.75.259 

36-7 

C omniuhist Independents 

23 

3 

5,74.877 

7-2 

RSP 

18 

1 

1,06,137 

1-2 

KSP 

14 

Nil 

5,938 


Socialist Party 

4 

Nil 

21,297 

1 0*4 

"dana Sangh 

3 

Nil 

5,277 

/ 

Independents 

19 

2 

77.725 

0-9 

Total 

29S 

126 

81.03.758 

100-0 


Note : While the percentage of votes polled in every election in Kerala has 
stood the highest in any State in the country, the 1960 mid-tcrm eltc- 
oon ngurcs hold a record not only for India but, perhaps, for any 
democracy in the world, where voting in a general election is voluntary. 
The polling in I960 in Kerala was as high as 90 10%. 

TABLE No. 6 


Result of the mid-tcrm election to the Kerala legislative assembly, 1965 


Party 

Scats 

Scats 

Popular \otcs obtained 

contested 

won 

Number 

Percent a ee 

Congress 

133 

36 

21,25,792 

33-58 

Communists (L) 

73 

40 

12,57,869 

19-88 

Communists (R) 

78 

3 

5,13,159 

8-11 

SSP 

29 

13 

5.14,689 

8-13 

Muslim League 

16 

6 

2.42,529 

3 83 

RSP >2 

Ka'shaka Thozhilali Party (KTPI 

Nil 

4,90,335 

7-75 

( — Workers' <4 Peasants' Party) 4 

1 

46,423 

0*73 

Kerala Congress 

54 

23 

7,96,291 

12-58 

Jana Sangh 

16 

Nil 

33.381 

0-53 

PSP 

4 

Nil 

10,300 

0-16 

Swatantra Party 

13 

Nil 

26,858 

0-42 

Republican Party 

2 

Nil 

3,381 

005 

Independents 

124 

11 

2,32,765 

3-68 

Total 

558 

133 

62,93,772 

100-00 
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TABLE No. 7 

Result of election to the Kerala legislative assembly, 1967 

(Fourth General Elections) 


Party 

Scats 

contested 

Seats 

won 

Popular votes obtained 
Number Percentage 

1. 

Congress 

133 

9 

22,25,026 

35-43 

2. 

Communists (L) 

59 

52 

14,76.456 

23-51 

3. 

Communists (R) 

22 

19 

5,38,004 

8-57 

4. 

SSP 

^ 21 

19 

5,27,662 

8-40 

5. 

Muslim League 

15 

14 

4,24,159 

6-76 

6. 

RSP 

6 

6 

1,70,498 

2-72 

7. 

KTP 

3 

2 

68.954 

1-12 

8. 

KSP 

1 

1 

32,974 

0-52 

9. 

Kerala Congress 

61 

5 

4.75,172 

7-56 

10. 

Jana Sangh 

24 

Nil 

55,584 

0-88 

11. 

PSP 

7 

Nil 

13,991 

0-22 

12. 

Swatantra Party 

6 

Nil 

13,105 

0-21 

13. 

Republican Party 

3 

Nil 

2,176 

005 

14. 

Independents 

62 

6 

2,53,556 

4-05 


Total 

423 

133 

62.80,942 

100 00 


Note : The seven parties included under S.No. 2 to 8 formed the United Front. 


Ill 

The present strength of the Kerala legislative assembly is 
134, including an Anglo-Indian nominee. Elections were held 
for the 133 Assembly seats as well as for 19 parliamentary seats on 
20 February, 1967. 

A peculiar feature of the last elections, never before observed 
in Kerala, was the United Front forged by an odd group of seven 
political parties belonging to both the left and the right, viz., CPI 
(Marxists), CPI, SSP, Muslim League, RSP, Workers’ and Peasants 
Party (Karshaka Thozilali Party — KTP), and KLP. The obvious 
aim of the United Front was to present a combined opposition 
to the Congress. The latter had also to face another formidable 
adversary in the Kerala Congress, formed by dissidents from the 
ranks of the Congress, more than a couple of years ago, and had 
opposed the parent party and substantially weakened its position 
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in the infructuous 1965 State-elections as well. The antagonism 
between the Congress and Kerala Congress seemed so immense 
that in the 1967 elections there were allegations of Kerala Congress 
openly supporting the United Front candidates against the Congress 
wherever possible, and the Congress, in turn, doing the same with 
the rebels. 

In sum, the tussle came to be one between the Congress on 
one hand and all the rest, on the other. Such a formidable oppo- 
sition had never before been faced by the Congress in Kerala; nor 
'any where else, for that matter. The usual feature of Indian elections 
hitherto, when the Congress-with a minority of votes polled in its 
favour, running off as winner owing to rest of the votes splitting 
amongst the mutually cancelling opposition parties, was this time 
reversed in Kerala. Little wonder then that though the Congress 
fielded candidates to contest all the seats, that party was not 
able to win more than a mere digital number of 9 seats, while the 
United Front, and independents supported by them, opposed 
the Congress for all the seats and came out victorious in no less 
than 1 17 of them, of which 4 went to independents. The unpre- 
cedented victory achieved by the United Front has surprised even 
the shrewdest political pundits; however, the most surprised of all, 
consequent upon the election results, seemed to be the winners 
themselves. For, on the 22 February 1967, when the canvas of 
assembly election results was fully unfolded, the winner’s position 
bore no small resemblance to that of Lord Byron who, as the saying 
goes, woke up one fine morning t<^ find himself famous. 

Apart from the seven parlies of the United Front, the 
Conpress and the Kerala Congress, other parties which contested 
elections included Bharatiya Jana Sangh, PSP, Swatantra, Repu- 
bl can and the All-Kerala Muslim League, newly formed Muslim 
splinter group. An interesting fact was that not only none of them 
won any seat, but all the candidates of all these partie lost their 
deposits. Comparatively only a few independents contested 
elections this time and the impact they made on the electorate 
was insignificant. The lowest number of votes polled by any 
candidate in any general election in Kerala seems to be that 
secured in the last election by the Jana Sangh candidate from 
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Chengaonur assembly constituency; the candidate polled only 
63 votes I 

IV 

The dismal defeat ot the Congress '< nd an overwhelming 
victory of the United Front provide ample food for any number 
of debates and controversies by protagonists of either side. 
Academically speaking, these results reveal some significant 
points. 

Some extremists view' the present election as a perceptible 
swing to the left in Kerala. A close scrutiny of the results will 
look after that. Let us first take the case of the United Front 
victory. The seven United Front parties, as such, secured 1 13 seats 
out of the total of 133, i e., 85%; but the total popular votes 
polled by them came to only about 52%. And it is not difficult 
to see that the most creditable achievement, among the 7 parties, 
has been that of the Muslim League, the so-called rightist of all 
rightist parties conceivable. The Muslim League fielded 15 candi- 
dates of whom 14 were elected, the one failing to get elected, lost 
by the narrowest margin in the whole of the elections, a mere 95 
votes— to an independent supported by the Karnataka Samiti from 
Kasargode assembly constituency on the borders of Mysore, with 
a sizeable Kannada speaking electorate. Incidentally, the Karnataka 
Samiti stands for the merger of Kasargode Taluk with Mysore 
State. 


Now let us have a look at the performance of the two wings 
of the CPI, which formed the largest constituent in the United 
Front. The Left Communists (Marxists) and the CPI (Right) 
fielded 81 Assembly candidates in all, of whom 71 were elected. 
Together they have polled abo. t 32",, of the total votes polled 
These figures seem impressive indeed on paper, but a close look at 
them in the context of the performance of the CPI in previous 
elections, cannot fail to reveal the fact that the position of the 
CPI (Left and Right together) has not improved from what it was 
in 1957; nay it has worsened significantly. In the general elections 
to the assembly, held in 1957, the CPI polled 35.3% of the total 
votes; and they even secured 60 seats in the then 126-mcmber 
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assembly. The percentage of voles polled by them in 1967, hence, 
is about 3.3 less than what they polled ten years ago. 

Another fact about the performance of the two Communist 
parties in 1967 deserves note. A close look at the election results 
will reveal that among the candidates that the United Front 
collectively fielded in the elections, the percentage of defeat was 
maximum in relation to those belonging to the two Communist 
parties. As has already been stated, 113 candidates were elected 
out of the total of 127 fielded by the United Front, the percentage 

113x 100 

of success works out to be — ^2*7 - —89. And, even if we take 

into account the six independents, who contested with United 
bront support, and of whom four were elected, the corresponding 

1 1 7 X 100 

percentage works out to be - ~88. However, in the case of 

the two CPI groups combined, the percentage is only^-- ^ =:87.65. 

Thus, it is obvious that the percentage of success achieved by the 
two Communis^ parties in Kerala in the 1967 elections is less than 
the collective success achieved by the United Front. Considering 
that the Communists represent decidedly leftist views among all 
parties comprising the United Front, the above analysis of the 
outcome of elections (1967) shows that there is no significant 
leftist swing in the Slate. 

Now we turn to the rout of the Congress. The fact is that 
the Congress captured a mere 9 out of 133 seats it contested. But 
there is more to the statistics than what it reveals. A careful 
analysis of the votes polled by the Congress will reveal that its 
hold on the Kerala electorate has not. in any way, weakened over 
the years. On the contrary, there has even been a strengthening 
in some regions, however unstable that might be. Fifteen years 
ago in the 1951-52 general elections, held for the erstwhile Trava- 
ncore-Cochin legislative assembly, the Congress pollew. 35.4% of 
the total valid votes; now' in 1967, if the corresponding percentage 
has not been improved upon; it has at least not gone down; 
surprisingly, 35.4 is the percentage figure for 1967 as well. And 
the situation in 1967 has be to reckoned with in the light of the 
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distinct changes brought about in the political texture of the 
Congress in the State since 1951-52. Precisely: (1) there has come 
about a substantial weakening of the Congress in the Travancore— 
Cochin area as a result of the formation of the rebel Kerala 
Congress and (2) the decisive advantage which the opposition 
gained, as a result of the support of the Muslim League, which is 
pronounced all over Malabar area and cannot be lightly dismissed 
elsewhere in the State. 

What led to the rout of the Congress in the 1967 elections 
in Kerala ? There can be as many answers to this question as 
there are persons attempting to answer it. A keen observer of the 
Kerala scene pointedly remarked: “For the humiliating debacle 
of the Congress, no one is as greatly responsible as the party itself. 
It is one of those rare happenings when a political party hoodwinks 
itself by building false hopes of fantastic dimensions and then 
coming to grief at the time of reckoning.” The Congress dismissed 
as base any political foresight to forge a fruitful alliance with 
like minded parties; and, it failed to favourably consider any sort 
of rapprochement with splinter groups. It wanted to go it alone 
and the consequences tell the story in a none too cheerful manner. 
Congress president Kamaraj also failed to assesss the political 
realities in Kerala. Pronouncements by Congress leadership, from 
time to time, only caused considerable amusement amongst know- 
ledgeable people; at times, there was perceptible sympathy for 
Congress unimaginative demeanour. There was, indeed, an 
exhibition of utter ignorance of the Congress, vis-a-vis the situation 
in Kerala. It seems local Congress leaders fed the top Congress 
leaders, including the Congress president, on false hopes, only to 
be fooled themselves at the polls ! 

In the 1965 assembly elections, the rebel Congress had 
contested 54 seats of which it won 24, pollig 12.6% of the total 
valid votes. In 1967, it fielded 61 candidates and ony 5 of them 
came out successful, and the percentage of votes it polled was 
slashed to almost half the previous figure, i. e., 7.6. The Kerala 
Congress had not entertained high hopes this time as they had lost 
the support of the Muslim League as well as that of some Church 
dignitaries and Mannath Padmanabhan, the Nayar leader. In 1965 
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they had the unqualified support of all these parties. All the 
former supporters of the Congress cried out to defeat the Congress, 
which bungled to lose a vital support base. Of course, the com- 
bined opposition of the seven united parties was too formidable 
a challenge for the Congress to cope with. However, it is a safe 
surmise that had there been an understanding between the two 
Congress groups, the picture could have been substantially different. 
Hypothetical though it might seem, such a reunited effort should 
have easily won 55-65 seats. 

The split in the Congress also cost the party dearly in the 
contest for the Lok Sabha seats. Of the 19 Lok Sabha constituen- 
cies, the Congress just managed to win one seat ; and there too the 
margin of votes polled by the successful Congress candidate, 
P. Govinda Menon, cannot give much room for consolation. 

The two rightist parties, Swatantra and Jana Sangh did not 
count much in Kerala in the 1967 elections: nor had they any 
appreciable influence on the electorate previously. Swatantra con- 
tested only 6 seats for the assembly in 1967 as against 13 in 1965; 
however, though it failed to secure any seat, it showed slight imp- 
rovement in 1%7 over its position in 1965. 

IV 

An analysis of the Kerala political scene in the light of diffe- 
rent elections that have taken place in the State since 1952 presents a 
number of interesting points. Among these, the most obvious is 
the more or less equal strength of the Congress and the Communists. 
It is important to note that both these parties were split only a few 
years ago. But, if one can imagine for a moment a united Congress 
and a united Communist party in Kerala, then, it would be clear 
that each would pull almost the same weight with the electorate. 
Together, they would account for a total of some 65 per cent of the 
State’s voters. Such r* situation docs not exist in any other State 
in India, not even in West Bengal where the Communist position is 
very strong. 

Of course, it is difficult to say whether the existing split in 
each party that has weakened both of them will continue in the same 
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form for long; or ways and means of re-establishing unity would be 
found. In the interest of sheer survival, the latter course seems to 
be the logical one and it may very well take place in due course. If 
there is an election in which every party fights the battle alone, the 
Congress and the Communists will each secure some 43 seats out of 
the total of 133 scats in the assembly. Thus, it is clear that neither 
can, on its own strength, form a ministry and give the State a stable 
government. Hence, if either of them aims to capture power, it is 
absolutely necessary to forge an alliance with one or more of the 
other smaller parties. That seems to be a political imperative in the 
Kerala situation today. A political party which ignores that would 
do so only to its own peril. 

Another interesting feature is that among those who consis- 
tently support the Communists are the Ezhavas the largest single 
community in Kerala. No doubt, the Communists have a sizeable 
support from other communities as well, but comparatively speaking 
that support is only marginal. In contrast, the bulk of the Con- 
gress strength springs from the two economically most powerful 
communities, Christians and Nayars. This position is likely to con- 
tinue for quite some time. 

Next in importance to the Congress and the Communists is 
the Muslim League which has a well-knit, cohesive party machinery. 
The party has the support of more than 15 per cent of the electorate. 
Yet, in view of the more or less equal strength of the Congress and 
Communists, the League can tilt the balance decisively, depending 
on the party to which it lends support. It seems the top leadership 
in the Congress has not, obviously, learnt any lessons from this 
bitter truth; nor have they tried to repeat their political wisdom as 
evidenced way back in 1960 when in alliance with the League, the 
Congress reaped an enviable harvest at the elections. 

The Muslim League in Kerala, in the present context of politi- 
cal polarisation, cannot be ignored. It is in a position to dictate 
terms to parties, for better, for worse. Further, it serves little politi- 
cal purpose to brand the League as reactionary, communal etc., 
and denounce and debunk it. There is an object lesson in the fact 
that even the Communists have readily grabbed the support of tbe 
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League, despite the distinctly variant constituents and character of 
the two as political units. 

Malabar (north ICerala) is the real stronghold of Communists, 
and their alliance with the Muslim League there, has come to assume 
a strong and stable political reality. Similarly, central Kerala except 
the coastal belt is the stronghold of the Congress and it can success- 
fully face any other party or even a combination of parties provided 
it has the support of the rebel Congress. But so long as the Con- 
gress is split in this area, neither of the Congress factions will be 
able to score victories except in isolated cases. 

PSP as a party is practically devoid of any significant political 
place in Kerala. SSP, however, lingers on in a few pockets, mostly 
in the Malabar area and a few in the Trivandrum district. There 
does not seem to be much favourable chance for either of them, 
considenng their political future in the State. 

The two other ull-lndia parties, Swatantra and Jana Sangh, 
which have significantly enhanced their popularity in recent years in 
many parts of India, as shown in the last election, have made no 
mark so far in Kerala. There are no indications of any appreciable 
increase of strength of these parties in the near future cither. Judg- 
ing from the pattern of voting in the 1%5 and 1%7 elections, one 
IS inclined to forecast that neither the Swatantra nor the Jana Sangh 
will pull any weight in Kerala on their own strength. They may, 
however, influence the fate of a few constituencies by lending sup- 
port to one or other of the dominant candidates in elections. 

Of the three local minor parties, the RSP, KTP and KSP, the 
last one seems to have altogether lost its identity as apolitical group 
in spite of the fact that its leader, Mathai Manjooran, is Labour 
Minister in the present United Front government. The RSP has 
still some measure of strength in a few urban centres, lik'* Quilon 
and Trivandrum. But even in these centres they cannot win a 
single seat on their own strength. Similarly. KTP’s influence is 
confined to a few pockets of forest settlements in the high ranges of 
central and north Kerala. There is nevertheless, no immediate 
political hope for any one of these parties 
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A factor that considerably influenced political campaigning in 
Kerala all these years has been the tremendous power of the reli- 
gious and communal leadership on ihe electorate. The Congress 
has been systematically exploiting this situation, election after 
election. It seems other political parties have chosen to go 
further by cultivating the electorate favourably without circums- 
cribing their efforts to be negatives of communal approach. For 
the first time the advantage was lost to the Congress in 1965 when 
the rebel Kerala Congress was firmly backed by most of the church 
dignitaries and the Nayar leader. Mannath Padmanabhan. In the 
1967 elections, however, the Congress managed to regain somewhat 
the support of the same sources. But the determined campaign of 
the rebel Congress, as well as other parties, brought about a sub- 
stantial change in the attitude of the electorate. Communal and 
religious leadership, from now onwards, will not be able to exert the 
same influence which they used to do in the past. This is, indeed 
an important development in Kerala’s political life. 

Kerala has often been called the problem State, primarily 
because of socio-political and economic considerations But there 
is gradually emerging a striking relationship between the problems 
of Kerala and those of other States, and indeed of the country as a 
whole. Kerala’s problems of today might be India’s problems 
tomorrow. In any case, the recent political history of Kerala gives 
out some characteristic realities and it would be safe to surmise that 
in the days ahead they are going to be of immense importance to the 
national political scene as well. 



R. Ramkrishnan Nair 

THE VERDICT OF THE KERALA 
ELECTORATE IN 


Tm- general elections, held in February 1967 in Kerala to the State 
assembly and the Lok Sabha produced a few shocking surprises 
J)ome of them may be listed here for ready reference • The United 
Front of seven parties captured 117 out of 133 seats in the State 
legislature and 18 out of 19 scats to the Lok Sabha.' The Indian 
National Congress contested all the 133 seats and captured only 
nine scats.’ It managed to capture only one Lok Sabha seat ’ 
Further, all its top State leaders were defeated and four candidates 
forfeited *hcir security deposits; while all the leaders of the United 
Front were elected and none of its candidates lost the deposit." The 
three-year old rebel Congress organisation, the Kerala Congress, 
captured only fr.e ml of the si vty-two seats it contested and lost 
deposits in thirty seven constituencies.- The Swatantra party, Jana 
Sangh. PSP, Republican party. Samastha Kerala Muslim League and 
DMK. not only failed to secure a single seat, but, without exception 
all the candidates forfeited deposits in every constituency.^' Out of 

1. ariy-vMsc break-up L»f ihc results is fc;i\cn in Tabic I 

2. Tlic distnbiitit'n these 9 scats is : Kallooppara (Allcppey district), Ney- 
yattinkara and Parassala (Trivandrum district), Manalur, Chalakudy and 
Mala (Inchur district), Parur and Ernakulam (Ernakulam district) and 
n?vicoIam (Kintayam district). The parly could capture no scats m Palghat. 

C at nanorc, Koshikodc and Quiion districts. 

3. The one Lok Sabha constituency where the Congress succeeded was the 
Mukundapuram in Trichur district. The Congress candidate was Panampalli 
Govinda Menon, the p cscnl Union Law Minister. 

4 A candidate who secures less tlian I '6 of the total votes polled forfeits h;s 
deposit money of Rs. 2^0 - for the assembly and Rs. 500 - fo the Lok 
Sabha. 

5. The five constituencies where the rebel Kerala Congress succeeded are : 
Akalakunnam, Poonjar, Palai, Kadulhuruthi tKottayam district) and 
Thiruvclla (Allcppey district). 

6. Sec Table 1 
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the 49 non party candidates, only 2 were returned and 46 of them 
forfeited their deposits.’' The United Front, led b> its senior part- 
ner, CPI (Marxist), formed the government headed by the Left 
Communist leader E. M. Sankaran Namboodiripad, one of the 
founders of the Communist party in Kerala and chief minister of 
Communist-led ministry in the State in 1957-59 

II 

The most outstanding aspects of the results of the elections arc 
the tremendous success of the United Front of seven heterogeneous 
parlies and the colossal failure of other parties, especially that of the 
Congress The Congress this time, unlike on the previous occasion, 
had the backing of the influential leader of the Nair community 
(also instrumental in the struggle against the Communist government 
in 1959) and also that of the powerful catholic church®. Among the 
minor parties, the failure of the Samastha Kerala Muslim League a 
newly formed rebel oragnisation, attracted, attention as it was very 
much played up on the eve of the elections as a rival to the Muslim 
League. ‘0 The failure of minor parties caused no big surprise, but 
it was revealing that their candidates lost deposits in every consti-> 
tuency. 

The United Front was an alliance of seven parties : CPI 
(Marxist), CPI, SSP, Muslim League, Revolutionary Socialist 
Party (RSP), Karshaka Thgzhilali Party (KTP) and Kerala Socialist 
Party (KSP).^‘ How these political parties difler in ideology, policy, 

7. Six non-party candidates were supported by the UF. 

8. The UF Ministry took up office on April 5, 1967. 

9. In the 1965 elections, Mannath Padmanabhan^ the NSS top leader actively 
campaigned for the Kerala Congress. A section of the catholic church also 
lent its moral support to the Kerala Congress. 

10. Formed on 13 November 1966. Its President is Hasan Oani, a former 
member of the Executive Committee of the Muslim League, and who was 
not selected by the League this time for the election. 

11. The UF was formally formed on 17 September 196), at a meeting of 
representatives of seven parties at Ernakulam. The meeting adopted a 
policy statement outlining the most urgent administrative measures the 
government of the United Front would strive to bring about, if returned 
to power. 
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programme, strength, resources, organisation, appeal and historical 
background, needs no elaboration. Their common denominators are 
only two-opposition to the Congress and quest for political power 

The circumstances leading to an alliance of such a conglome- 
ration of political parties need analysis. Continued President’s rule in 
the State failed to satisfy the people. It was looked upon, vicariously, 
as Congress rule from the centre. On the eve of elections, the Congress 
presented, to inquisitive, in decisive and floating political forces in 
the making, a picture of predominant political liabilities and waning 
assets or prospects. An uninspiring leadership, weak organisation, 

, depleted finances and melting prestige, made all the diiTcrence in the 
final reckoning. The abortive 1965 elections indicated that political 
power was within easy reach of no party; in fact, far away from the 
C'ongress. It seemed obvious that only a coalition of parties could 
muster a majority to take up governance of the State, for long in a 
stale of flux,** In addition, hartals and demonstrations against food 
pobey, organised at the call of the opposition, served as an encoura- 
ging index of the rising tide of growing disillusionment of the 
common man, a vital factor in favour of the opposition.’^ The 
heterogeneous paitics, therefore, combined, spurred b\ the lure of 
coalitionul success, sinking their differences and presenting a forum 
of consolidation against the Congress, on the e\e of elections. 

The explanation given above is inadequate inasmuch as it 
does not explain wh\ the United front was extended to inc ude 
seven political parties That was precisely the role played, success- 
fully by E.M.S. Namboodiripad.'^ If the Left Communists 

J2. Following a ministerial crisis, the President of India by a proclamation on 
10 September 19v>4. dissolved the State assembly and took over the admini- 
stration of the State. The 1%5 elections showed that no parly or coalition 
of parlies could muster a majority and, hence, PrcMdcnl's rule continued 
till 6 March 1967. 

13. In the 1965 elections, the party-wise break -up in Kerala assembly was : out 
of the total 133 scats. Communist (Marxists) 40, Congress .^6, Kerala 
Congress 23, SSP 13. Muslim League 6. Swatanlra 1 and Inden ndcnis 11 . 

14. Foo I agitation and harfals in January. October and November 1966. 

15. See «. 1 1 above. 

16. The determined efforts mad .■ by the Left Communist leader t .M.S. Nam- 
boodiripaJ, to forge an alliance of all non-Congress parties in Kerala, 
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wanted to capture only a majority of seats, sufficient enough to 
form a ministry, they could very well have limited membership of 
the coalition to the Muslim League; or, if at all, to the SSP. What 
made them go for a comprehensive alliance was the fact that 
though it was clear they would be able to form a coalition ministry 
in Kerala, it was essential to avert the possibility of other parties 
joining the Congress in opposing their ministry, as had happened 
in 1959.‘7 They wanted to ensure whoever might be in opposition, 
they should not have a cha/ice to claim counter support. By en- 
listing support of the Muslim League, they wanted to isolate the 
Congress to keep company with communal remnants in the State. 

It is pertinent to enquire why the Left Communists wanted an 
alliance with the Muslim League which they called till recently 
reactionary; and why the latter agreed to do so with the so-called 
anti-Islamic ‘devils’. The Muslim League is a strong force in 
about 8 to 12 constituencies in Malabar where they cannot be dis- 
lodged in the near future, Opposing the Muslim League in the 
stronghold would bring no immediate benefit to any party. The 
Muslim League is more a communal organisation than a political 
party. During ‘the liberation struggle’ against the Communist 
government in 1959, it was a leading force, and was a partner in the 
Congress-PSP-League alliance in the 1960 elections. But, thereafter, 
the League drifted away from the Congress and adopted an anli- 
Congress attitude. All these are stark realities well-knowm to the 
Communists, both left and right. The Left Communists realised that 
while they had no immediate gains in opposing the League, they 

have received uide publicity. He was acting in accordance with the declared 
policy of the CPI (Marxist). The resolution on 'General Elections’ adopted 
by the party at Tenali in June 1966 stated : "in the States, particularly 
where the Communist party is the leading opposition force and where there 
is a possibility of the Congress party being defeated, the party will strive 
for electoral alliances with all those parties that arc willing to shed their 
dOli-Communism and fight the Congress party jointly with the CPI.” 

17. In the 'liberation struggle* against the Communist government in 1959, all 
other political parties joined. It was a blow to the prestige of the Commu- 
nist party, besides being fatal to its ministry. 

18 The Muslim League captured 8 seats in 1957, 11 in 1960, 6 in 1965 and 14 
in 1967, ail in the Malabar region of Kerala. 
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could gain much by making an alliance with it. In addition to- 
gether they could wipe off the Congress from Malabar. Second, the 
Communist strategy was to catch a chunk of Muslim support in those 
constituencies where no Muslim League candidates were put up, 
once it secured Muslim League’s support. Third, in other parts of 
India, Left Communists could pose as friends of the Muslims as 
opposed to the Congress.2o Fourth, the alliance would provide an 
occasion and an opportunity, otherwise not available to the Commu- 
nists, to appeal directly to the Muslim masses in Kerala under the 
spell of the Muslim League, and also to make a favourable impre- 
'ssion on them. 

The Muslim League, on Us part lesolved to make an alliance 
with the Communist party, hitherto denounced as anti-religious and 
anti-Islamic, bccau^c it was clear to them that the Communist party 
was going to capture a majority in the assembly and form govern- 
ment alone or in company of others. By making an alliance with 
communists, the League would most certainly get a share in govern- 
ment, which, in no other circumstances, it could reasonably expect. 

A share in the ministry would be a fitting reply to the Congress 
which disappointed the League after the 19o0 elections, by denying 
it its due in the council of ministers Besides, it would bring credit, 
honour and benefit to the League. 

19. The Right Communists were not m favoui of including the Muslim League 
in the L'nited Fiont. The inclusion of a communal organisation in a United 
1 font, led by Communists, would amount to encouragement to a communal 
organisation which was contran to the pi inciplcs of the party The CPI 
leader. C. Achuiha Mcnon hud given strong expression to this view'. 

20. The Congress leaders look upon the Muslim League with disfavour as it is 
communal and as successors of the Muslim League in India before indepen- 
dence which was responsible for the partition of India. 

21. The League has no hope to capture a maji>riiy in the Kerala assembly and 
form government of iis own, so long as the League continues to be a party 
of Muslims and the Muslims continue to be a minority in the State. 

22. During the ‘liberation* struggle in 1959, and during the elect' ps in I960, 
the Congress, the PSP and the Muslim League stood together. There was 
clear understanding that the League would be given representation in the 
Ministry, to be formed after the 1960 election. But at the time of ministry 
making. League was dropped unceremoniously, presumably at the orders of 
the Congress High Command. The League felt deceived. 
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Leaders of CPI (Rightists) were very particular to have the 
United Front formed. They have been advocating unity of all the 
leftist parties. They were happy to have a rapprochement with Left 
Communists. They had bitter experience of the split in the 1965 
elections, in which they had been routed. Besides the two reasons 
common to all parties of the Front which have been mentioned 
already, there was a particular reason in the view of Right Commu- 
nists. They wanted Left . Communists to come to power in the 
State in the 1967 elections, alone if possible. It was absolutely cer- 
tain to them that no government, whatever the political label, could 
solve the chronic problems of the State in the forseeable future and 
get themselves honourably acquitted. If once Left Communists also 
get discredited in the struggle for power and supremacy between 
the two Communist parties, the Leftists would have no additional 
advantage over the Rightists.*^ 

It has already been stated why the Left Communists wanted 
alliance with other parties. Now it may be examined why the par- 
ties like the SSP, RSP, KTP and the KSP had decided to join hands 
with the Left Communists. These parties had no illusions about 
the prospect of their capturing political power anywhere in the near 
future. They have all along been critics of the Congress. The 
position of the Congress did not warrant any reversal of the stand 
of these parties. The Left Communists had come out in the 1965 
elections as the leading opposition party that would grab political 
power in spite of the individual dissociation of these parties with 
the former.*^ More than that, an alliance would avoid multicor- 
nered fight in the elections and also ensure the largest number of 
seats conceivable to each party. Further, there was a very good 
chance of getting at least one seat in the ministry which was other- 
wise an impossibility for minor parties like the RSP, KTP, KSP. 

23. This is gathered from interviews with some of the lop leaders of the CPI. 
They do not want their names to be disclosed. 

24. The SSP is the latest stage of the metamorphosis of the Socialist party in 
India. As a result of a split in the PSP, one sizable section seceded and 
adopted the name SSP. In Kerala, the whole of the old PSP with the 
exception of a few minor leaders, converted to the SSP. 

25. In the 1965 elections, the Left Communists came out as the single largest 
party with a strength of 40 out of 133 seats in the assembly. 
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The RSP might huve learnt from its experience in the previous elec* 
tions that participation in a United Front was always advantageous 
to it and a solo fight was disastrous.*'- The KTP is a Christian party 
under the patronage of a catholic priest. Father Vadakkan, one time 
leader of an anti-Communist front in the State. It was formed on 
8 March 1964. It is known as the upholder of the rights of the 
Christian peasants, evicted from government lands by the Congress 
government in 1961 for illegal occupation and those evicted from 
Shimoga in Mysore by the Mysore government, almost on 
similar grounds.” The KTP and the Communist party came closer 
when the latter extended its active support to the above peasants for 
whom the former was fighting.*- The KTP found no heresy in 
having truck with Communists for certain reasons. The ( ommu- 
nists, on their part, could derive the satisfaction that they could 
create an in-road into the least vulnerable of all communities- 
the ca'ho’ies. 

What prompted the Communists to accept the KSP to the 
United Front fold is not very clear. The KSP is no party. Its leader, 
Mathai Maniooi.tn, is an old colleague of most of the political 
leaders of Kerala. The iniJusion of the KSP seems to be more on 
humanitarian grounds than on political or practical ones. The 
fact that Mathai Manjooran belongs to the catholic community 
might have liecn another reason in his favour.*'' 

The panics which did not join the alliance arc the Kerala Con- 
gress, PSP, Swalantra, Jana Sangh, Republican party, Samasiha 
Kerala Muslim League and DMK. The Kerala Congress is vocifer- 
ously anti Communist. Therefore, it declined to join the United 

26. The RSP contested all the six elections, right from 1952. In 19S2 it captured 
six scats, in 1954 nine scats, in 1957 nil. in I960 one scat, in 1965 nil and 
in 1967 six scats, tn 1957, 1950 and 1965 ii joined no alliance. In the 
first two it had. 

27. Programmes and Policies of the Karshaka ThoMalt Part} ( ochur, April 
1962). 

28. The Communist leader. A.K. Gopalan, aimmenccd a fast unto death at 
Amravati on 6 June. 1961 for that reason. 

29. This view is based on information gathered from some of the leaders of the 

RSP and the CPI. 
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Front. The PSP is no force in Kerala. So is the case with th2 
Republican party and the DMK.^* There was no question of the 
Swatantra and Jana Sangh joining the United Front, led by Commu- 
nists. As regards the Samastha KeraUi Muslim League it claims to 
have originated because the Muslim League had accepted alliance 
with the Communists, in the formation of the United Front. There- 
fore, the question of its joiping the Front did not arise. 

111 

Several things account for the phenomenal success of the Uni-- 
led Front. First, by forging an alliance, the United Front could 
harness the entire leftist votes plus the Muslim votes in all the cons- 
tituencies. Second, each constituent party of the United Front 
could secure votes of the supporters of other parties of tlic Front in 
addition to that of its own supporters. Third, the United Front of 
so many parties, including all the leftist parties in the State, was 
something extraordinary and unprecedented and, therefore, appealed 
to those voters who go in for novelty and change. Fourth, the 
United Front succeeded in establishing the impression as valid that 
they were going to win the elections, fifth, leaders of the United 
Front, without exception, assured the people that if the United Front 
succeeded, unitedly they would provide a stable and good govern- 
ment. Sixth, a government composed of leaders of the United 
Front was the best available to Kerala in the present circumstances. 
Seventh, a United Front victory was in conformity with the general 
desire to have a government in the State which would be bold eno- 
ugh to make a hard bargain with the central government which was, 
rightly or wrongly, believed to have been adopting an unfavourable 
attitude to Kerala. 

30. The PSP of today is only a negligible remnant of the old PSP which conver- 
ted itself into the SSP. It contested seven out of 133 seals, one in Cunnanorc 
district, two in Trichur district, one in Alleppy district and three in Trivan- 
drum district. In all the seven constituencies, it lost security deposit of its 
candidates. The total votes polled was 13,991. 

31. The Republican party secured, altogether, 21 7o votes in the elections. 

32. Election manifesto of the Samastha Kerala Muslim League adopted by the 
party convention held on 13 November, 1936 at Ernakulam. Also sec speech 
delivered by its President, Hasan Gani at Ernakulam 00 28 January, 1967, 
Ihe Keraladhwani, 30 January, 19 >7 . 
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To complete the picture, one should also look into the 
reasons for the disastrous defeat of the Congress Unenviable 
record of Congress ministries and the party in the State since 
independence, faulty electoral strategy and the qualitative weakness 
of the leadership of the party— together, account for the debacle of 
the Congress in the 19"37 elections. 

It is a bitter truth that the people are disgusted with the 
Congress and its successive governments. The party has proved 
several times that it could not provide a stable government in the 
Slate even if returned to power with an overwhelming majority. 
The Congress is rightly held responsible for the ministerial instabi- 
lity in the Stale since 194S Factionalism and group rivalry in the 
party, indiscipline of its members and acute shortage of deJicated 
parly -workers, steadily eroded the prestige and popularity of the 
party. Neilhei the party, nor any of its ministries, could convince 
the people that they had ever made honest and sincere elloris in 
implem<';i''ng the programmes and policies of the Congress. On the 
other hand, tluy cieaied the impression that the Congress was 
controlled by wealthy people and communal and religiou*- leaders, 
and It was subscr\icnl to their interests at the expense of the 
interests of the State and the party. The charges of corruption, 
nepotism, favouritism, bribery etc., against the Congress ministers 
wcic grave, persistant and vocal. On the whole, the general feeling 
of the people was that if the C ongress came to power again, only 
the C ongress leaders, ihcir satellites ,ind cronics would be benefiir.^d 
and not the public. 

The inelegant rcct^rd of C^mgress governments m the Slate 
could not be the prime cause of the failure of the party in 1967, 
for the record was nc^ dilTcrent in 1965 as well, when it did not 
suffer a similar crushing defeat. The electoral strategy of the 
Congress in 1967 was unrealistic, unwise and irrational. That 
accounts for its rout. It is true that the strategy was the same as 
in 1965. But in 1967, circumstances had very much altered with 
the formation of the United Front of seven parties. With *ui taking 
that factor into consideration, the Congress obstinately clung to 
the 1965 strategy of fighting elections alon?. If the Congress had 
tried and succeeded in making at least an electoral understanding. 
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if not a reunion, with the Kerala Congress, together, they could 
have acquired at least the status of an opposition party in the State 
assembly. It is evident from voting figures that in twenty six 
constituencies, where both the Congress and the Kerala Congress 
were defeated by candidates of the United Front, their combined 
votes exceed the votes polled by successful candidates. If the two 
Congress parties had faced the electorate unitedly, they might 
have captured a few more seats, owing, probably to some sort of 
a favourable psychological or emotional reason, emanating from a 
united confrontation with the United Front. That means, their 
strength might have been about forty in the assembly, instead of 
the present fourteen. 

Another serious fault in the electoral strategy of the Congress 
was that it kept the Muslim League alienated and antagonized. 
It is difficult to understand the Congress attitude of ‘untouchabi- 
lity’ towards the Muslim League while it has no objection in having 
alliance and co-operation with, and even patronage of, leaders of 
other communities and religions. It is generally believed that this 
policy of the Congress towards the Muslim League w'as dictated by 
the Congress High Command, against the wishes of parly leaders 
in Kerala. The Congress leadership in Kerala was weak and depen- 
dent, incapable of being assertive, and, hence it could not prevail 
upon the Congress High Command to reconsider the policy which 
was devoid of political rcalii»m and wisdom. 

In addition to the two reasons already cited, the qualitative 
weakness of the leadership of the party was also responsible for its 
rout in the 1967 elections. The Congress was led, on the eve of 
the elections, by those who were no match to leaders of the United 
Front, with regard to the record of service, ability, drive and 
popularity. By and large. Congress leaders in Kerala arc very good 
persons; but they are poor leaders and comparatively new recruits 
to top positions. They had to bear the burden of heavy liabilities 
of their party in the State, a spill-over of the doings of the Congress 
in the country in general, and that of President’s rule in the State 
in particular. Their position was further made worse by self- 
defeating statements made by some members of the Congress High 
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Command to the eflfect that they have no hope of Congress success 
in Kerala in the 1967 elections.^^ 

Some other factors also account for the debacle of the 
Congress. The parading of the Nair Service Society (NSS) leader, 
Mannath Padmanabhan, and a few catholic bishops, in open 
support of the Congress, perhaps helped to transfer a few thousand 
voles from the Kerala Congress to the Congress. But, at the same 
time, it enabled the United Front to effectively indict the Congress 
as a party taking refuge under the protection of reactionary forces. 
During the 1965 elections, Mannath Padmanabhan had vigorously 
campaigned aga nst the Congress and in favour of the Kerala 

a 

Congress, of which he was the patron saint. The sudden reversal 
of his stand, and the welcome given to him by the Congress, were 
generally looked down upon as political immorality and undisguised 
opportunism; and, con^equcntly, it lowered the prestige of the 
Congress further. The mdifferencc shown by a number of commu- 
nal-mii.dcd members of the t/hava community to the Congress 
seems to be another reason for the set-back of the Congress. But, 
in 1967, prominent Ezhava leaders in the Congress, for instance, 
R. Sankar, did not contest elections to the assembly but only to 
the Lok Sabha. That indicated that these leaders were not hopeful 
of the success of the Congress in the elections to the assembh and 
consequently ihc\ became indilfercnl. 

IV 

Coming to the voting behaviour of the Kerala electorate we had 
that out of the twenty million people of Kerala, about 8.6 million 
constitute the electorate. Of these 6.2 million, i.e . about 15%, 
exercised their voting right. If show's that in spite ot the recur- 
ring ministerial crises and frequent elections etc., the electorate 
continues to be enthusiastic, instead of becoming indifferent. But 
there was one remarkable change this time. The old techniques of 
huge demonstrations ^nd large public meetings were given place 

33. Newspapers in Kerala flashed such staicnicnts made by S.K.Patil md Alulya 
Ghosh on 28 January. 1967. Both these leaders are strongmen of the 
Congress High Command. 

34. Press release of the government of Keraia, 27 February, 1967. 
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to house to house campaign Attendance at public meetings was 
comparatively thin, particularly in the Malabar region. Except in 
certain major towns, like Trivandrum, Quilon, Trichur and Calicut 
and a few constituencies where there were keen contests, the elec- 
tion campaign was dull and less demonstrative. Political workers 
of all parties resorted to the technique of meeting the voters 
individually. They were of the opinion that most of the voters 
belonged to the category of ‘convinced’ voters, on whom persua- 
sion and propaganda would be of little avail Another feature 
noticed was the peacefuh nature of the election campaign. The 
discipline maintained by workers of various parties, by the voters 
on the day of polling and the meticulous observance of rules and 
laws by all concerned-voters, candidates, party workers, polling 
officers and others — throughout, during the election period, etrecli- 
vely remoses any misgivings about the fate of democracy in the State 

TABLE I 

Total electorate : 86.79,038 Valid votes polled 62.81,152 

Total candidates contested 423 Total constituencies 133 

Party-wise break up of election results, 1967 



No ot 

Seats 

Votes 


1 orfeilcd 

Party 

Candidates 

won 

Secured Percentage 

deposit 


contested 





Indian National Congress J M 


22,25,275 

35 4 

10 

Kerala Congress 

61 


4,75.112 

7 b 

38 

Alliance 

127 

113 

32,38,563 

51 4 

- 

CPl(M) 

59 

52 

14.7^.456 

23 5 


CPI (R) 

22 

\9 

5,37,824 

8 5 


SSP 

21 


5,27,662 

8 X 


ML 

15 

14 

4,24,195 

6 7 


RSP 

6 

6 

1,70.49S 

2*7 


KSi^ 

1 

1 

32,974 

02 


KTP 

3 


ritS,954 

J J 


Independents* 

6 

4 




PSP 

7 


IL'WI 

0-2 

7 

SKML 



3,680 

0 05 

6 

Jana Sangh 

24 


55.5H4 

0 9 

24 

Swatantra 

6 


13,105 

0 2 

6 

Kepubluans 

3 

. , 

2,176 

0 03 

3 

Independcnist 

56 

6 

1,78,392 

4 52 

46 

Total 

423 

133 

62,81.152 

100 00 

140 


* Included with Independents, 
t Includes Independents supported by Alliance. 
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The outcome of elections as shown in Table 1 indicates that 
the electorate was in no mood to tolerate the right extreme. The 
Swatantra secured only 0.2% and the Jana Sangh 0.9% of the total 
votes.35 Unlike in some of the north Indian States, no party 
emerged in Kerala on the right side of the Congress. In the former 
States, the Congress has been pushed to the position of a central 
party while here the Congress and the Kerala Congress still remain 
on the right. These two parties together captured 437., of the total 
votes and the United Front mustered 51.4;,., including 6 . 77 ;^. votes 
polled by the Muslim League.*'^ That means the leftist parties 
secured 44.7“' votes, which was only just 1.7'*.; more than that of the 
two Congress parties. In no way this could be considered a 
decisive swing to the left. It is only a leaning towards the left 
under certain circumstances, a change from which cannot be ruled 
out if the United I'rcmt government belies the hopes of the 
electorate 

The outcome of the elections also shov\s that the people 
were tired of the long spell of the President's rule which fell far 
short of their exiiectalions. The blame for the failure of the 
President's rule w'as parti) on the ('ongress go\ ernment at the 
centre and partly on the bureaucracy in the State. One thing was 
clear that the electorate did not want PrcsidentN’ rule to be replaced 
by the rule of the C ongress, which had repealedl) been shown as 
unworthy of the trust reposed in it. 

Another outcome of the elections is one of far-reaching 
consequences : that is a visible slackening of the hold of communal 
leaders and the church over their traditional following. The NSS 
leader enjoyed an unbroken reputation for carrying with him a 
sizeable section of the electorate whichever side he joined, since 
1948. But, this time, his support to the Congress did not prove 
eireclivc. So was the case of the catholic church. What is more, 
the NSS leader and the catholic church had to hum! ’y watch 
being disobeyed resulting in a clear rift in their respective follo- 
wings. From a position of mcak submissoii and abject obedience, 

35. See Table I for details. 

36. Ibid, 
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soms of the catholics rose to challenging the propriety of their 
bishops actively campaigning for political party. Such a situation 
was something new and even unthinkable a few years ago The 
leftist parties, benehtted by this change, indeed they welcomed the 
trend. But some of the leaders of these parties have disclosed in 
private conversations that this tendency of assertion by a section 
of voters indicates that more and more people have started making 
independent judgment on political matters and they could very 
well turn up against the United Front government if the govern- 
ment did not live up to their expectations Therefore, the United 
Front government with its 8.4‘'fc excess votes cannot afford to be 
complacent. On the other hand, they have to be on their guard 
and be cautious at every step. In short, the 1967 elections, more 
than any of the previous elections, make it clear that the fCerala 
electorate has become increasingly enlightened and p,>litically 
articulate. 



Chandra Mudaliar 
MADRAS VERDICT 


The Madras verdict in the rourih genera) elections put Tamiland 
on the map of the world. The DMK-led electoral alliance set in 
motion a storm of an unimaginable velocity which swept away all 
vlic Congress stalwarts in the State - not sparing the stoutest of 
them all - Kamaraj. The State Congress ccitainly had given to 
Madras a more cfTicicni administration than its counterparts in 
other parts of India; yet the Congress suilered an utter rout. The 
verdict was cruel but not meaningless, because when the people of 
familnad went through the ejuinquennial baptism of introspection 
for the fourth time, they emerged as a more mature and fearless 
electorate than ever before They did not meicly topple the Cong- 
ress government but gave a clear mandate to a single part\, which 
augurs well fo4 democracy 

In order to understand the significance, it is necessary to exa- 
mine the pros and cons of the verdict in il> proper perspecii\e viz 
the general elections of 1%2, the c’mc elections, the by-elections 
during the period and above all, the main issues and factors whi; \ 
influenced the l%7 elections 


1 

The l%2 general elections were a simple, straightforward 
contest, with none of the sophisticated strategy and tactics exampli- 
fied in electoral alliances in I9b7. Fach pariv set its own candi- 
date and sought the \ coplc's verdict in its own right. There were 
then 13 parties and a horde of independents, involved in the con- 
tests. Besides the Congress and the DMK, other flicipanls 
were ihc Communists, Swatantra, FSP, Socialists, Republicans, For- 
ward Bloc, Jana Sangh, We Tamils, Tamil National Party and 
the Socialist Labour. It was thus a hydra-headed electoral politics. 
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From the fray the Congress emerged as a majority party 
winning 139 out of 206 assembly seats and 31 out of 41 Lok Sabha 
seats. It increased its popular vote by a slight margin from 45*34% 
in 1957 to 46*1% of votes polled in 1962. The popular vote of the 
Congress, as far as the elections to the parliamentary seats were 
concerned, declined from 46*52% in 1957 to 45-39% in 1962. More- 
over, the Congress performance in the districts of Madura Thanjavur 
and Tirunelveli, was excellent, where they captured most of the 
assembly seats and as a result these districts came to be regarded as 
Congress strongholds. Although the DMK was increasing its 
popular vote rapidly, it is doubtful whether its adherence to the 
demand of Dravidasthan and secession from India, would have 
returned it to power at such an early date. The amendment of the 
Constitution in 1963 and the jettisoning of the demand by the 
leaders of the party helped rather than harmed it. Instead of sece- 
ssion, the DMK began demanding greater autonomy and freedom 
to the Tamilnad from the Union. This may ha\e caught the 
imagination of the people and the party thereupon concentrated on 
broadening its base. Politicization and enlistment of active support 
of the sympathizers proceeded concurrently and the trend during 
this period was towards polarization of politics between Congress 
and the DMK. 


II 

Six by-elections took place between 1962-1964, 2 parliameniary 
and 4 to the State assembly. Of the 2 parliamentary scats, Congress 
and ihc DMK won one each, wdicreas, of the 4 assembly seats, the 
Congress w'on 3 and the DMK 1. The results of the civic elections 
of 1964 were equally favourable to the Congress. Though the Con- 
gress failed to recapture the .Madras Corporation, it staged a start 
Img come-back in the municipal elections in the State, as a whole.' 

The DMK which had secured startling victories in 1959, gene- 
rally lost ground to the Congress in 1964. 

1. There arc 64 municipal councils in the State, besides the Madras Corpora- 
tion. The Congress captured absolute control of 32 and emerged as the 
largest party in 15 more. It was a striking contrast to the 1959 elections, 
when the Congress had absolute majority only in 21 Q^tinciis and was the 
largest parly in 12. 
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If the by-elections and civic elections had any relevance, they 
could only be seen as strengthening, on the whole, the electoral 
position of the Congress. The Congress, however, was not adding 
to its popular vote. The hard core of the Congress sympathizers 
remained constant. Between 1957 and 1967, more than 2 million 
voters were added to the electoral roll. Obviously a large section of 
this was not won by the Congress. In 1957 Annadurai is reported 
to have said that most of his sympathizers were under age and that 
by 1967, they would be active supporters of his party. 

Added to the above imperceptible trends, the debilitating 
effects of the two aggressions and failure of rains, on the economy 
of the country and the food situation, began to be felt with increas- 
ing degree of severity. Prices were rising and the supply of essential 
commodities as rice and coffee etc. was erratic. It was during this 
period that the anti-Hindi agitation also took place and was cru- 
shed, alienating the youth of the State. The economic discontent 
of the people and the frustration of the youth were naturally making 
the Congress unpopular with the people. According to the polster 
studies by the Indian Institute of Public Opinion, the popular vote 
of the Congress fell from 42'’,, in February 1966 to 37'’,, in May 1966. 
Added to this, the Institute’s findings registered a steep fall among 
the number of the undecided voters. In Madras it was 28",, in May 
1966 and by October 1966 only 6'‘„ of voters remained undecided. 
By the end of 1966 therefore, the situation was ripe for the opposi- 
tion parties to cash upon. And these parties, masterminde i by 
C. Rajagopalachari, forged ati electoral alliance in which the DMK 
played a vital role. The aim of the electoral strategy was to woo 
and consolidate in its favour, the majority of non-Congress voters. 
It was against this background and against heavy odds that the 
Congress entered the electoral contest. 

Ill 

By the beginning of 1967, the opposition parties had struck an 
agreement to present a united front to the Congress, '^'he DMK.- 
led alliance included Swatantra, CPI (M), Muslim League, SSP, 
Tamil Arasu Kazhagam, and We Tamil Party. Under the consti- 
tuency— wise adjustment reached amongst the allies, the DMK 
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decided to contest 173 out of 234 assembly seats and 25 out of 37 
Lok-Sabha seats and the rest of the asssmbly and Lok Sabha scats 
were distributed among the parties to the alliance The DMK, how- 
ever, was not able to rope in the CPI (R) and the Tamilnad Toilers 
Party, However, an understanding was reached between the Tiru- 
nelveli district unit of the DMK and Communist Party (R); the 
DMK agreed to support the Communist (R) candidate for Kovil- 
patti and, the CPI (R) in turn, agreed to support the DMK candi- 
date for Tuticorin and Gangaikondan. 

Besides the electoral alliance, each had its own bases of 
support. The Dravida Kazhagam of Ramaswamy Naicker decided 
to support the Congress; while the Tamilnad Students Anti-llindi 
Conference, passed a resolution at Coimbatore pledging support 
to the DMK. 

Factionalism 

As inter-part> electoral alliances were being hammered out, 
differences w'ithin the parties were arising over issues and policies. 
It would however be wrong to infer that ‘factionalism" in the 
Congress in Madras or in the DMK, has the same virulence as it 
has in other Stales of India. Congress is more or less a cohesive 
party, so is the DMK. Yet both the parties were not entirely free 
from a few cases of dissidence and factionalism on the eve of the 
elections. The cases of dissidence in the Congress were of a serious 
nature, whose repurcussions affected the prestige of important 
personalities including that of Kamaraj. While the difference', within 
the DMK resulted in members turning rebels or some of them 
forming splinter groups. 

Six of the silting Congress MLAs resigned from the party 
on the e\e of the elections on account of differences over the ques- 
tion of the issue of tickets. Three of these members contested 
elections and the rest supported the alliance candidates. The deci- 
sion on the part of two candidates who contested elections had 
truly damaging effect on the Congress stalwarts, Ramaswamy 
Naidu, a prominent and old Congressman was denied the ticket 
to contest from Sattur constituency in Ramanathapuram district, 
though he had been a sitting MLA for a decade. The consti- 
tuency was given, instead, to Krishnaswami Naidu, the TNCC 
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chief. It is possible the majority of Naidus of Satlur turned against 
the Congress on account of the insult to a prominent member of 
their community. The discontent seems to have spread to the neigh- 
bouiing constituency of Virudhunagar-from where Kamaraj was 
contesting, which had a few pockets of Naidu community. The 
result was his own defe. l as also of Krishnaswamy Naidu The 
other prominent ca'c of dissidcncc was that of A. R. Subbiah 
Mudaliar, who defeated the State minister Majeed at Kadaya- 
nallur. 

The DMK too had a few party rebels. When S. Ramesh- 
.yvar.^n, a sitting member was denied the ticket, it created a rift 
between the rank and file of the DMK at Ariyalur in Tiruchirapalli 
district and the defeat of the DMK olficial candidate, .Sepperumal 
at Ariyalur, by the Congres-, was. perhaps, partly due to the above 
fact. A. A. Balu, a member of the DMK party at Coimbatore did 
not think DMK was sulliciently progressive, and therefore formed 
the “Iheeviia M unnet ra Ka/hagam”, a party of his own. He 
contested from Pollachi coiistitui ncy in Coimbatore district and 
lost by a large margin. 

Nomination 

With the bases of suppoit thus determined, the electioneering 
gathcied momentum alter the filing of nomination papers. 

It is peihaps worthwhile examining the nomination procedm : 
of the DMK. The DMK has a different procedure of nomination 
from that of the Congress. The applicant has to be an ordinary 
member, i.c. one who pays the sub'sription ol 50 paise to the 
party. Such a member is ntcessanly a member of a branch, the 
smallest unit of the party. An applicant has to be duly proposed 
and seconded. A member who proposes, explains the reasons 
why the particular candidate should be selected from the consti- 
tuency. The branch oflitc sends the application to the Parliamen- 
tary Board, which is a screening body for the assembly and 
parliamentary constituencies. It consists of 5 senior m..obers of 
the party. The Parliamentary Board sends a list of selected can^di- 
dates as well as an alternate list to the General Secretary, 
final selection rests with the General Secretary, who may or may 
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not confine himself to the list submitted by the Parliamentary 
Board. Instances where the General Secretary made his own 
choice arc not wanting. During 1967 elections the General Secretary 
did not confine himself to the list in the case of Kanchipuram 
assembly seat and the Tirutani parliamentary seat. The General 
Secretary therefore has enormous powers. And these rest with an 
individual, while in the case of the Congress, they rest with a 
board, which is the CEC. 

Though every party>conformed to its own rules and proce- 
dures for selection of its candidates, their final loyalty was to that 
unwritten law-the caste system. The Congress is committed to 
secularism; the DMK to everything that is “progressivc”-abolition 
of the caste system, dogmatism, Brahmanism, etc. Yet none of 
them for practical reasons, failed to conform to the “Iron Law” of 
caste. Therefore, the caste of the candidate was an important fact 
in his selection, not only with the Congress, but also with the 
DMK, Swatantra, Communists and others. That caste was an 
important factor at nomination level can be illustrated by descri- 
bing its operation in a district. East Ramnad district comprises of 
10 assembly constituencies, populated mostly by the Thcvar and 
the Chettiar communities. The alliance set up 10 candidates (DMK 
3 and Swatantra 7). Of the 3 DMK candidates, 2 belonged to the 
Thevar community and one was a Chettiar. And of the 7 Swa- 
tantra candidates, 6 were Thevars, and the other a Chettiar. The 
Congress also set up 10 candidates, 8 of whom were Thevars and 
2 Chettiars, Conformity to the caste system could not have been 
more rigid or obvious. And this was largely true of other districts 
as well. 

Though caste was an important factor at the nomination 
level, it is doubtful whether it was equally important at the 
voting level during 1967 elections. 

Candidates 

In spite of the formation of the electoral alliance, there was 
no appreciable decline in the number of candidates in the field in 
1967 from that of 1962, 

There were 798 candidates to contest 206 assembly seats and 
152 for 41 parliamentary seats in 1962, whereas in 1967, there were 
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775 candidates for 234 assembly scats and 127 for 39 parliamentary 
seats. Thus, there were not as many straight fights as the oppo« 
sition parties would have preferred. The following table shows 
nearly us many multi-cornered contests tor assembly seats in 1967 
as in 1962: 


• Year N a 

t u 

r c of 

c o 

n t 

e s t s 

straight 

Trian 

4-Cor- 5 Cor- 

6 Cor 

7 Cor 

8-Cor- 


gular 

nered nered. 

neitd 

nered. 

nered 

IV62 50 

70 

59 3 

IS 

3 

5 

1967 49 

KKi 

47 24 

4 

4 

- 

Report on the 

general 

clcctuns in Ma 'ras 1962 

and figures for 1967 


colleclcd from the Public (Elections) l^epartment. 


The same was true oi the contests m the parluimcniarv constj- 
luencics.* 

Ho^^eve^, mere similant> in the number of candidates contes- 
ting, docs not tell the vsbole story. Tlunigh four fifths ot all con- 
tests were among three or more c<'ntcsiants, ihe\ \\crc not truly 
multi cornered contests m 1^67 The contests were nearK all 
straight -I c between the Congress and the DVlK-lcd alliance, those 
who did not belong to cither group, i e Communists (R), the Jana 
Sangh, the independents and others were not rcalh in the tunning 
and lhc> lost heaviK, in most cases losing their deposits 

Campaign 

Unlike Ml the three previous general elections, when the cam- 
paign for wc^oing the voters had begun well before the nomination 
day, tlie 1967 campaign gained momeiuum onlv after the filing of 
nomination papers The campaign was one of the noisiest and inclu- 
ded a very expensive pc^stcr v ai The Congress sources admitted 
to having spent Rs. 7,00,0(X) on the piinimg ot posters and pam- 
phlets whereas the DMK claimed to have spent Rs. 1,00,000, though 

2 . In ir67 following was the nature ol contest foi pailianientar> seals 

Straight 

Tr'angula 

4 - Cornel cd 

5- .. 

b- t. 

7 ^ . 


10 

17 

7 

1 
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one saw as many DMK posters as Congress posters. The DMK 
printed appeals in the form of marriage invitations, inviting the 
voters to come to the polling booths on the ‘auspicious day’ and 
cast their votes in favour of the DMK. party candidates. The 
names of the candidates for assembly and parliamentary seats were 
printed in the places where the bride and bridegroom’s names are 
found. The election appeals ranged from one sheet letters with 
photographs from the Jana Sangh to an 8-page letter from Anna- 
durai. The Jana Sangh’s appeal was both for votes and financial 
aid. Some of the striking features of the campaign were mile-long 
processions and presenting skits on the achievements or misdeeds 
of the parties. On the last day of the campaign, the Congress 
commissioned an aeroplane to drop handbills. There was more 
house-to-house canvassing than public meetings, which were 
many, sometimes oves lOU a day. The advantage of house-to- 
house canvassing was that it gave an opportunity to the candidate 
to establish rapport with the voters. More often than not the 
candidate found he had to answer difficult questions mainly on the 
economic situation in the State. 

Various planks were adopted by the candidates. Annadurais’ 
plank was “shortage of rice”, while Kamaraj’s was the “twin nece- 
ssities of the time-maturity and stability of the government ” 
C. Rajagopalachari, in his inimitable manner, attacked the Congress 
for its misrule, and if, he said the Congress Icadeis could 
not be jailed for that, the least that could be done was 
to defeat them. The students’ main targets of attack were 
Kamaraj and M. Bhaktavatsalam and their main plank was 
Hindi imperialism. They campaigned in the most remote and 
difficult areas of their constituencies, pleaded with every voter to 
defeat the Congress. Congress had its own batch of students 
campaigning in these areas. Promises and appeals were limitless 
including the assurance of a measure of rice for a rupee, by the 
DMK enthusiasts. Promises ranged from clean administration to 
the amendment of the Constitution to establish a two-party system 
and hand the police to the Governor. The din of the campaign 
subsided a day before the polling day. 

Everything was normal on the E-Day, except for the long 
and silent queues of people near the polling booths. Under the 
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impact of vigorous campaigning by the DMK, Congress, Swatantra 
and other parties, a higher percentage of polling was achieved, thus 
increasing the involvement of people in the political process and 
reducing the gap between the base of democracy and its apex The 
electorate, since 1957, has been expanding and so also the degree 
of involvement on the part of the people. The electorate of 1962 
increased by more than 11 million over that of 1957 while the 
percentage of polling leaped from 49.05% to 70.60"', which is a 
phenomenal rise. The electorate of 1967 increased by over 2 million 
and the voting percentage increased to 75.56",', which is equally 
.remarkable. According to distnctwise breakdown the polling 
ranged from 69.3% in Dharmapuri to 80.81';,, in Thanjavur, which 
is indeed high. Percentage of literacy ranges in the Madras State 
from 68% in Madras city to 23.1"', in Salem district, yet the range 
of voting percentage was 74.21- in Madras city to 72.08',', in Salem 
district. Voting in rural as well as urban areas was between 70 to 
80",;. Tlicic was no marked apathy on the part of the educated, 
as was generally the case in the previous elections. 


TABLE No. 1 

District-wise polling in fourth general elections for 
Madras legislative assembly 


SI 

No Name of district 

Total 

ricctoraie 

Total 

polled 

Percentage 

1. Madras 

11254S9 

8.t5206 

74 21 

2. Chingcipct 

1403998 

I09SI81 

78’08 

3. North Arcot 

1868312 

1479002 

77-02 

4. South Arcot 

1836457 

1439002 

78-36 

5. Dharmapuri 

761608 

527819 

69-3 

6. Salem 

156262 

1128267 

72*08 

7. Nilgiris 

219993 

156009 

70-92 

8. Coimbatore 

2274858 

1723426 

75-96 

9. Madurai 

2051247 

1509203 

73-57 

10. Thanjavur 

1914707 

1595537 

80-81 

11. Tiruchirapalli 

1974547 

1558113 

78-91 

12. Ramanathapuram 

1527821 

1197175 

78-36 

13. Tirunelvcli 

I7I2II3 

1275079 

74*47 

14. Kanyakumari 

559764 

413197 


1 S. Lok Sabha 

Parliament 

20796846 

15922406 

76 56 
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One ol the reasons for the High rate of polling was the 
presence of a clear cut choice of Congress and DMK-led non- 
Congress candidates in the fight. There was no longer the bewilde- 
ring choice from a large number of parties and candidates, as the 
parties and candidates outside the alliance or the Congress, did not 
seem to matter. 

> oting behaviour 

The factors which influenced voting were mainly economic 
and hence “modern.” The influence of the traditional factor 
of caste was rather insignificant, especially during the elections of 
1967 and the very limited role which the caste played was mainly 
at assembly levels and partly at parliamentary level though, even 
this cannot be fully established. For the Kumbhakonam assembly 
seat a Congress Brahmin defeated a DMK fisherman and for the 
parliamentar> seat a DMK Mudaliar defeated a Congress Brahmin. 
The constituency had more than average percentage of Brahmin 
voters. Similarly the Virudhunagar assembly constituency consists 
mainly of Nadars, though there are pockets of Naidus who arc a 
deciding factor. Srinivasan w'ho defeated Kamaraj, is a Naidu and 
Kamaraj, a Nadar. It is difficult to assert from these results that 
caste has entirely ceased to influence votes; but it may be taken as 
a trend away from rigid caste patterns of voting. 

The important factors were, of course, the economic and 
cultural. Some of the issues which finally decided the outcome 
were (a) high prices (b) shortage of rice (c) opposition to Hindi and 
(d) general dcMrc for change in administration. Two months prior 
to election there was no regular supply of rice or foodgrains in the 
statutory rationing areas with the result that rice had to be bought 
at a high price in open market This naturally annoyed the consu- 
mers. The farmers resented the compulsory procurement of rice at 
unattractive prices, land ceilings, non- availability of fertilisers etc. 
High prices and non-availability of rice and coffee beans particularly 
annoyed women, and it is quite possible this tilted the scale, because 
women voters were more numerous than men. 

Added to this was the Congress government’s failure to 
understand the resentment of the people of the State over the 
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language issue and its manner of handling the agitation alienated 
the youth. 

Since the Congress had been m office since independence there 
was also a general desire for a change in administration And since 
a well organised alternative party was available, they voted for it 

Analysis of results 

The analysis of results of the election to the assembly seals 
and the Lok Sabha, projects the desire on the part of people for a 
change in administration. 

There were 773 candidates for 234 assembly seats. As in the 
previous elections, llie strongest contingent, was of the indepen- 
dents. There were 234 independents, of whom, 235 lost the election 
and 225 forfeited ihcir deposits and only 7 won the elections. 
The ind<"p'‘ndcnls got 4 91". of the total votes polled But none 
of the independents who won, was truly independent, since all of 
them were supported by the DMK-led alliance. The factor which 
perhaps helped them to win were (a) party support (b) personality 
and local influence and (c) scattering of votes in many-cornered 
contests. From the examination of results, it IS evident that there 
IS no future for the really independent candidate in Madras. In 
1951 , there were 667 independent candidates, a majority of whom 
were not supported by any party. 62 won and among the defeatfd, 
476 lost their depvisits. In 1957, 336 independent candidates 

contested, 22 won and 261 forfeited their deposits. In 1962, 207 
contested and only 5 won, 189 of them losing deposits. It is clear 
that independents, not supported by political parties have little 
chance of winning elections. 


Assembly 

The Congress contested 233 assembly scats. Election in one 

constituency was countermanded due to the death of a candidate. 

A bye-elcction was held in April and the Congres won the 
scat defeating the Swatantra candidate. The Congress has thus 
50 members in the assembly now. In the general election Congress 
won 49 seats, stood second in 183 constituencies and third in one. 
The party got 41.43% of total votes polled. 
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It is often contended that the Congress has not lost hard 
core of its popular support. Examination of the Congress vote 
does not sustain this belief. First of all the number of voters 
have been increasing and yet there has not been a proportionate 
increase in the volume of Congress support. In 1957, the Congress 
obtained 45.3'?^ of the total votes. In 1962 the Congress scored 
46.1% of the total votes. This cannot be considered as too great an 
increase, because, the electorate had increased by 6.67%. When the 
electorate had increased by 10.20%. the Congress percentage did not 
increase, in fact, it fell. In 1%7 the Congress scored 41.43% of 
total votes. A district wi.se examination of the same factor showed 
a general decline in popular vote of the Congress. In every district 
except in Dharmapuri and Kanyakumari, the Congress lost from 
1%, in the districts like Thanjavur and Tiruchirapalli, to 12% in the 
Coimbatore district. It was in Coimbatore district that the 
Congress had won 20 out of 21 seats in 1962, while in 1967, they 
won only 3 out of 25 seats. In some of the other districts 
the fall was— 6% in Madura, 9 % in Ramnad, 1 1 ' 5 „ in the Nilgiris. 

TABLE No. 2 

District-wise break-down of the number and percentage of 
votes polled by the Congress in the third and fourth 
general elections to Madras legislative assembly. 


Srl. 

No. 


Name of disirict 


Number of votc:> 
polled by Congrcbs 


Percentage of the 
total votes polled 




1962 

1967 

1962 

1. 

Madras City 

297657 

342276 

45-1 

2. 

C'hingelrel 

364604 

391022 

42-84 

3. 

South Arcot 

549441 

5S8245 

48-5 

4. 

North Arcot 

479251 

541092 

40 23 

5. 

Dharmapuri* 


237837 

34 56 

6. 

Salem 

525734 

444901 

41-77 

7 

Nilgiris 

69528 

60fi91 

49 20 

8. 

Coimbatore 

688798 

625725 

4.S-I6 

9. 

Madurai 

580716 

580198 

44-02 

10. 

Tiruchirapalli 

555^46 

6502 S2 

42-28 

llv 

Thanjavur 

604066 

672445 

43-73 

12. 

Ramanathapuram 

467589 

457541 

47*21 

13. 

Tirunelve'i 

504106 

522120 

39 54 

14. 

Kanvakurnari 

177451 

200073 

42 96 


1967 

41 86 
3^*67 
4()*88 

37- 64 
4S(K, 

39- 46 
38 9 
36-32 

38- 45 

41- 74 

42- 16 
38-42 

40- 96 
57-85 


• The district of Dharmapuri was formed in 1965, Yet the percentage of 
total number of votes polled by Congress in the district of Dharmapuri 
in 1962 has been given. And this is, after collecting the number of votes 
polled by the Congress in aft those constituencies which itxJay form the 
district of Dharmapu t. 
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Thanjavur and Tiruchirapalli ^^erc considered Congress 
Strongholds, yet, just 1% fall in popular vote and delimitation of 
constituencies in these two districts, have hurt the Congress than 
helped them. The constituencies m these districts increased from 
40 in 1962, to 45 in 1967. Since there was no increase in 
Congress votes, it is possible the supporters of the party got 
distributed in lesser proportion than necessary, resulting in the 
defeat of several Congress candidates. 


The Congress performance \sa particularly good in Dharma- 
puri and Kanyakumari districts. It is possible a special factor 
operates in these distiicis in favour of the Congress. When the 
district of Dharmapuri was part of the Salem district, the Congress 
had secured (in 1962), 34. 56''„ of total votes polled. In 1967 they 
polled 45.06"„ and won 6 out of 9 scats. Similarly in Kanyakumari, 
the Congress percentage of voles rose from 42.96", in 1962 to 
57.8.*'', 'o in 1967 and the party won 6 out sil 7 seats. The factors 
which worked against Congress in the Madras State, could not have 
spared the Congress in these two distnets. In spue ofii. the 
popular vote of Ct iigrcss rose steeply and that must be due to the 
fact that it was Congress which was icsponsible for the merger of 
Kanyakumari with Madras Slat and for the formation of the 
Dharmapuri district. .Again the same factor seems to have helped 
the Congress to the Tirutani as^ep’bly seat in the Chingelpc* 
district. The Congress won just one out of2.'' assembly scats i.i 
this district and that was at Tirutani. It was won by Vinayakam 
who was mainly responsible for the iranstcr of Tirutani to the 
Madras State from .Andhra Pradesh. 

The DMK contested 1''3 assembly seats out of 234 and 
won 138. They scvircd 41.21', of the total votes polled, about 
0.22% less than the Congress, in spite of the fact that the DMK 
contested a lesser number of scats th.in the ('ongress. Hven their 
percentage of votes polled districi-wisc has risen in 1%7 b 0 2''„ in 
South Arcot to 32.54'’,, in the Chingelpet district over their own 
score in 1962 Some of their striking gains were in the city of 
Madras and in Salem and Raninad districts, where they won all the 
seats which they contested. 
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TABLE No. 3 

District-wise break-down of the number and percentage of 
votes polled by the DMK in the 1962 and 67 elections 
to Madras legislative assembly. 


Name of city 

Number of votes 
polled by DMK 

Percentage of the 
total votes polled 


1962 

1967 _ 

1962 

1967 

1. Madras City 

292698 

399249 

44-33 

47-79 

2. Chiagelpet 

182639 

591898 

21-43 

53-99 

3. North Arcot 

473759 

661779 

39- 17 

45-99 

4. South Arcot 

418015 

672018 

36-9 

37*1 

5. Dharmapuri 


200266 

29*91 

37*92 

6. Salem 

507222 

551506 

40-29 

48 91 

7. Nilgiris 

. . 

. . 

16-88 

20*41 

8. Coimbarore 

246585 

604588 

17*25 

35-1 

9. Madurai 

256231 

499957 

19-42 

33*13 

10, Tiruchirapalli 

495358 

660824 

37-7 

42-41 

11. Thanjavur 

355884 

517257 

25*76 

52*43 

12. Ramanathapuram 

73867 

307377 

7-46 

25-66 

13. Tirunelveli 

103068 

448944 

8-1 

35 

14, Kauyakumari 

. . 

•• 

4 19 

8-83 


The DMK defeated the Congress in more constituencies by 
higher majorities than Congress had been able to defeat the DMK. 
Thus in 35 constituencies, the DMK’s margin of victory over the 
Congress was between 10,000 to 15,000 votes, while the largest 
number of constituencies in which the Congress defeated the DMK, 
the margin of victory had been between 1000-2000 votes. The 
DMK defeated the Congress candidates by over 25,000 votes in two 
constituencies; while the biggest difference which the Congress 
could maintain was that of 20,000 votes, in Pudukotai from where 
the former prince of Pudukotai contested on behalf of the Congress. 

In straight contests too the Congress fared badly. The 
Congress won 7 out of 49 straight contests while the DMK won 
33 of them; 8 were won by Swatantra and one by Marxist. Both 
of the latter were the members of the alliance. It was in triangular 
contests that the Congress fared best. Out of 105 of these, they 
won in 28 and the DMK in 56. The Congress’ next largest number 
of victories was in 4 and 5-cornered contests-11 and 3 respectively. 
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Total nnm’ :r of legislative 

asscr.ii.l> seats ?0s 2()(i 2 "^4 <r 

• Includes three candidates elected unopposed 

§ For 1967 general elections, Communist Party of India rcle s to the Communists (Rightist). 

id Election has been countermanded foi i ...at on account ol the death of a candidate in 133 Thirumangalam Constituency. 
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The Swatantra contested 26 scats and won 20, fi'rfeiting 
deposits in two. They polled 4.48% of total votes, compared to 
7.8% in 1962 when they had contested 98 seats. Their largest 
number of gains were in Ramnad district. The Communists (M) 
who had joined the alliance, contested 22 seats and won II, 
polling 3.89% of the votes polled. Their best performance was in 
Madurai and Thanjavur. While the Communists (R) who did not 
join the alliance, contested 32 seats and won just 2, forfeiting 
deposits in 24 out of thd 30 in which they were defeated. They 
polled 1.78% of total votes polled Between them the Communist 
candidates polled 5.67% votes after having contested 54 seats. 
While the Swatantra, the party to the right of the DMK contested 
26 seats and secured 4.98% of votes polled. The Communists (R) 
drew blank in Tiruchirapalli and Coimbatore, though their position 
had been stronger in those districts in 1962. One of their gains-at 
Kovilpatti-in Tirunelveli district was, as stated earlier, with the 
support of the DMK. 

The PSP and SSP, two other members of the alliance, set up 
4 and 3 candidates each, and won 4 and 2 seats respectively. The 
PSP polled 0.89% and SSP 0.55 of the total votes polled. In 1962 the 
PSP had not won a single seat though they had contested 21 seats. 

The parties which fared worst were the Jana Sangh and the 
Republican party. The Jgna Sangh contested 24 seats and lost 
deposits in all of them; so did the Republicans who contested 14 
seats. The Jana Sangh polled 22,183 votes in all. In 1962 the 
Jana Sangh had set up 4 candidates and all of them had lost their 
deposits. Considering their performance so far, it seems the Jana 
Sangh would not be able to muster popular support in Madras State. 

Lok Sabba 

After delimitation of 1966, Madras State is required to send 
39 members to Lok Sabha. In 1957 and 1962 it had sent 41 members 
and each parliamentary constituency then consisted of 5 assembly 
constituencies; in 1967 it consisted of 6 assembly seats. 

The Congress set up 39 candidates, so did the DMK-led 
alliance. However, the electoral alliance seems to have broken 
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down in Tenkasi (SC) constituency, where, both the Swatantra and 
the PSP fielded their candidates. The others in the fray were the 
Communists (R) who contested 7 seats, the Jana Sangh 4, the Repub- 
lican 2, and a horde of independents-36 in all. There were thus 
9 political parties participating in the election. The DMK-led 
alliance distributed 59 seats in the following manner: 


DMK — 25 

Swatantra — 8 

Comm. (M) — 5 

PSP — 1 

Muslim Leauge — I 


Muslim Leauge candidates contested as an independent from 
Ramanathapuram parliamentary constituency. 
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As in the elections to the assembly, independent candidates 
for parliamentary seat fared badly. In 1957, there were 68 indepen- 
dents, of whom only 5 won and 53 of the defeated candidates, lost 
their deposits. In 1962, 46 independents had contested the elec- 
tions and all of them were defeated, 42 losing their deposits. In 
1967, 36 contested elections, 35 of them were defeated, losing their 
deposits too. The one who won was, in fact, a Muslim League 
candidate supported by the alliance. 

The Congress contested all the 39 seats and won only 3 of 
them. Never had the Congress suffered such a crushing defeat 
• as in the fourth general elections to Lok Sabha. It polled 41.69% 
of total votes. As against this, it had polled 46.52% of total votes 
in 1957 when they had 41 candidates; whereas in 1962, they set up 
41 candidates and polled 45.3% of the total votes polled. The elec- 
torate has been increasing since 1957 by about one and a half million 
voters, whereas the Congress percentage of popular votes has been 
gradually falling. It was again in multi-cornered contests where 
the Congress had been winning while it was defeated in all the 
straight fights. 

The DMK's performance in elections to parliamentary seats 
was extraordinary. They set up 25 candidates and all of them won, 
perhaps the only example of its kind in the history of elections. 
Considering the results of earlier elections, their popular vote has 
also been rising stccpl). In 1957 they contested 7 seats and secuied 
just one, polling 4.7"„ of the total votes In 1962 they set up 18 
candidates and won 7. polling 8.6% of the votes, while in 1967, 
they raised their percentage of votes to 35.78% which is pheno- 
menal. Perhaps one possible reason, for the cent per cent victory 
of the DMK is the image which the party is presenting to the 
parliamentary voters— that it is they who effectively safeguard the 
State’s interest, and also fight for its rights, against the Con- 
gress. 


There were some notable cases of splitting of votes. The 
Krishnagiri parliamentary constituency in Dharmapuri district was 
won by the DMK while they did not win a single assembly seat 
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there, though they contested 4 of the six assembly seats (the Con- 
gress won 4 and the Swatantra 2) And to a limited extent there 
was splitting of votes in the Kumbhakonam and Chidambaram 
parliamentary constituencies. Here the assembly seats were shared 
equally by the Congress and the DMK. 

Swatantra, one of the partners in the alliance, set up 8 candi- 
dates and won 6 seats. The Swatantra entered elections in 1962 but 
did not win a single seat,, though they had polled 10 5 % of total 
votes. The Communists (M) set up 5 candidates and 4 of them 
won, scoring 6-85% of the total votes. The Communists (R) set up 
7 candidates, all of them lost, and 6 of whom forfeiting their depo- 
sits. All the S Jana Sangh candidates lost deposits, the same was 
true of the Republican party candidates. Contests to parliamentary 
seats too were mainly between the Congress and the alliance candi- 
dates, the other parties not counting for much. 

IV 

The election verdict has testified to the strength of Indian 
democracy; the people have not merely toppled the Congress govern- 
ment but have given a clear mandate to a new party to rule for the 
next five years. The victory was decisive, yet it was least expected. 
“The disadvantage of free elections” Molotov once remarked to 
Ernest Bevin, “is that you can never be sure who is going to win 
them.” It i.s quite possible the same discomfiture was felt by the 
workers of both the parties. Uncertainties attended the general 
elections in Madras State till the last day of elections. Yet, as has 
been stated earlier, the results were decisive and a totally new party 
has been inducted into office. The capture of i power by the DMK 
has been peaceful and through the ballot box. 

What has emerged fron. the fourth general elections is the 
fact that the people in Madras State have, to an extent, understood 
the significance of the vote. They, perhaps, realise that it is not a 
meaningless, blunt instrument, but a sharp and effective one to dis- 
miss the old and call in a new government. Though the DMK has 
been returned to power with an overwhelming majority, it cannot 
take the popular support for granted. The awareness of the signi- 
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ficance of vote is a sign of maturity and the people have demons- 
trated it. 

Besides the voters, the outcome of the fourth general elections, 
is, perhaps, also a lesson to the political parties. The fact that the 
people have thrown out the old timers should make the political 
parties realise that it is not enough to have experienced workers but 
it is also necessary to infuse fresh blood from lime to time Efforts 
at reorganisation henceforth, may work for the twin ideals of expe- 
rience and rejuvenation. 

The assumption of power by a locally based party such as 
the DMK may affect both the federal structure of India and the 
behaviour of political parties. There will be trend towards tedera- 
lisation of the political structure. Greater efforts will be made not 
only to safeguard the mierest of the Slate but also secure for it a 
greater sherc of general benefits This will affect the political pro- 
cess as well. Besides the locally based parti s, c\en the Slate wings 
of all-India parties will henceforth identify themseUes with the 
interests and the rights of States rather than conform to parly dis- 
cipline dictated from the centre It is quite possible that had the 
Congress ministry realised the consequences of its handling of the 
language issue, sensed the general feeling of the people and identi- 
fied Itself with It rather than adhere to the policy ot the party as 
framed at the Centre, the Congress would not have suffered such a 
lout. It IS, therefore, the saiisfactnin which the people of a Slaie 
have that the parly is ‘'one with us’' which will remain the moorings 
of a party or enable a new one to Mkc root in the region It is 
therefore possible that the political parties will become operation- 
able as ‘federal' as the political structure itself 


It is possible this tendency may create hopes as well as fears. 
In fact we arc today 'qui-disiant from both opportunity and cala- 
mity, If the Centre and the States undertake their legitimate func- 
tions and observe the limitations to their power, it is pos ible a true 
federal slate would emerge, establishing a more eflcelive unity of 
India. On the other hand, if the Centre and the States pull in 
opposite directions or the Centre interferes unnecessarily in State s 
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affairs or if the State blackmails the Centre into meeting its exhorbi- 
tant demands, the unity and strength of India will be jeopardised. 
If the Centre has to guarantee the life of the nation and its units 
their autonomy, the Centre will have to avoid over-government and 
the units, excessive reliance on the Centre for their ambitious plans. 
This will entail a good deal of adjustment, statesmanship and co- 
operation. The years ahead, therefore, are full of conflicts and 
compromises. But these are, however, the essence of democracy. 
It is the interaction between the interests of the Centre, and the 
desire of the States to establish their identity, as well as the need on 
the part of both for cooperation that will more than anything else, 
promote the unity and stability of India. 
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The State of Madhya Pradesh came into being on November 
"1,1956, as a result of linguistic reorganization of States. Consequ- 
ently, erstwhile princely states of Madhya Bharat, Rewa, Chhattis- 
garh, Bhopal and Hindi speaking areas of Central Provinces, known 
as Mahakoshal, were merged together to create the State of 
Madhya Pradesh. However, that meant merger of areas and 
diverse regions which were not homogeneous. The Madhya Bharat 
Union, for instance, had a long and complicated history of political 
rivalries, party dissidence and unstable governments. A tradition 
of political rivalry in Madhya Bharat — at the level of ruling houses 
as well as that of Congress leadership — came as a disturbing legacy 
for the new State of Madhya Pradesh. Diversity of units so 
merged, mutual distrust and fear of domination of one region by 
the other in administration and services, obstructed a naturally 
expected feeling of reciprocity; and though a political un»on 
was carved out, it did not lead to the identities of a political 
community. 

Another characteristic of Madhya Pradesh was the uneven 
political development of its constituent parts. Mahakoshal was a 
part of formerly British administered territory of the Central Provi- 
nces and Berar. That area had witnessed the implementation of 
the Government of India Acts of 1909, 1919 and 1935. These 
developments had given to the people of this area some idea of 
political participation through elected legislatures ^.^d semi- 
responsible governments, the like of which was not made available 
to those living in the erstwhile native States, merged into Madhya 
Pradesh. On the contrary, the latter had a tradition-ridden society 
and feudal processes were predominant there. By and large, the 
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impact of political articulation seen in Mahakoshal region, where 
the Indian National Congress had established its roots, presented 
a contrast with the lack of political awareness in princely States, 
where political parties were not allowed to function. Such a diver- 
gent legacy had its impact on the politics of the newly consti- 
tuted State. 

The population of the State, because of its political implica- 
tions, deserves some mention. Madhya Pradesh has a population 
of 3,23,72,408, 20.6% of whom belong to scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes. The result is that in the State legislative 
assembly which has a strength of 296 members, 42 seats have been 
reserved for scheduled castes and 67 seats for scheduled tribes 
Thus, 36.82% seats in the State legislative assembly are reserved 
for backward classes and tribes. Any political party which 
aspires to control political power in the State has to recognize 
this fact. 

Also, there w'ere 76 princely States before the formation of 
Madhya Pradesh. As many as 36 princes entered the election 
fray. 17 of such contestants were supported b> the Congress. The 
Jana Sangh had five princes among its candidates. Some influ- 
ential rulers, Maharaja Martand Singh of Rewa being one of them, 
did not contest elections, but were there to support a particular 
party in their areas of influence. The Maharani of Gwalior, after 
relinquishing her membership of the Congress, entered the political 
arena to oppose the ruling party. The entrance of the former 
rulers in Madhya Pradesh politics has added a new dimension to 
it because of the fact that the princes still hold influence in their 
areas. The alignment of the princes with certain parties or groups, 
the Jana Sangh-Rajmata alliance for instance, is bound to influence 
the balance of power in the State. 

The Principal Participants 

The principal parties that made a bid for political power in 
the State are Congress, Jana Sangh, Hindu Mahasabha, PSP, SSP, 
Ram Rajya Parishad and Communist party. The Congress is the 
oldest, and the largest, where as Jana Congress is the youngest of 
the parties in the State. A brief survey of the principal participants 
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in the politics of the State would give some interesting characte 
ristics. To take the Congress first, with the leorganization of 
the State, the PCC was also reorganized. The merger followed, 
therefore, of the existing units in Madhya Bharat, Bhopal, Rewa', 
Chattisgarh States and of Mahakoshal Mention has already 
been made of the prevailing factionalism in these party units 
before the reorganization of the State. Madhya Bharat was the 
hot bed of intra-party rifts and personal rivalries amongst the 
leaders. This resulted in frequent reshufflings. The story in 
Vindhya Pradesh (Rewa) Congress was identical. The Bhopal 
unit of the Congress was relatively staole under the leadership of 
D. Sharma. It might be noted that Ravi Shanker Shukla, 
the fir.st Chief Minister of the State, succeeded, in some measure, 
to give an impression of unity -however temporary, on the eve of 
the 1957 elections. His death lemoved a unifying force and 
reopened the flood-gates of factional politics once again. The 
consequen. institutional weakness of the party was manifestly 
leflected in the successive reverses in local and national elections. 
The freeplay of factional politics in Madhya Pradesh Congress, 
between 1957 and 1967. is a fact of considerable significance for 
any student of Slate politics. l actionalism of such intensity also 
adversely affected administralion as it was subordinated to regional 
pulls and individual pressures. Congress f.ictionalism reached 
11 s climax however, in November 1966. On the issue of represen- 
tation, the dissidents led by leaders like Takhat Mai Jain, Mahart 
Laxmi Narayan Das, M.C. Deshlehra and R. D. Totla resigned 
from Congress and formed the rival Jan Congress. The pattein 
ofdissidence was clear: Madhya Bharat leaders were in the fore- 
front backed by some leaders from Chhattisgarh region. This 
process of dissidence was further intensil icd by the Maharani ot 
Gwalior who resigned Congress membership and entered into 
electoral alliance with the Jana Sangh and other parties with a view 
to defeating D. P. M'shra and his colleagues at the polls. The 
fourth general elections in Madhya Pradesh appeared to be a 
straight contest between D. P. Mishra and the combined strength 
of the opposition parties. Thus, the Congress, on the eve of the 
general elections, witnessed a divided house-leading to the exodus 
of dissidents and emergence of D. P. Mishra as the sole care-taker 
cf the party at the polls. 
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As compared to the Congress, the Jana Sangh began its career 
in Madhya Pradesh politics with a different background. It was 
established in Madhya Pradesh in 1952, just a month before the 
commencement of the first genera) elections. If the Congress 
vote declined lin the succeeding elections, the Jana Sangh vote 
registered an upward trend: it secured 4,19,000 votes in 1952, 
rising to 7.26,000 in 1957 and to 10,87,411 in 1962. Its poll 
percentage was 9.83% in 1957 and 16.7% in 1962. Securing 10 seats in 
the second general elections, it increased its representation to 
41 seats in the third general elections and got the privilege of 
becoming the largest single opposition group in the Slate legis- 
lature. The quick rise of the Jana Sangh in Madhya Pradesh may be 
viewed in the context of the erstwhile princely States. This feudal 
setting provided a ferule soil wherein the RSS could richly grow. 
When the Jana Sangh was established in Madhya Pradesh, it drew 
heavily on the membership and leadership of the RSS. Whole-time 
workers of the RSS were transferred to the Jana Sangh. Thus, 
K, B. Thakre, H. B. Joshi, V. K. Saklecha, Patwa and Patankar, 
to name a few, trusted leaders of the RSS, were drafted to the 
service of Jana Sangh, and today they constitute the backbone of 
that party in Madhya Pradesh. Compared to the Congress, ihe 
Jana Sangh has little to lo.sc by indeological cleavages; it is a parly 
with a comparatively better discipline among its followers. In 
terms of catching votes, the Congress mainly depends on the 
agriculturists: the Jana Saftgh largely relics on middle class voters. 
The Jana Sangh, after the third general elections, has learnt a 
lesson that in order to contend for power against the Congress 
(which relies on the agriculturists for voles), it must also create a 
dent in rural Madhya Pradesh. One might see an appreciable 
leaning by the parly in that direction. 

If the RSS was forerunner of Jana Sangh in Madhya Pradesh, 
Hindu Mahasabha (HMS) and Ram Rajya Parishad (RRP) existed 
in the State as political parties even before the advent of the RSS. 
Before 1947, some of the native States were citadels of rightist 
political forces and enjoyed royal protection and patronage there. 
But, with regional and political changes and with the emergence 
of Jana Sangh as a solidly organized party displaying some sort 
of ideology, centralized leadership, disciplined followers, and some 
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programme of economic reconstruction. HMS and RRP started 
losing hold on the electorate. The rise of Jana Sangh after the 
second general elections, at tlie cost of the HMS and the RRP 
is a fact ot ciinsiderablc interest. In the second general elections 
Jana Sangh had 41 seats in the Stale legisluturc, HMS 6 and RRP 10. 
The position of these three parties becomes more interesting after 
the fourth general elections when Jana Sangh got 78 supporters, 
HMS none and RRP only 2 seats.* 

The PSP and SSP also >h()\v some inleiesimg a^pects. The 
emergence i>f these two parties followed t[»e general pattern of 
breaking aw'ay from Congress, and subsequent combinations and 
permutations. The PSP won 12 ‘^eats in the Stale legislative 
assembly in 1957 and subsequently increased it^ strength to 33 
in 1902 elections. 1 his increased strength ol the PSP gave some 
hope to tlic clecloraic that it would provide an appropriate alter- 
native to ( ‘ngre^^ and sall^f^ the aspirations of the inlellecluals 
or ol iIionc who l»chcved in democratic socialism. That wish was 
not entirely fulfilled. Though ^cvcial had joined the PSP. leaving 
Congress, both for pcisv)nal and ideological rcrisons. no con- 
sistent political force could be summoned together. When D.P. 
Mislira became C hicf Minister of ilie Slate m September 1963, he 
invited PSP membeis to return, and sv>me 3(1 MLAs rejoined 
Congress. Tlte SSI* lias ns pockets of influence in the State, 
especially in some tribal areas ofJlabua, and is content to retail 
that hold. The quiet and order loving sections ol the electorate 
have shown little inclination for this paitv, 1 he PSP. afierihe second 
general elections, had raised high hopes; its post-eleciion perfor- 
mance was not salisfacloiN . Its members Irequcnlly crossed the 
floor; Its organization was weak: its pciloimance in local elections 
did not enthuse the people. 

The Sw'atanlra party is ol recent oiigin in ilie State. After 
the Jan Congress, it is the youngest party, l ormcd hurriedly on 
the eve of third general elections, it secured 2 seats in le Stale 
legislature. Though Madhya Pradesh abounds in erstwhile Rajas, 
Maharajas and Jagirdars (who, in their inicrcst, should have leaned 

* SeeTablcNo.il 
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towards the Swatantra party, as it happened in the Slates of Rajas* 
than, Gujarat or Orissa), the Swatantra parly did not do as well 
as anticipated. One possible explanation for that might be that 
many of the members of the feudal class were drawn to the Congress 
in the first flush of independence, but with the emergence of Jana 
Sangh as a recognized force, a sizeable chunk of the feudal class 
gravitated toward that rightist parly. Jana Sangh also had a 
distinct advantage of time over the Swatantra. Also, the Jana 
Sangh could satisfy the aspirations of conservative elements because 
of its ideology, organization and leadership, which were lacking in 
the latter party. 

In the third general elections, K. N. Katju, then Chief Minister 
was defeated by a Jana Sangh candidate Mnndloi was elected 
party leader in March 1%2 but he had to quit under the Kamraj 
Plan in September 1963. That facilitated the reentry, into State 
politics, of D. P. Mishra, who had been out of the Congress for 
some time that also marked a turning-point in the history of Madhya 
Pradesh in general, and of the Congress in particular. The process of 
disintegration that had begun in the party after the death of Shukla 
was temporarily arrested. Opponents of Mishra - he has many 
bitter opponents as he has loyal supporters and followers - are of 
the view that dissidence, factionalism and the consequent weakness 
ot the parly have grown only because of him Opposition parties 
denounce Mishra as an autocrat and feel his presence, at the helm 
of the State, to be detrimental to the interests of the Stale. His 
followers, however, contend, if performance be the test of able leader- 
ship, Mishra must be recognized as one. He brought in 24 ML As. 
mostly from PSP to Congress. Winning 9 seats out of 12 by-clec- 
tions, he rdsed Congress strength to 172 in the State legislature 
after assuming olTice in September 1%3. 

This account of party position before the commencement of 
the fourth general elections would underline the fact that the real 
contestants for political pviwer in the State were Congrc.ss and Jana 
Sangh. HMS and RSP were a decaying force; so were PSP and 
SSP; Jan Congress was an ineffective superfluity; Swatantra party 
had just begun; the CPI was a safe bet as a negligible entity. In 
fact, the Jana Sangh alone seemed to have attained some measure 
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of identity. It might, therefore, be said that the general elections 
in Madhya Pradesh were fought as a two-party contest, between 
Congress and Jana Sangh, and the remaining parties only colluded 
with the latter against Congress. 

On the basis of revised population data in the State after 1962, 
the number of seats for the State legislative assembly was increased 
from 288 to 296. Against these 296 seals, 1553 candidates were pul 
up by various parties. The table below gives a tabular explana* 
tion for 1967 elections ; 


TABLE No. 1 
Number of Seats Contested 


Name of the Party 

Scits Contested 

Scats Won 

Congress 

2*>6 

167 

Jane S'lrgh 

265* 

78 

PSP 

112 

9 

SSP 

112 

10 

CPI (M) 

10 


CPI 

31 

I 

Jan Congress 

45 

2 

Republicans 

40 


Swatantra party 

20 

7 

RRP 

14 

2 

HMS 

.34 


Forward Bloc 

4 

. . 

Republican (Ambedkar) 

5 


indciiendcnts 

sss 

20 

TOTAL 

1554 

296 


The table also show, that some smaller parlies proposed a 
small number of candidates Foi instance. Republican party pro- 
posed 5 candidates, RRP 14, Forward Bloc 4, and HMS 34 only. 
Swatantra parly pui up 20 candidates, out ol which 7 belonged to 
Gwalior division alone. All these were supported by the Maharani 
and they were successful at the polls CPI (M) proper o 10 candi- 
date.s whcrca.s CPI proposed 31. Jana Sangh had high hopes of 

• This number includes 2^ candidates belonging to the group headed by the 
Maharani of Owalior. 
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defeating Congress and capturing power in the State. It was also 
confident of its election strategy. In 1962 it contested 195 scats but 
in 1967 that number went uplo 265. The Congress contested all the 
assembly seats. At the same time, a large number of independents. 
565, also contested. This figure was nearly double the total member 
ship of the assembly. Ultimately though, only 20 independents 
were elected. 


1 

Qualifications sought for prospective candidates and the pro- 
cess of selection adopted by parties, did not varv much from one 
party to another. Certain common features, iheorc! ically at least, 
were visible though it cannot be denied that each poliiical party, 
in order to remain faithful to the ethos of its ideology and organiza- 
tion, laid down one condition or the other to be satisfied by the 
aspirant of the party ticket. Thus CPI laid down the condition 
that the part) candidate must have faith in Communism and in 
overthrowing the capitalist s>siem. It emphasized the fact that the 
candidate should be influential in his area and should command 
respect of the people there The procedure for seeking tickets is 
that application of the candidate is first sent to the District Commi- 
ttee which forwards it to the Provincial Parliamentary Board (PPB) 
with its own comments. The PPB scrutinizes applications and for- 
wards them to the AII-lndia.Parliamcnlar> Board which is the final 
authority. The Jana Sangh maintains distinction between a ‘pri- 
mary’ and an ‘active' member. An ‘active' member should pay 
eight annas annually as parts fee, enrol at least 10 primar> membeis, 
donate one da>'s earnings to the part), do some ‘field work’, and 
above all, must be loyal to the party and its idcolog). An ‘active’ 
member must have a standing ot three vears in order to be consi- 
dered for selection. A candidate is proposed for a constituency 
when there arc at least 600 primary members in that constituency. 
The application first goes to the District Committee, which forwards 
it to the State Parliamentary Board. At the apex is the Central 
Election Committee which scrutinize.s, and finally decides. A similar 
pioccdurc for the selection of candidates is followed by Congress, 
Applications arc invited by the District Committee^ and arc for- 
warded to the PEC. The PEC recommends names of candidates to 
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the Central Election Committse (CEC) whose decision is final with 
regard to allocatian of* parly tickets to candidates. With minor 
differences here and there, PSP, SSP and Swatantra, also follow a 
similar procedure in the allotment of the tickets. 

What factors determined the choice of candidates ? This is a 
difficult question to answer. There were also Ci)nsiderations, not 
always consistent with the dcclaicd objectives of the party and at 
times militating against the accepted democratic standards, 
that went into deciding the selection of candidates. An imp- 
ressionistic assessment of the mode of selection of candidates would 
underline the importance of various criteria that were followed by 
parties. Such criteria, to name a few of them, w'ere : capacity of 
the candidate to win election from a particular constituency, locality, 
profession of candidate, his financial resources. pci«>onaI reputation, 
caste of candidate, religion, language and caste of an area, local 
heroes, service rendered by candidate to that constituency, and 
personal relationship of candidate with party Icadeis. 

The C ongre^'S took a lead m declaring names of its candidates. 
Parly in September 1%6, it called for applications from its members. 
The PLC met in the first week of October to scrutinize applications 
and make recommendations to the CLC.'. Tlie dissident group in 
the Congress was hopeful that n would get adequate representation 
in the allotment of scats, at least pn^porlionate to ii-^ strength .n 
the Pradesh Congress. Mowe\er, in lecommendations made by the 
PEC to the CEC, one could sec a virtual denial of tickets to dissi- 
dents. The recommendation of the PEC was as good as a foregone 
conclusion. D. P. Mishra, after ;he death of Lai Bahadur Shastri, 
had played a significant role .n the choice of Prime Minister. That 
brought him close to the centre of national politics and power. He 
was also an elected membci of the all powcriul CEC. He could, 
therefore, exercise effect in c disci el ion in selecting candidates. The 
dissidents, finding virtually no representation in the aPotment of 
tickets made by the Pradesh Committee, resented, ano protested 
against Mishra to the Central leaders. There was, hoNsescr. to come 
about greater shock to dissidents when the final list of candidates 
for assembly scats was released b> the CEC : they were given only 
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12 seats out of 2%, and some of their important leaders were 
dropped. 

That was, then, the beginning of the final parting of ways 
between the two rival grouos in State Congress, on the eve of elec- 
tions. It was against this background of denial of tickets to dissi- 
dents that a meeting was called at Durg on November 28, 1966, 
when followers of Congress dissidents, representing 28 districts, 
decided to leave the parent organization. The Jana Congress was 
born on November 28, 1966, under the presidentship of Mahant 
Laxminarayan Das, an old Congressman A Parliamentary Board, 
consisting of R. D. Totla, K. L. Gomasta, Laxmanrao Naik, Takhat 
Mai Jain and M. C. Deshlehra, was formed. The main objective 
of the Jana Congress was to end the alleged undemocratic Con- 
gress rule 

Soon after, another significant parting of ways for the Con- 
gress took place when Vijaya Raje Scindia, the Maharani of Gwalior 
quit Congress. The Rajmata was elected to Lok Sabha in 1957 and 
1962. She commanded influence over a group of legislators from 
Gwalior region. That was a comforting fact, strengthening Con- 
gress ranks. But the party was put to severe trial when the Rajmata 
left Congress on the eve of elections. She also made public 
announcement of her resolve to defeat D. P. Mishra and uproot 
Congress in the State. If need be, she would forge electoral alli- 
ances with opposition parties to achieve her objectives. 

Devoid of two such powerful sections, one drifting away with 
Jana Congress and the other swayed by Maharani of Gwalior, 
Congress could not have presented a more dismal picture. D. P 
Mishra, however, contended that the presence of dissidents in the 
organization was only a risk, with possibilities of internal sabotage 
during elections. His strategy of weeding out dissidents was a step 
fraught with potent dangers. It was bound to strengthen the ranks 
of opposition parties, on the one hand, and leave behind a trail 
of bitterness and dissatisfaction within the party on the other. 

Some Significant Events 

Mention may also be made of some events which took place 
on the eve of elections and had a bearing on the course of election 
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Strategies and results. The first mention here is of violent student 
trouble in Gwalior in 1966, which swiftly spread all over the State, 
threatening normal academic functions and order. It was a hard 
decision for the ruling party to put down the agitation for the sake 
of law and order; it was an opportunity for opposition parties to 
champion the cause of students and, thereby, win over sizeable 
chunks of popular appeal. 

Equally eruptive was Bastar episode when the ex-ruler there 
Pravir Chandra Bhanj Deo was .shot dead in his palace. Opposition 
parties lost no time in skilfully using the situation to their own 
advantage. The gist of the opposition allegations was that as the 
ruler was a veritable threat to Congress dominance in Bastar, the 
Chief Minister got the ruler physically removed, a charge that could 
not be substantiated before the Pandey Commission appointed by 
the government to enquire into the incident. Echoes of events 
leading to the death of the ruler were heard in the Indian Parliament, 
where the opposition parties, particularly Jana Sangh, put forth 
demands for the removal of D.P. Mishra. As it was, the Bastar 
episode became a live issue in the fourth general elections in the 
State. Coupled with other factors, already looked into in the 
preceding pages, the climate was not very congenial as far as Con- 
gress was concerned. 

In addition, the issue of ‘cow-protection’ was also smuggled 
into the arena of State politics, only to raise some political dust 
which subsided when the ‘ban on cow slaughter’ movement thawed 
in other parts of the country. Jana Sangh and the Goraksha Samiti 
organized demonstrations, processions and public meetings during 
November and December, 1966. The cow-protection agitation 
served as a timely booster for rightist elements. 

Then came the decision of non-gazetted employees of the 
State to go on strike from February 13, 1967, just two days before the 
commencement of elections, if their dearness allowance was not 
raised to be on level with that of Central government staff. The 
State government, after some thought agreed on February 11, to 
pay dearness allowance to the employees at enhanced rates, at par 
with Central government rates. It was a characteristic case of 
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pressure tactics being permitted to be recognised and tolerated. On 
the eve of elections, its significance became all the more obvious. 

Electoral Alliances 

The most significant development of the pre-election period 
was with regard to electoral alliances of parties. In the ensuing 
struggle for power, all parties, singly as well as collectively, directed 
their guns against Congress. Thus, the Congress was left alone to 
withstand the opposition fire; or, taking the initiative in its own 
hands, to batter their strategy. It was clear after the events of 
Bastar and Gwalior that the opposition parlies were likely to come 
together with a view to defeating the Congress at the polls. They 
had not forgotten the lessons of the previous elections when Con- 
gress victory was ensured as a result of a divided opposition vote; 
and, it might be said that realization had dawned upon the opposi- 
tion to fight Congress dominance coPcclively. The steps taken in 
that direction, however, were not very fruitful. There were several 
joint meeting of Jana Sangh, PSP, SSP, Swatantra, and Jan Con- 
gress leaders, initiated sometimes by Jana Sangh and at others by 
the Rajmata, to finalize the number and names of candidates each 
party should propose in mutual agreement. During December and 
January, 1966-67, there were so many meetings of the opposition 
party leaders and so many versions of the agreed list ol the candi- 
dates for various constituencies, that it was dilTicull to believe whe- 
ther there was any agreement at all among them. After all, there 
were ideological ditVereiices; there was clash of personaliiics; there 
was also a lurking distrust of the capacities of the partners. Each 
party wished to project its image of strength on the electorate and 
was not prepared to let slip its advantage into the hands of others. 

It should not be surprising, therefore, that there were only 15 strai- 
ght contests for 296 seats. In others all the principal partners were 
engaged in direct contests. Thus, the much advertised electoral pacts 
were not worth the paper on which they were written. After much 
incosequential higgling, and without accord, the parlies fell back 
on their individual resources, strategy and leadership. Each party, 
aware of its pockets of influence in a particular area of the State, 
did not allow other parties to nominate their candidates for that 
constituency and pressed for its own candidates. The result was a 
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virtual breakdown of the much coveted electoral alliances bv \be 
opposition parties. It was only toward the end of January l%7, 
that Jana Sangh came out with some understanding, in the name 
of a Joint Electoral Front, for some 23 seats with the Rajrnata and 
Jan Congress. Jana Sangh was to support candidates of the 
Maharani in Gwalior division and the Maharani in turn was to 
support Jana Sangh candidates, especially in Madhya Bharat region. 
Other reasons apart, the lukewarm attitude of Jana Sangh toward 
the electoral alliance stood in the way of forging a united front 
against the Congress. The Jana Sangh was not eager for any under- 
standing with leftist parties because of its own pronounced anti-left 
ideology. More than that, Jana Sangh seemed to be fully confident 
of winning the largest number of seats single handed. 

The ( (Uigress, on the other hand, was left with no party with 
which it could seek electoral alliance. It had to rely on other 
tactics, one of which was to keep the ('pposition divided. Thus, 
aeai'>‘'t the Maharani of Gwalior, the Congress Hmnd support in 
the Mahaiaja of Rewa in the Rewa division. As against the possi- 
ble loss from Madhya Bharat region, Mishra concentrated his 
allenlion on Chattisgarh and Mahakoshal regii>n‘N. This policy of 
counterpoise, of a region against another region, of Raja against a 
Maharani did bring some temporary gains to Congress. 

If the Joint Electoral Front was counieracted by the policy of 
counterpoise by 13. P Mishra, he took various other also to 

outwit the opposition and to negate the influence ot their propa- 
ganda. A policy of toughness, with a sprinkle of conciliation, was 
adopted in man} cases. The siudcni agitation was tackled with 
firmness but the agitating Stale cmplo\ees were gi\en what they 
had asked for. Agitators in Basiar were lirmls dealt with, along 
with public promises of turning this tribal tract into land of pros- 
perity and welfare. Prompt relief was granted to the drought 
affected areas. Any Jana Sangh influence gained after the third 
elections in rural Madhya Pradesh was partly immunized by the 
declaration of remission of land revenue for the peasants. Granting 
of land revenue remission, just a week before the commencement 
of the election, was a masterpiece of Congress strategy, which 
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materially influenced rural votes. With a view to appealing the 
voters, the Chief Minister a^ked the fasting Jagatguru to give up 
his fast as slaughter of milch cow was already banned in the State. 
The progress made under the five year plans was widely displayed. 
The State cabinet declared its intention to create an upper chamber, 
Vidhan Parishad, after elections. 

Election Issues and Campaigns 

All political parties, except Jan Congress, brought out their 
manifestoes; the statement of principles and policies of the Jan 
Congress was too brief to be called a manifesto. Party candidates 
were selected through a settled proccduic by each party, though in 
practice the party boss in the State dominated the selection pro- 
cess. There were systematic and concerted election campaigns to 
influence voters. Election campaign bodies at district level were 
constituted by Congress and Jana Sangh. Public meetings of all 
sorts, processions, torch-light parades, slogans, songs, folk-songs 
based on popular cinema songs, speeches by national leaderN, hand- 
bills, wall-posters, button-hole party badges, house-top party flags 
and buntings, meetings of voters belonging to various professions 
and departments, door-to-door and man-to-man canvassing con- 
stituted the general gatlern of campaigns. The last day of canvas- 
sing witnessed huge and organized processions by each party. The 
campaign work of Jana Sangh, Maharani of Gwalior and of D P 
Mishra, were systematic as compared to that of other panic 

Apart from national issues, questions of local nature were 
brought into discussion by parties. While the Congress harped on 
its past performances, the opposition laid all blame upon Congress 
for present day ills, like unprecedented rise in the cost of living, fall 
in agricultural production and rampant corruption in administra- 
tion. The Mishra regime was castigated as dictatorial, misusing 
government resources and exploiting relief work for political ends. 
Other charges raised by the opposition parties were : government’s 
food policy, restrictions on inter-district movement of food grains, 
favouritism in the issue of licences for exporting gulahi chana, 
financial bankruptcy of government; failure of government in 
providing basic necessities of life; establishment of a police raj; 
unjustified firings on students and demonstrators in Gwalior and 
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Basiar. The Congress denied these charges and described opposi- 
tion unity a marriage of expediency and convenience. The Jana 
Sangh-Rajmala alliance was vicwd by the Congress as an ominous 
symptom of feudal revival. 

The is not to say that there were no violations of the rules 
of the game. Many public meeiings witnessed disturbances and 
violence; opposition parties alleged misuse of official machinery 
by Congress candidates; complaints were heard of excessive use 
of money in elections, while others blamed that caste and religion 
were exploited for political ends. 

Analysis of ejection Results 

There were 296 assembly seats for which 1553 candidates 
contested elections. The following table (No. 11) gives details of 
scats and percentage of votes secured by each party in the fourth 
general elections : 


TABLE No. 2 
Election Results 

Party -wise break-up of assembly seats and votes 
1957—1967 


Parties 

1957 

1962 

— 

1967 

Voles 



I otai Scats 

28S 

288 

2% 

Pollcl ' 

’o of votes 

Congress 

232 

142 

167 

3709035 

40-(9 

Jana Sangh 

10 

41 

76'- 

2378119 

28-28 

Swatanti a 



la 

232099 

2-55 

PSP 

12 

O 

9 

426843 

4-68 

ss 


14 

10 

481080 

5-28 

CPI 

2 

1 

1 

101429 

in 

Kani Rajya Parishad 

4 

10 

2 

774'! 

()'S5 

Hindu Maha Sabha 

7 

(> 

0 

46332 

0-58 

Jan Conpresst 

- 


'> 

138982 

1*52 

Independents & OthersJ 

21 

39 

20 

1216475 

1 3 38 


• Including 25 MLAsof* Maharani Gwalu'r. 

{a' All from Gwalior Division only, 
t Parly not in existence'. 

I Republicans 76776; 8-4% votes; won no scats; CP! (M) won no scat. 24^81 
votes, 0 26%. 
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There were 7,17,070 invalid votes out of the total 91,13,155 
votes cast. Thus 7.29% of the votes were invalid. More than 10% 
rejection occurred in 39 constituencies, of these 25 constituencies 
were reserved for scheduled tribes. This may be ascribed to pre- 
valent illiteracy and backwardness. The total vote percentage in 
the State in the fourth general elections was 49.56% as compared 
to 41.2% in 1962. Out of 1553 candidates who contested election, 
926 lost their deposits. 

Madhya Pradesh,* consisting of 7 administrative divisions and 
43 districts, presents a new pattern of party position and influence 
after the elections. Whereas Gwalior, Indore and Bhopal divisions 
in the north-west, have largely shown preference for Jana Sangh- 
Rajmata alliance; Jabalpur, Rewa, Raipur and Bilaspur divisions, 
have predominantly remained under Congress influence. Out of 
121 seats of Bhopal, Gwalior and Indore divisions, Jana Sangh secu- 
red 61 seats as against 35 of Congress. On the other hand, Cong- 
ress got 132 seats out of 175 in Jabalpur, Rewa, Bilaspur and 
Raipur divisions whereas Jana Sangh could secure only 17 seats 
m these divisions. In Gwalior division, with 31 assembly scats 
and where the influence of the Maharani is considerable, Congress 
failed to get a single seat. Again, it was in Gwalior division alone 
that Sw'atantra party under the influence of the Maharani, won all 
the 7 seats it contested. But it failed to get any other seal in 
Gwalior division. The SSP secured 10 seats, S of which were From 
Indore and Raipur divi 5 :ions, where in tribal belts the party has its 
pockets of influence. The success of PSP remained confined to 
districts of Rew'a, Sidhi, Hoshangabad, Mandla and Satna. The 
division-wise position of parties is obvious in table below : 
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The district-wise analysis indicates that Jana Sangh improved 
Its position in the Sehore, Vidisha, Shajapur Gwalior, Bhind, 
Sheopuri Ujjain, Mandsaur, Dewas. East Nimar Bastar and Sagar 
districts. As already mentioned, for the assembly seats in 
Gwalior, Indore and Bhopal division Jana Sangh entered into 
electoral alliance with the Rajmata of Gwalior and it was with her 
support that Jana Sangh secured more seats than Congress did. 
By a wise choice of electoral alliance, Jana Sangh enhanced its 
numerical strength and prestige. In these three divisions, Jana 
Sangh polled 33.52% of‘votes as compared to 32.61% of Congress. 
Jana Sangh gained some foothold in Bastar where its vote percen- 
tage (29%) was more than that of the Congress (19.99%). On the 
debit side, Jana Sangh failed to match Congress strength in 
Hoshangabad, Ratlam, West Nimar, Bilaspur Raipur Jabalpur, 
Balaghat, Chindwara, Seoni, Mandia, Narsinghpur, Rewa, Sidhi, 
Panna, Chhatarpur, Tikamgarh, and Shahdol— districts. These 
areas of Mahakoshal, Chhattisgarh and Vindhya Pradesh brought 
victory for the Congress. If the Congress failed heavily in Gwalior 
division, it succeeded, with greater surprise, in Mahakoshal and 
Vindhya Pradesh regions at the cost of opposition parties, inclu- 
ding Jana Sangh. The Congress was able to dislodge Jana Sangh 
from its stronghold in West Nimar district. In 1962, Jana Sangh 
won 7 out of 8 seats in this district; in 1%7, Congress turned the 
table against Jana Sangh by capturing 7 seats for itself and leaving 
2 to Jana Sangh. If Gautam Sharma, food minister in Mishra 
government, lost the prestige contest of Karera to the Rajmata, 
Bagdare of Jana Sangh lost a similar prestige contest in Khargone 
constituency in West Nimar district. Similarly, Congress gains in 
the districts of Damoh, Narsinghpur, Seoni, Balaghat, Panna, 
Tikamgarh and Shahdol are spectacular in the sense that it cap- 
tured all the seats in these areas 

Socialist parties, PSP and SSP, with 33 and 14 seats respec- 
tively in 1962, failed to come up to expectations in 1%7 when the 
former could capture only 9 seats and the latter only 10. In 1967, 
the PSP got 4.69% of valid votes as against 10.72% in 1962. For 
SSP, it was a gain from 4.73% in 1962 to 5.28% in 1967, though in 
terms of seats it was a loser. PSP gains in 1%2 were concentrated 
in Mahakoshal and Rewa regions. Congress pushed PSP out in 
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Narsinghpur district and also in some districts of Rcwa. Jhabua, 
stronghold of SSP m Indore division, has, largely been taken 
over by Congress in 1967, Of the smaller parties, HMS was the 
worst sufferer. It contested 40 seats but failed to get even a single 
scat The RRP simply survived with two seats. Swatantra party, 
with the aid of the prestige and resources of the Maharani of 
Gwalior, secured 7 seats in Gwalior division. The CPI (R) has 
one representative in the State legislature from Bhopal constituency. 
The Jana Congress got 2 seats only It was not a recognized party 
and therefore it had to work in collaboration with other parties, 
especially with Jana Sangh and the Rajmata group. Independents 
secured 20 seats in 1967 as against 39 in 1962. This may be viewed 
as a symptom of decline of the influence and utility of the Indepen- 
dents in the e\cs of the voters. 

Mention has earlier been made that out of 296 assembly 
seats, 42 and 67 scats arc reserved for scheduled castes and sche- 
duVd tribes, respectively This means that 36. 82"^^ of the scats 
were reserved for the two classes The implications of the reserved 
scats are obvious in the sense that parties will have to keep their 
attention focussed on tribal votes. At least three parties-Congress. 
Jana Sangh and SSP grasped it The following table shows distri- 
butive capture of reserved seats by the parties 

TABLE No. IV 


FartJcs 

Scheduled 

Stiicduled 

Tola] 


C astes 

1 r'bcs 


C ongress 

22 

39 

61 

Jana Sangh 

16 


32 

Independents 

S 

7 

10 

PSP 


1 

1 

SSP 

- 

4 

4 

Swatantra 

1 

- 

1 

Total 

42 

67 

109 

As obvious, out 

of 109 reserved scats, Congri >s 

captured the 

highest number, 61 

seats, followed 

by the 32 by 

Jana Sangh, 

independents got 10, 

and, SSP and Swatantra took 

4 and 1 ressr- 


ved seats, respectively. 
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Some Concluding Observations 

This is an impressionistic study of the background of the 
fourth general elections in Madhya Pradesh. Impressionistic 
studies of this kind present some difficulties in attempting conclu- 
sions about emerging trends or in interpreting certain events. Thus, 
in the absence of validating facts, which are normally available 
from micro-studies, we may at best attempt certain generalizations 
in the nature of hypotheses. Mention has already been made of 
the fact that Congress, under the leadership of K. N. Katju and 
Mandloi, was a house divided, failing to match the organization, 
unity and appeal of Jana Sangh. But, with the emergence of 
D. P. Mishra as leader of Congress in the State, the party fortunes 
took a different turn. A shrewd tactician and able organizer, 
Mishra first took a firm grip on party organization. He aimed at 
a united Congress, which did not endanger his leadership. His 
thesis, that a factionless and united party with a capacity to mono- 
euvre could win elections, was justified by results of the 1967 elec- 
tions. It w'ill be of interest whether D. P. Mishra would be able 
to retain the gains of elections as well as cohesiveness of the party. ‘ 
Needless to say that much would depend, paradoxical though 
it might look, on the behaviour of the opposition and of Cong- 
ressmen themselves. 

Ever since 1962, Jana Sangh has taken upon itself the respon- 
sibility of standing up to oppose the Congress. 1967 elections bear 
some testimony to fhat. Later developments show that much 
more. The Jana Sangh has come to provide an alternative to 
Congress. The former party has a hard core of devoted workers; 
It has exploited every opportunity to enhance its political prestige 
and electoral chances; it has displayed realism in entering into 
electoral alliance with the Maharani of Gwalior; it has refused to 
bear the dead-weight of lesser parties; it has youth in its rank and 
file; its leaders have idealism and can claim a record of clean 
public life. These plus factors have an edge over Congress which 
can, at most, be proud of its old and seasoned leadership. Much 
of course will depend how Jana Sangh conducts itself in opposition 
and in power. 

1. Since submission of thii paper, political developmeots in Madhya Pradesh 
have taken a (urn of immense significance. 
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But the success of the JS has another aspect also. It is true 
that it increased its strength from 41 to 78 members in the assem- 
bly and its vote percentage rose from 16.66% to 28.28%. But this 
success must be viewed in the context of the moral and material 
support given to it by the Maharani of Gwalior. If the Rajmata 
and her supporters chose to withdraw their support from Jana 
Sangh on some political issue, how would Jana Sangh survive ? 

It is quite probable that Jana Sangh-Rajmata alliance may main- 
tain post-election unity in their first hour of opposition to Con- 
gress, but personal and policy differences might create a wedge 
between them. It is not likely that the two groups will have iden- 
tical objectives to pursue for a longer run of time. 

The electorate in the State did not take much cognizance to 
RRPand HMS. The latter party wa-; thoroughly routed and the 
former could win 2 seats only. This is to say that these panics have 
suflercd an irrecoverable loss. It is our hypothesis that many of 
the voters who formerly looked at these parties favourably have 
turned their support to Jana Sangh now. Ideologically these panic > 
are not apart; the differences arc on the level of leadership. Though 
their leaders failed to merge ^thesc three parties, the voters have 
forced the issue by favouring Jana Sangh at the expense of RRP and 
HMS. The result is a distinct polarization of rightist voles in 
Madhya Pradesh. 

The slow and uninspiring performance of Swatantra party in 
the State must be noted. In 1962, it gained 2 seats in the legislature; 
today it has 7 scats which it won under the influence of the Maha- 
rani of Gwalior. The State has sonic 76 Rajas and Maharajas and 
many more Jagirdars, who should, normally, have leaned favourably 
towards Swatantra parly. In the neighbouring States of Rajasthan 
and Gujarat, a large number of princes and jagirdars have joined 
Swatantra party as their first choice, giving second preference to 
Jana Sangh. Things happened in a diflerent manner in Madhya 
Pradesh where Jana Sangh was established earlier than Swatantra 
By the time Swatantra was born, many of the men bers of the feudal 
class were already committed to Congress or to Jana Sangh. The 
Swatantra party may recoup this loss from Jana Sangh, if there is 
an able leader; or, when there is a vital issue concerning fortunes 
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of the princes. In the meanwhile, Swatantra remains a lesser force 
playing a second fiddle in Madhya Pradesh politics. 

With ideological polarization and clear-cut party position in 
the State, independents have been real sufferers. There were 565 
independents, both dummy and real, who contested election, and 
only 20 were elected. In the past, independents, after their election 
obliged some party or the other by their floating support. It 
might be that the voters have seen the futility of independents. 

A similar hypothesis might be put forth so far as PSP and SSP 
are concerned. These Socialist parties, in 1962, were the hope of 
electorate; by 1967, they turned out to be their despair. Intellec- 
tuals, democrats and enlightened students looked upon these parties 
as an alternative to Congress but massive exodus of PSP members 
to the Congress on the one hand, and failure of SSP rank and file, 
on the other, did not appeal to voters. 

Lastly, mention may be made of two more factors that played 
a significant role - regionalism and caste. A glance at the post- 
election map of the State would show that west and north-west 
Madhya Pradesh has voted support for Jana Sangh, while eastern 
regions have gone for Congress. And caste, which was so far a 
social phenomenon, assumed political significance. Caste has per- 
meated election process, from the selection of a candidate to election 
campaign. Micro - studies of this phenomenon would surely vali- 
date this hypothesis. 



K. B. Y. Thotappa & R. T. Jang am 

GENERAL ELECTIONS IN 
MYSORE STATE 


The composite State of Mysore was carved out, consequent on the 
States Reorganization Committee Report, by integrating the 9 dis- 
tricts of the princely State of old Mysore. 4 districts of the former 
Bombay State, 2 districts of the former Madras State, 3 districts of 
the princely State of H>derabad and one district of the princely 
State of Coorg.‘ The integration of the various areas into one 
composite State raised a number of problems. The boundary dis- 
putes, integration of various classes and categories of services, 
••cnatriation of the Kannada speaking employees from other States, 
fixing of uniform pay scales and service conditions for the employees 
coming from different integrated areas, were some of the most 
pressing problems. 

The creation of the State on the principle of linguistic reor- 
ganization has doubtless brought together the Kannada speaking 
people who form the majority (I, 53, 71, 733 persons have Kannada 
as their mother tongue). But it has not solved the problem of the 
linguistic minorities Persons who speak Telugu, Uidu, Tamil, 
Malayalam, Marathi, and Konkani constitute quite formidable 
minorities. The Telugu and Urdu speaking minorities are parti- 
cularly large. According to the 1961 census, they number 2,047- 
379 and 2,034, 482 respectively. 

The influence of caste, purch in descriptive terms, is real in 
Mysore politics. In the prc-1957 period the Vokkaligas and Linga- 
yats wielded major influence in the princely State of Mysore. In 

I. The present composite State of Mysore consists of Vj districts— Bangalore, 
Belgaum. Bellary, Bidar, Bijapur, Chickmaglur, Chitradurga, Coorg, 
Dharwar, Gulbarga, Hassan, Kolar, Mandya, Mysore, North Kanara 
(Karwar)t Raichur» Shimoga, South Kanara (Mangalore) and Tumkur. 
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the new composite State the Lingayats take first place and the 
Vokkaligas second. The influence of the Kurubas and Muslims is 
also considerable. The scheduled castes, though numerically the 
second largest, do not wield influence in proportion to their 
number. 

The party position in Mysore may be said to be broadly the 
same as at the Centre. The Congress has been the oldest, largest, 
and the most popular party. In the Bombay Karnatak, Madras 
Karnatak and, also to a significant extent, in the princely State of 
Mysore, the party provided leadership and organization for the 
independence movement, and has built a mass level support in the 
post-independence period, The opposition to the Congress in the 
State, was weak and ineffective. It was weak numerically, organi- 
zationally, and also in leadership and influence. The PSP provided 
steadfast and consistent opposition to the Congress in the post-1957 
legislature. But, its strength diminished on account of defections 
to the Congress and the formation of the SSP The Swatai.tra 
party and Jana Sangh were steadily building their strength. The 
Communist party, though weak, was struggling to make its impact 
felt. 

11 

In the fourth general election 1,30,74,694 voters were going 
to exercise their franchise, as against 1,13,53,892 voters in the 
1962 election (an increase of 10%) to elect their representatives for 
27 parliamentary seats and 216 assembly seats. 

Despite the consideration that no voter was to travel more 
than 3 miles to exercise his vote, voters in a few places, like those 
in some villages of the North Kanara district, had to cover 10 miles 
to reach the polling booths. However, on the whole, there were 
considerable improvements in transport and communication since 
the last election. 

Polling booths were common for both men and women. In 
Belgaum and Gulbarga districts, however, separate polling booths 
for women were provided. 

Polling was planned in two phases; 1 19 assembly and 15 parlia- 
mentary constituencies were to go to polls on 15 February. 1%7 and 
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the remaining 97 assembly and 12 parliamentary constituencies on 
19 February 1967. 15 February was declared a public holiday for 

the government offices, courts, and educational institutions. The 
question of declaring 19 February a holiday did not arise because it 
was a Sunday. 

There were altogether 8 parties in the field. Three of them 
were all India parties viz. the Congress, PSP, and Swatantra. Five 
more ~ the CPI (M). CPI, Jana Sangh, and the Republican party 
which had multi - Slate recognition were assigned their respective 
symbols. The independents were assigned 6 symbols. 

The polling on the whole was peaceful But, in spite of the 
elaborate arrangements and care, a few incidents and disturbances 
did take place. Those at Bidar, Channapatna, Masti, and Kollegal 
attracted particular attention and publicity. Communal tension 
appeared to be an important cause of the disturbances at Bidar and 
Channapatna * 


III 

In all 725 candidates filed their nominations for 216 assem- 
bly seats and 100 candidates for 27 parliamentary seats, 29 were 
reserve (27 scheduled castes and 2 scheduled tribes) and 187 general. 
Of the 27 parliamentary scats, 4 were reserve and 23 general. Of 
the women candidates who filed nominations only one (Congress) 
contested for parliamentary scwit Of the 79 wom^n cand dates for 
the assembly scats, 13 belonged to the Congress, I to PSP, 2 to Jana 
Sangh, while 3 were independents. 

The party-wise bieakdown of the candidates contesting the 
assembly and parliamentary seals \^as as follows: 


2, Deccan Merafd, Bangalore 16 A 17 February, l%7 
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TABLE No. 1 

Total Assembly Seats = 216 
Lok Sabha Seats = 27 


l*arty 

No. of Candidates Contesting 
Assembly Lok Sabha 

Congress 

214 

27 

Jana Sangh 

37 

5 

Swatantra 

45 

11 

PSP 

52 

5 

SSP 

17 

2 

Republican Party 

12 

3 

CPI 

6 

- 

CPI (M) 

10 

2 

Other Parties (Like Janata Paksha, Muslim 



League etc.) 

63 

5 

Independents 

269 

40 

Total Number of Candidates 

725 

100 


As is clear from above figures, the Congress nominated its 
candidates for all the 216 assembly seats and 27 parliamentary seats. 
The Congress also had the distinction of having 2 of its candidatcs- 
one of them Chief Minister himself '•eturned uncontestcd. 

The number of nominations by independents was the largest, 
larger than the nominations of any party: 269 for the assembly 
and 40 for the parliamentary seats. At the assembly level the 
Janata Paksha (figuring under “Other Parties”) nominated as many 
as 60 candidates next only to the Congress. 

Parties did follow a number of principles in nominating candi- 
dates. The Congress, for example, adopted a 6-principle test. 
One of the 6 principles was that a member who had availed him- 
self of two successive terms in the legislature should not ask for a 
ticket except on special grounds. While a number of senior and 
experienced leaders of both the Congress and non-Congress parties 
had practically no difficulty in getting themselves nominated, a 
number of junior and relatively inexperience aspirants also got 
tickets. The Congress in particular was said to be considerate and 
accommodative to the relatively young aspirants. There was also 
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a tendency to give tickets to the relatives of the Congressmen who 
were no longer there but who had held important positions in the 
party or the government. At least two important examples of this 
trend can be cited: H.D. Tulsi Das, son of the late Dasappa who 
was a Central Minister, from the Mysore parliamentary constitu- 
ency and Lalitha Bai Chandrasekhar, wife of Chandrasekhar Patil, a 
leading Congressman from the Hyderabad Karnatak area, from 
the Kamalapur assembly constituency, were given the Congress 
ticket. 

It would be unrealistic and misleading, however to say that 
all was well with the nomination process. While the nomination 
process of the non-Congress parties seemed to be relatively smooth 
and non -controversial, that of the Congress was quite eventful 
j nd caused quite a few resignations and switch-overs to the other 
parties. Perhaps all this was natural. As usual, there was a big 
rush and scramble for the Congress tickets. And all could not be 
provided for, some had to go disappointed. Hence there was 
considerable bitterness and frustration. A few of those who did 
get the tickets did not appear to get them easily or in the first 
intance. Erstwhile minister Devaraj Urs who got his ticket after 
some delay humorously remarked, while speaking at a conference 
o( ticket checkers in his capacity as transport minister, that he 
was a “tickeiless traveller”. Deputy Minister Y. Ramakrishna and 
Sarojini Mahishi '.IP did not get tickets in the first instance but 
got them with the “help" of the Congress High command at a later 
stage. When the aspiring candidates did not get tickets, they left 
the Congress and joined some other party or decided to contest as 
independents. Two formidable erstwhile Congress ministers H.M 
Channabasappa and N. Rachaiah-did not get tickets. As a result, 
tie former became a Janata Paksha nominee and the latter a Swa- 
tantra nominee. A number of candidates from Bharam-sagara, 
Cubbi, Harpanhalli, T. Narsipur. Ramanagaram, Heggaddevankote, 
and Somvarpet constituencies contested as Swatantra, Jana Sangh 
or independent candidates when they did not get the Congress 
tickets. 

It was felt that the process of Congress nominations was great- 
ly influenced by the Pradesh Congress Committee, the State Chief 
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Minister, and the Congress High Command. The recommendations 
of the taluq Congress and the Mandal (Congress Committees (MCCs) 
were not given adequate attention or weight. In some cases, MCCs 
were just taken for granted or ignored. Groupism or communalism 
were also said to have weighed heavily in giving tickets to some 
candidates while denying them to the others. S. Sunder Raj, a 
former Deputy Mayor of the Bangalore Municipal Corporation, 
resigned his primary membership of the Congress party because he 
found in the organisation he served for 35 years, “communalism and 
groupism and no democracy and no protection to the most back- 
ward communities. ”3 Dharmarao Afzalpurkar stated that “he could 
no longer continue in the (Congress) organisation due to groupism 
and internal bickerings. Sincere and honest and poor men had no 
place in the party, he said.< At times leaving the Congress meant 
more than an just exit of a particular member; his*followers also follo- 
wed suit. Thus, about five to six hundred followers of Afzalpurkar 
were reported* likely to leave their party following their leader’s 
resignation from it. Mass resignations were also reported"* at Kadur. 

An interesting feature of the selection process was that some- 
times voters themselves took initiative in “nominating” some per- 
sons (who were denied tickets by the Congress) as candidates of 
some other parties. For example, ‘ The voters convention held 
under the joint auspices of the Swatantra and Lok Sevak Sangh 
parties selected Shivanna”^ who had resigned from the Congress, 
as a Swatantra candidate (from a constituency in Gulbarga district). 

The position of the Janata Paksha leaders like S. Channaiah, 
T. Subramanya, H. Sidveerappa, H. K. Veeranna Gowda, N. Hucha 
Masti Gowda, K. H. Patil, and Annarao Ganamukhi should be 
distinguished from those who defected from the Congress, when 
they did not get the Congress tickets. The Janata Paksha leaders had 
occupied eminent positions in the Congress before they, alongwith 

3. Deccan Herald, Bangalore, 17 January, 1967. 

4. Ibid, 2 January, 1967. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Ibid 17 January, 1967. 

7. Ibid. 16 January, 1967. 
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their followers left the Congress and formed a separate political 
parly. Their defection from the Congress had nothing to do with 
tlie selection of the Congiess candidates although their action might 
have been anticipatory to some extent 

IV 

The parly programmes at the Mysore State level were broadly 
the same as those at the all India level Mo:>t of the major pxrties-- 
ihe Congress, Swatantra, Jana Sangh, PSP, SSP, CPI, and the CPI 
(M)-which mattered most at the State level had an all India perspec- 
tive. The manifestos, booklets, handbills, leaflets and other litera- 
ture pertaining to elections were the same in Mysore as those used 
at the national level. These materials were in English. Hence, at 
the State level, they were often brought out in Kannada Most of 
the manifestos, tor example, were translated in Kannada Pictures, 
posters, banners, appcils, particularly those relating to the 
State level personalities, policies and problems were produced 
lui ally. 

Local issues which were taken up as campaign themes were the 
border problem, prohibition, location of steel plant at Hospcl, deve- 
lopment of Mangalore harbour, demands of NCOs and Junior 
Fngincers, inefficiency and corruption in administration, and Si.an- 
dels relating to the Sharawathi Project Khadi and \illage Industries 
Hoard, Bangalore Dairv Project, etc. 

V 

While tradiiionalU the Congress had been the dominant 
party and continued to be dominant as proved b\ the election 
results later, the non-Congiess parties were not unnerved b> the 
traditional dominance oi the prospective sueccs'*. On the contrary, 
knowing that the Congress did not enjoy the same strength and 
popularity as before, and that it was coasidciablv weakened by 
dissensions and divisions the non Congiess parties decided to 
make the best use of their obviously limited rcsoura> to get elected 
as many of their candidates as they could. In a number of consti- 
tuencies all over the State the non-Congress parties arrived at poll 
understandings and formed united fronts. They also took advan- 
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tagc as did the Congress, of the dubious and vacillating positions 
of some of the independents and the ‘‘dummies. 

The traditional strongholds of the Congress like Bangalore, 
Mysore, Mandya, Tumkur, Bijapur, Hassan, Davangere and 
Dharwar were no longer as safe as before. The opposition parties 
were poised to give a tough time to the Congress, particularly, the 
PSP in Shravanbelgola and Aithal assembly constituencies, the 
SSP in the Tirthah^lli assembly constituency, the CPI in Manga- 
lore and Gulbarga assembly constituencies. 

The opposition parties formed anti-Congress united fronts 
and arrived at electoral adjustments particularly in Chickmaglur, 
Dharwar, Kolar, Mangalore, Mysore, and Shimoga. The Janata 
Paksha leader S. Channaiah was the chairman of the coordination 
committee of the opposition parties which decided on their election 
strategy and tactics in those constituencies where electoral under- 
standing had been reached between them. 

Not an uncommon feature of the campaigning was some 
candidates' tendency to work against their colleagues. This was 
mostly true of the Congressmen in parts of Bclgaum, Bidar, Mysore, 
Chickmaglur, Mangalore, Raichur, Shimoga, and Tumkur. 

The campaigning in general was directed to the Lingayats, 
Vokkaligas, and the scheduled castes since these communities were 
expected to play a major role in elections. However, there were 
smaller communities which because of their peculiar position, 
seemed to hold the balance in certain constituencies. Thus, the 
vote of the Kuruba community was crucial in Hassan, Chiiradurga, 
Mysore and Tumkur. Naturally, the Congress was anxious to woo 
this community in its favour. In Kolar, the opposition strategy 
was aimed at netting as many as 32,000 votes from the mining 
area. The linguistic minorities often seemed to exasperate the 
campaigners. The 13,000 votes of Tamilians of the Hanur assembly 
constituency (Mysore-Madras border) of Mysore district worried 
the Congressmen as 60% of this vote was feared to be inclined 
favourably to the opposition candidate. The vote of the Marathi 
speaking minority in the border districts, particularly in Belgaum 
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and Bidar was a bugbear and the Congress seemed to have almost 
given it up to the opposition. In Aurad, Bhalki, and Hulsur assem* 
bly constituencies of Bidar district, the Congress spent many an 
anxious campaigning days, while in Khanapur and Uchagaon 
assembly constituencies of Belgaum district the pro-Maharashtra 
leaders, despite diRerences among themselves, were in full command 
of the campaign even though they could hardly create any impact 
on the electorate which had already made up its mind 

In course of the campaign, most of the parties brought their 
national leaders to address the electorate in various parts of the 
State. Indira Gandhi Morarji Desai, Asoka Mehta, N. Sanjeeva 
Redd y, Sadiq Ali, and C.M. Poonacha campaigned on behalf of 
the Congress. Indira Gandhi visited Bellary, Hospct, Davangere, 
Harihar, Ranibennur, Haveri. Hubli, Dharwar, Kittur, and Bel- 
gaum. She emphasized the Congress achievements, particularly 
the winning of independence and laying the foundation of planned 
economic development in the country, conceding, however, that the 
pro gies of the plan had slowed down because of the Indo-Pakis- 
tani war. In her speech at Davangere. she appealed to the voters 
to .'upport the Congress as that alone could deliver the goods. In 
Mangalore, Mararji Desai condemned violence at election meetings 
and chided the opposition for the disturbances at the Congress 
election meetings. He warned voters against an opposition govern- 
ment which would muzzle freedom and be disruptive and dicta- 
torial. AlCC General Secretary, Sadiq All. who tomed Mandya, 
Maddur, and Srirangapatnam, told his audience at Mandya that the 
Congress could certainly bring the fruits of planned economic 
development to the country but since the task was of a staggering 
magnitude the party should be kept in office for another 30 years.* 
Asoka Mehta assured the voters at Raichur that the country would 
reach “take off” stage in another five years. Obviously cocksure 
of the progress of the plans he told his audience at Tumkur that 
“No free country could match India’s progress in the last decade.”* 
Campaigning in Bcllary where the Congress i oncept of planning 
was put to test and which the Swatantra had vowed to make a 

8. Deccan Herald Bangalore. .V F cbriiary, 1 967. 

9. Ibid., 6 February, 1967. 
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‘•Waterloo of Congress planning**, N. Sanjccva Reddy said that 
the ideas of Swatantra leaders like C. Rajagopalachari and N. G. 
Ranga were unrealistic and unworkable. He thought the Swatantra 
star (party symbol) would do better if it stuck to the sky rather 
than come down to the earth ! C. M. Poonacha told his voters 
at Mercara that he was amazed to see the Swatantra, Communist, 
DMK, and Muslim League flags on one and the same flagstaff. 
He felt that the Coorg planters belonging to the Swatantra parly 
who were rich and who mistakenly criticized devaluation which had 
actually profitted them had, of all the parties, entered into poll 
alliance with the Communists who, if they came to power, were the 
first to nationalize plantation ! 

Most of the campaigning was done, however, by the State 
level ministers. Since MPCC Chief, Mohmmed Ali, had been down 
with a heart-attack and was convalescing in Bangalore, the campai- 
gning schedule of Chief Minister S. Nijalingappa was all the more 
arduous. Nijalingappa toured practically all the districts in the 
State and the major constituencies including the constituency of 
Mohammed Ali (Gulbarga) which the latter could not visit even 
once on account of his illness. In addition to explaining the familiar 
arguments of the Congrass party, he took particular care to impress 
on the electors the good work the party had done in the Slate. He 
pointed out that under the Congress rule in Mysore as many as 9 
crores of acres had been brought under irrigation as against 5 crores 
of acres in the pre-independence days. He was happy that nobody 
had died in Mysore for want of food under the Congress regime. 
He said one of the greatest achievements of the Congress was to 
provide free education up to matriculation level w'ith the result that 
the percentage of literacy had gone uplo 30'?., from 15% in the pre- 
independence days. In a number of meetings he spent considerable 
time in refuting the opposition charges of maladministration and 
corruption. At a meeting at Hunsur, near Mysore, he dismissed as 
a total falsehood the opposition charge that the Congress ministers 
had amassed wealth. He said, “today my bank balance is only 
Rs. 2,000.”“^ Former Chief Minister K. Hanumanthaiah also refuted 
the opposition charges, and pointed out that the Congress always 

10. Deccan Herald^ Bangalore. 30 January, 1967, 
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had aimed at clean and etTicient administration and had not tolera* 
ted corruption as was shown by the enquiries ordered against Pratap 
Singh Kairon, Biju Patnaik, T T. Krishnamachari Other ministers 
like Ramkrishna Hegde and Veerendia Paul also campaigned m 
some of the key constituencies Yashodhara Dasappa, a former 
Prohibition Minister, appealed to the potential dissidents not to 
leave the Congress and to dissidents to come back to ‘clean Cong- 
ress. ’ She urged that women candidates should contest elections 
if the Congressmen did not wotk, unitedlv and sincerely She was 
sure il women contested thus, tlc\ would be definitely elected since 
50”, of the voters were women 

The opposition parties also undertook wl irlwind tours in the 
various constituencies m the State The Swatantra paity had its 
stalwarts like M R Masani and N G. Ranga to address the electo- 
rate. Speaking at a meeting in Bangalore Ma^ani referred to the 
Congiess as a “papci tiger ’ and said the party was m power beca- 
Ljcofonly40 ‘ bogus m ijoi it> ' Me said ' there wtre three faces 
of the evil confronting the n ition the Congiess and two Commu- 
nist parties ’ “ Professor N G Ranga told his audiensc at Massan 
that the C ongress had curtailed individual libeiiy in the na ne ot 
socialism and if the Congiess wtie to w n election it would mean 
an end to tl e individual libcriv The SSP leaders introduced a bold, 
principled and challenging tone into the otherwise vole obsessed 
campaigning The campaign vvas tonducied on ‘ ideological grounds 
particulaily in Shimoga In the Mysore citv too SSP candidate 
Srikanta Shaima remained undaunted in the lace ot the formidable 
opposition presented by the Janata Paksha leader S Chaunaiah 
supported by the PSP and C PI and appealed tsi his voters on the 
basis ot the party manife‘'o Rammanotiar Lohia who toured some 
of the impoitant constituencies in the State, carried on a sustained 
campaign against the Congress He said the Congiess government 
was a “big man’s” government Mence anvthing that brought 
down the Congress was welcome He was sure that an alternauve 
government ot the opposition parties was quite possible and the 
SSP would be only too glad to extend its hand ui cooperation. In 
his sarcastic attack on the Congress progiammc of cooperative far- 

il Ibid 
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ming, he said, *'They (Congressmen) had been able to bring so far 
a total of about 3 lakhs acres of land under cooperative farming as 
against 32-crore acres under cultivation. The Congress, therefore, 
would require at least 5,000 years to fulfil its last election promise.”'^ 
The Janata Paksha spokesmen mostly concentrated their fire on the 
Congress. With facts and figures they analyzed for the benefit of 
their audience the Congress maladministration and scandals, parti- 
cularly those relating to the Sharavathi project. Bangalore Dairy 
project, and the Mysore State Khadi Board At a village meeting 
in the Nanjungud taluq of the Mysore district, S. Channaiah, of the 
Janata Paksha, told the voters how the Congress leaders were ill- 
advised and even ungrateful in their attitude to the Janata Paksha 
leaders who had built up the Congress organisation in the State 
from its very grass roots Taking listeners into confidence, he said 
it was he who had initiated Chief Minister Nijalingappa into the 
Congress in his early da>s. Another prominent leader of the Paksha, 
K H. Veeranna Gowda was of the opinion that the separation of old 
Mysore from the integrated Mysore State would go a long way in 
promoting the interests of the old Mysore people who otherwise 
suffered on account of the unfavourable (communal) balance in 
the larger Mysore State, He also joined others in calling an end 
to the “permit raj” of the Congress. The Jana Sangh leader, Deen- 
dayal Upadhyay, who explained the Jana Sangh programme at 
Tumkur, Hassan, Sakleshpur, and Mysore, maintained that the 
elections would put an end to the Congress misrule in the country. 
He said that the Sangh was mustering sizeable support in a number 
of northern Indian States and deserved all possible support of the 
citizens of the Mysore State. N.G. Goray, H.V. Kamath, Mulka 
Govind Reddy, and S. Sivappa campaigned for the PSP. Attacking 
the “scandal-ridden” Congress administration, Kamath warned the 
voters that a vote for the Congress was a “vote for nepotism, corrup- 
tion, profiteering, and blackmarketing According to the PSP 
chairman Goray, the Congress had not quite deserved the vote of 
people (even) in the previous elections. The Congress had won the 
previous three elections by “deceiving the credulous people and 
making use of the names of Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal 

12. Deccan Herald, Bangalore. 6 January, 1967. 

13. Ibid., 4 January, 1967. 
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Nehru.'* CPI (M/s E M.S. Namboodinpad defended in Mangalore 
Communist party's alliance with the Muslim League and other 
parties. He said such an alliance was a “historic necessity” to 
defeat the Congress. Bhupesh Gupta (CPI) was bitter about the 
deviation of the CPI (M) from its earlier stand of supporting the 
CPI in Mysore. B T. Ranadive CPI(M) thought that any further 
continuance of the Congress in power would be ruinous to the 
prospects of the country’s economic development A K. Gopalan 
of the CPI (M) criticised the Congress government for forcing the 
NGOs into the streets to demonstrate for their demands. Speaking 
to pressmen in Bangalore^ All India Muslim League President 
Mohmad Ismail emphasized the need for proper representation to 
Muslims. He felt a few prominent Muslims occupying a few posi- 
tions in the government did not solve the problem of representation 
of the Muslim interests. These prominent Muslims in the govern 
ment were rather the “show boys” of the Congress Commenting 
on the Muslim League stand, he declared, “we are not asking for 
any charity. We want an honourable existence with equal rights 

As the campaign proceeded more and more meetings and 
rallies were held to sway the minds of the voters. But, as the 
number of meetings increased and the excitement grew, the compe- 
tition for the voters’ attention became intense and disturbances did 
take place here and there Heckling was not a real problem. But 
the use of missiles like tomatoes, (rotten) eggs, stones, ihappals and 
cowdung to disturb the speaker as well as the audience turned out 
to be pretty serious in a few cases. A Congress party meeting to 
inaugurate the poll campaign which was to be addressed by Chief 
Minister S. Nijalingappa at the town hall maidan in Mysore was 
badly upset. A Jana Sangh worker stated that a few Sangh workers 
were beaten up by hired ^oondas while they were campaigning in 
old Mysore city. In Gulbarga some Saatantra party workers were 
reported to be kidnapped with a view to stopping them from com- 
paigning.'* 

14. Deccan Herald, Bangalore, 31 December. I9bs 

15. /AW, 29 January. 1967 

16. The present authors, in course of one of their visits to a ra/u? town for an 
ott-the-apot study of campaigning, happened to enquire with a Janata 
Paksha worker— not knowing what he was— about the availability of a 
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The monopolistic tendency to hold certain constituencies as 
impenetrable strongholds was quite evident. In a Janata Paksha 
stronghold a squad of wrestlers and “toughs” warned off campai- 
gners of other parties. In a Congress stronghold-a Harijan locality, 
no stranger could escape the watchful and stern eye of the local 
chief. 


Since in many places votes were controlled or, at least, influen- 
ced by the local chiefs or the leaders, attempts to win them over were 
often the core of the campaign strategy. As the polling dates 
approached fast, the importance and bargaining capacity of these 
vote controllers became more and more irresistable. Many a candi- 
date, therefore, struck a bargain or compromise with them to ensure 
blocs or pockets of votes. In the countryside or villages, cam- 
paigning could be almost ineffective if the middlemen were not 
taken into confidence. Side by side with the middlemen worked 
the party workers and relatives of the candidates who usually 
commanded a network of friendships and contacts covering a 
number of villages. Thus equipped, the candidates went from 
village to village addressing meetings in front of temples, shops, 
street corners and so on. Wherever possible, the locally influential 
men were encouraged to introduce the visitors and commend them 
to the voters. The campaigning leaders sometimes took the advan- 
tage of local celebrations or weekly market days when crowds of 
people were readily available and all that needed to be done was 
improvising a platform or just a chair and a table, ordering cups of 
tea or coffee from the village tea shop or serving coconut milk 
around while the speakers got ready. Often, the local agents attrac- 
ted the village folks with loudspeaker music, for the meeting. 

A number of candidates made effective use of the newspaper 
columns to reach the voters. They had their appeals published, 
often along with their p’'Otos and election symbols. The MPCC 
published a whole-page appeal — “For a Happy and Prosperous 

Congress candidate. With a scowl on his face and in a hostile manner he 
told us that he was not in the town and we could not see him. Suspicious 
about our visit and on being told that we bad been there to study Che elec- 
tion campaign, he wondered what on earth the Congress candidate had to 
tell us on the subject. 
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Tomorrow.” The Committee of Young Business Executives for 
Democratic Government put in an impressive advertisement with 
a picture of Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, looking like a visionary, 
along with an appeal to voters to support the Congress The appeal 
quoted Indira Gandhi thus : “I emphasize that India is determined 
to achieve a self-generating economy in the next decade and to 
build a socialist order in keeping with the needs and aspirations of 
our people.” There was also a non-partis in appeal issued by the 
society for the propagation of democratic thought soliciting the 
voter “to use his unbia'-ed judgement and wisely elect the right man 
to the Parliament” and to influence others to do the same. 

The “poster war” among the parties became intense especially 
in cities like Bangalore, Mysore, Bellary, Hubli, Belgaum, Manga- 
lore and so on, as the polling days approached. Posters with the 
party symbols such as pair of bullocks, star, tree, bicycle, lamp etc. 
were posted on walls, lamp posts, across the streets, and on the 
branches of trees. Sometimes parly hand bills and plastic emblems 
could be seen in stores, shops, bakeries and laundries. One could 
come across, for example, a plastic emblem of lamp (Jana Sangh 
symbol) worn as a badge on lapel or arm of shopkeepers and sales- 
men, The Congress poster with pictures of Indira Gandhi and 
S. Nijalingappa was most widely displayed. 

The election symbols were displa>ed most imaginatively and 
strategically. The real-life bicycle was hoisted on building tops not 
only in big cities but also in villages - on the candidates’ house 
tops - and was often bedecked with electric bulbs for illumination 
at night, fairly large-size miniature huts (PSP symbol) were found 
mounted on the tops of the buildings at street corners or junctions. 
In Mysore city, a huge pa.r of scales dangled atop all poles in the 
constituency of the Janata Paksha leader, S. Channaiah. 

Marches and processions organised particularls in cllle^ added 
much colour .md excitement to the drama of elections. In some 
Congress processions, significantly enough, pairs of decorated bullo- 
cks (Congress symbol) with pictures of Congres. leaders mounted 
on their backs were paraded with great effect. At Devarnimbargi 
in Balloli assembly constituency of Bijapur district the procession 
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had lOI pairs of bullocks, at Tiptur it had ISO pairs, while at Gadag 
it consisted of 1,001 pairs. Some candidates rode in colourful 
floats or vintage cars folding their hands in greeting and exuding 
solicitous geniality while music played and their folio ers shouted 
“Vote for Mr. so and so”. The processions often attracted people 
from all walks of life - businessmen, landlords, community leaders, 
white collar and blue collar workers, students etc. Urchins who 
appeared to be long starved of fun and excitement often joined the 
band wagon and had a fleld day shouting slogans or just yelling in 
general as they trailed behind the processions adding their much - 
welcome number to the mass of human beings. 

All types of vehicles and conveyances were pressed into service, 
trucks, jeeps, vans, cars, motor cycles, scooters, bicycles, tongas, 
bullock carts etc. The demand for vehicles became heavier as the 
campaigning got into full swing and the polling days approached. 
In Bangalore where the tempo of campaigning reached its height, 
the number of vehicles increased almost fourfold - vehicles from 
the district and smaller towns were withdrawn for concentrated elec- 
tion drive in the capital. 


VI 

What role did money play in influencing the voters' minds ? 
The question though vital does not have a satisfactory answer. 
Official or accurate figures on the subject are not available. But, 
few would doubt the employment of money in the battle for votes. 
Field observers and even party workers, if taken into confidence, 
would confide how money changed hands to secure votes in favour 
of particular candidates or parties. Such was the magic of money 
power that it was feared it could upset vote calculations securely 
based on factors like popularity of the candidates, their record of 
service, the party backing and so on. In Chitradurga, for example, 
the Congress campaigners feared that though their candidates had 
more than a fair chance of winning, the last-minute flow of money 
could upset the apple cart of their expected victories.*^ Money was 
said to be distributed particularly on behalf of the Congress and 
the Swatantra party candidates. In Raichur and Gulbarga, money 

17. Deccan Herald, Baogalor*. 12 February, 1967. 
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was said to be spent on behalf of the Congress and Swatantra 
parties. The payment of money sometimes came to light because 
of the occasional arguments or altercations which took place on 
the voting sites over who got how much from the candidate’s 
agent who had his own reasons for giving different amounts to 
different persons. Payment in kind-clothes, food, dnnks-was also 
said to be employed to influence voters. In Mysore and Bellary 
districts, for example, saris, dhotis, and clothes for children were 
said to be distributed among rural voters. A few candidates and 
their agents had a trying task of feeding their followers, well- 
wishers and voters-the number sometimes running into hundreds 
or exceeding a thousand. The canvassers were supplied 
with food, drinks, and sometimes uniforms also. A few 
days preceding the polling day, effort was made to keep voters and 
supporters in good humour. In a few places they also seemd to be 
generously supplied with eatables and liquor. In course of one of 
their field visits, the authors found a group of people in a village 
fight drunk. The place of their assembly was decorated with the 
Swatantia stars and they appeared to be seriously engaged in a 
discussion. When we asked one of them “whom do you support ?” 
he gave a big grin (and also a puff of alchoholic odour) and replied 
“Congress !” Turning to the other when we asked the same ques- 
tion, he did not risk reply and left us to conclude that he was not 
sure of his mind ! 

Not all these cases of payment in money or kind, however, 
can be classified as corruption or unfair practices. In a vi.ry basic 
sense, paying Rs. 2 or 3 to a farm hand, an industrial worker or a 
free lance coolie for going to the polling station and voting for the 
candidate or party that paid him could not be wholly regarded as 
corruption. Because such a poor voter who led a hand-to-mouth 
life would lose his daily wage or earnings if he went and voted 
without 11 / compensation. Entertaining people with food or 
drink (such as tea or coffee) would not be objectionable and was 
not prohibited by election law. Yet it cannot be gainsaid that 
these activities did have a degree of influence on the voters. Usually 
when the dinner was over, the host (the candidate or his agent) 
would come to say goodbye to the guests and request them to use 
their “valuable” votes in his favour. The voters were bound to be 
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under some obligation or influence. In a few cases, however, voters 
were said to have accepted money for voting for certain candidates 
but did not vote for them as agreed. There were also a few voters 
who accepted money from two parties but voted for the third. 
But, these were few and far between and could be regarded as 
exceptions. 

VII 

The total electorate of the State was 1 .27 crores. The total 
number of votes polled were about 73 lakhs. Of these 4,67,988 or 
6.34% were invalid or rejected. The position of the votes polled 
by the various parties for both the Lok Sabha and assembly consti- 
tuencies was as follows : 


TABLE No. 2 


Name of Party Votes Polled 

Lok Sabha Assembly 


Congress 

j7, 55.339 

35,67.765 

PSP 

3.92,597 

7,10.930 

SSP 

2.00.310 

1.58.013 

CPI (M) 

1.23,319 

1,00.460 

CPI 


65,910 

Swatantra 

10.94.458 

3,26.113 

Jana Sangh 

1.72,391 

2,25,379 

Janata Paksha 


4,97.154 

Republican Party of India 

2,37.266 

59.401 

Lok Sevak Sangh 

1,42.088 

- 

Maharashtra Ekikaran Samiti 

- 

- 

Dravid Munnetra Kazhagam 

- 

30,231 

Muslim League 

- 

8.420 

United Front 

- 

NA 

Independents 

15,43.650 

1 5,37.770* 


The number of those who failed to poll the minimum of l/6th 
votes and consequently lost their deposits was pretty large. As many 
as 2 % assembly candidates lost their deposits. The party-wise 
break-down is as follows : 

* These include votes polled by candidate of Maharashtra Ekikaran Samiti, 
United Front of Kolar, those of United Front supported candidates, and 
Forward Bloc. 
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TABLE No. 5 

ComparatiTe Positioo (1962 and 1967 elections) of District-wise 
Strength of the Congress and the Opposition. 


Name of District 

Position (No. of candi- 
dates) after 1962 Elections 
Congress Opposition 

1 

Position No. of candi- 
dates) after 1967 Elections 
Congress Opposition 

Bidar 

4 

1 

3 

3 

Gulbarga 

8 

3 

8 

5 

Raichur 

7 

3 

7 

3 

Bellary 

3 

4 

6 

1 

North Kanara 

5 

1 

1 

5 

Dbarwar 

16 

1 

10 

8 

Belgaum 

12 

6 

14 

4 

Bijapur 

14 

1 

11 

4 

South Kanara 

6 

5 

6 

8 

Cbitradurga 

7 

2 

7 

3 

Tumkur 

4 

6 

9 

4 

Kolar 

4 

6 

8 

4 

Hassao 

4 

4 

2 

6 

Mandya 

5 

2 

5 

3 

Shimoga 

' 5 

2 

4 

5 

Mysore 

10 

6 

9 

7 

Bangalore 

10 

7 

13 

10 

Chickmaglur 

3 

2 

1 

5 

Coorg 

2 

0 

1 

2 


The bove two table (4 and 5) will help in understanding the 
position of the Congrese and the opposition. As was expected, the 
Congress did emerge as the majority party. Most of the Congress 
stalwarts - the ministers and party leaders - emerged successful. 
The defeat of former Health Minister, Nagappa Alva at the hands 
of his PSP rival in the Surathkal assembly constituency, however, 
was an exception. The electorate, however, did display the general 
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tendency in the country to reduce significantly the margin of the 
Congress success. Out of the total of 216 seats it secured 126 as 
against the minimum targeted figure of 180. In 1962 it had woo 138 
seats (which swelled up to 150 subsequently as a result of opposition 
defection) in the house of 208 seats. This time it won 126 in the 
house of 216 which meant that it secured just 18 seats more than the 
required minimum to form a government. Barring the improve- 
ment in its position in Belgaum and Bellary, the party score went 
down uniformly in Bijapur, Dharwar, North Kanara, South Kanara, 
Chitradurga, Hassan, Mandya, Shimoga, Mysore, Chickmaglur, and 
Coorg. In Gulbarga and Raichur, it barely managed to retain the 
number of seats it had in 1962. The anti-Congress feeling in 
Mysore was responsible not only for the decline in the party’s 
strength but also for the forfeiture of the deposits of two of its 
candidates. In Dharwar in 1962 it had practically swept the polls 
winning 16 seats and yielding only 1 to the opposition. This time 
it could win only 10 as against 8 of the opposition. In Bijapur too, 
in 19n2 it left only 1 seat to the opposition, this time it had leave 4. 
In Coorg. in 1962 it commanded 2 seats with none for the opposi- 
tion, while this time it had to yield 1 seat to the opposition, manag- 
ing to ictain 2 of its own. In North Kanara the Congress score was 
exactly reverse of that of 1962 : in 1962 the Congress won 5 seats 
as against 1 of the opposition, whereas in 1967 it just secured 1 
scat, leaving 5 to the opposition. Explaining the Congress reverses 
S. Nijalingappa said in a press statement : ‘ Quite a few Congress 

defeats aie due to local squabbles and, in some cases too much of 
over-confidence. Results of the election must teach us - Congress 
men - a lesson that increased cooperation, coordination, earnestness 
and loyalty are called for, and should enable us to get together, and 
be a more well-knit, determined and united body than ever 
bcfore.’'*“ This analysis of the causes of the poll reverses was 
broadly similar to the one later spelt out in considerable detail by 
the AICC. The reaction of S. Channaiah, the architect of the 
Janata Paksha, called for holding a convention of non-Congressmen 
to take stock of the situation following the Congress debacles and 
form an all India party of likeminded opposition parties. 

18. Deccan Herald, Bangalore, 25 February, 1967. 
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Correspondingly, where the Congress suffered losses as dis- 
cussed above the opposition profitted and unproved its position. 
Besides improving on its 1962 performance in Bidar, North Kanara, 
Dharwar, Bijapur, South Kanara, Chitradurga, Hassan, Mandya, 
Shimoga, Mysore, Chickinaglur, and Coorgin general it outper- 
formed the Congress in a number of keenly contested multi-cornered 
constituencies like the MaJleswaram (Bangalore city), Chamaraj- 
nagar, Bhadravathi, Knshnaraja, and Narsimharaja (Mysore city) 
constituencies. A major implication of the success was that the 
opposition was in a position to form for the first time a sizeable 
opposition to the ruling party. It had not only increased its 
strength by 30 in absolute terms, but also it was very near the 
Congress strength, its score being less than that of the Congress 
just by 36. 

Speaking about the parties individually, the PSP emerged, as 
before, the main prong of the opposition in terms of both numbci 
and influence. The Swatantra party and the Janata Paksha with 
their 15 and 14 seats respectively emerged next in importance The 
Swatantra bettered its 1962 record, almost doubling its score. The 
performance of the Janata Paksha was creditable in view of the fact 
that it managed to bag 14 seats though it had been formed on the 
eve of elections and did not have enough time to organize its 
machinery and build up its influence. The Jana Sangh with its 4 
seats made its maiden appearance though even its limited success 
was not an easy one to achieve - it won only 4 seals out of 39 
contested. But, it had been keen on achieving a breakthrough it 
undoubtedly succeeded in this efforts The SSP increased its strength 
remarkably. In 1962 it secured only 1 scat, this time it romped 
home with 6 seats The United Front won its creditable 3 seals 
from Kolar out of 8 contested. The Maharashtra Ekikaran Samiti 
won only 5 scats - 2 le s than in 1962. But, it carried its consti 
tuencics commandingly - it contested 5 scats and won all of them 
The CPI (M), CPI, Republican Party of India, and Lok Sevak Sangh 
secured just 1,2, 1, and 2 seats respectively. The Independents 
managed to wrest just 15 scats out of the large number contested - 
238. This time the number of independents went down by 4, in the 
1962 assembly there being 19 of them. 
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It is interesting to note that from the point of view of elections 
to the Lok Sabha the Congress, Swatantra, PSP, and SSP, in that 
order, were the only important parties, their score being 18, 5, 3, 
and 1 respectively The CPI, Janata Paksha, Maharashtra Ekikaran 
Samiti, DMK, Muslim League, and the United Front (from Kolar) 
did not even contest parliamentary scats. The CPI (M), Jana Sangh 
Republican Party of India, and Lok Sevak Sangh contested 2, 4, 3, 
and 1 seats respectively. But, none of them won any seat. The gains 
of the independents were no better though they contested as many 
as 44 .seats. 

Even in some of the assembly constituencies the opposition 
performance was none too good. Indeed, in Tumkur and Kolar 
the opposition got heavy beating. While in 1962 it h. d secured 6 
seats in each of the two districts, leaving the Congress with 4 seats 
in each, in 1967 it secured just 4 seats in each, leaving 9 and 8 to 
the Congress. In Bangalore city, Chitradurga and Mysore the 
d'fferences and mfights of the opposition were taken advantage of 
by th< Cemgress to reduce Us losses which otherwise could have 
been heavier 

I'nlikc the Congress the opposition sustained a serious blow 
in the exit of its top echelon leaders ; S. M. Krishna. P. Revanna- 
siddappa, 11 R. Keshava Miirthy, and G. V. Anjanappa (PSP), 
Gaiigadhar Nann'shi and A. Krishna Shetts (CPI), Chenna Byrc- 
gowda (Swatantra), \nnarao Ganamukhi and H.K.Vecr ma Gowdha 
(Janata Paksha), G. V. Gowda, and C. J. Mukkannappa (indepen- 
dents) One of the important reasons for the defeat of the top 
opposition leaders was their reported failure to take their consti- 
tuencies seriously in between the elections The second reason w'as 
the voters’ vague and iipparently unaccountable desire to sec old 
hands replaced by new ones. The voters did not seem to bother 
much about the candidates’ leaving their parties or changing over to 
other parties. They voted down some of the stalwarts of the PSP 
and CPI as well as those of the Janata Paksha who had been the 
Congress dissidents. The same point held gc^d. though this time 
at the opposition’s expense, when the voters elected the opposition 
converts to the Congress principal of whom were : S. Rajgopala 
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(Kolar Gold Field assembly coostituency), B. Narayana Gowda 
(Bethamangla), B. L Gowda (Challakere), and K. S. Nagrathnamma 
Ouadlepet). In voting down H.K. Veeranna Gowdha, Chenna 
Byregowda, and T. N. Madappa Gowda the voters also voted down 
the “Two Mysore" theory on which they had taken their stand 
and about which they had sponsored resolutions in the State 
assembly. The voters ere influenced by and large by the same 
local issues and commune iconsiderations in electing or rejecting the 
opposition candidates as those of the Congress. 
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GENERAL ELECTIONS 
IN ORISSA 


Orissa voters have not shown their love for Congress in the 
general elections excepting the mid-ierm elections of 1961.‘ A 
combination of factors arising out of factionalism in the Congress 
organisation and the failure of the successive governments in the 
State to ameliorate the socio*economic situation have completely 
shattered the pre-independence image of the Congress. The results 
of the fourth general elections should, therefore, be analysed and 
understood by taking into consideration the forces ranging against 
the Congress and the politic il situation as it obtained on the 
election-eve. 


II 

At a time when the Congress was facing terrible opposition, 
the dissidents left the organisation and formed a separate party, 
Jan Congress with H K Mahatab as their leader. The pre-elec- 
tion climate was further poisoned by the appointment of the CBI to 
investigate into the alleged corruption of the leadt i , of Orissa 
government. The leakage of the CBI report bv the Home Mini- 
stry of Government ol India further complicated the situation The 
next development that took place on the eve of election was that 

I The following tabic is quite revealing in this respect 

Percentage of votes obtained by the Congress 


Year 

Congress 

G P /SWA 

Other 

1952 

19 

20 

41 

1957 

3S 21 

28* 

33-42 

1961 (Mid-term) 

43 28 

22 34 

34-38 

1967 

30-66 

22-58 

46-69 
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the ruling party even after the defection of the dissidents,* crumbled 
into factionalism again-one group was led by Sadasiva Tripathy, 
the Chief Minister and the other by Biju Pattanaik. Tripathy and 
his group appeared to have been aided and supported by the 
Central High Command and the Pattanaik group was in full 
control of the organisation and the majority of the legislators. The 
Chief Minister's faction visibly joined the chorus with the opposi- 
tion in attacking Biju Pattanaik leading to the final showdown 
when a number of Ministers refused to comply with the Chief 
Minister’s orders. With this background, the voters went to polls 
on February 21, 1967. 


Ml 

Nominations 

The nominations were invited by January 20, 1967. The scru- 
tiny was held on January 21 and the date of withdrawal was fixed 
to January 23, 1967. On the expiry of the last date of withdrawal, 
603 candidates remained in the field to contest the elections in 
their respective constituencies. The Congress party set up 140 
candidates and the Swatantra for 101 seats. The PSP set up 31 
candidates, Jan Congress 43, CPI 31, Bharatiya Jana Sangh 19, 
the SSP 9, Jharkhanda Party 10, CPI (M) 10, the SUCI 2, and 
there were 201 independent candidates also. The following table 
gives the party-wise break up of the candidates contesting the 
elections as compared. to their position in 1961 mid term elections : 


2. The dissidents formed Jan Congress with fabitra Mohan Pradhan as the 
first President H.K.Mahatah, th^* former hief Minister Banmali Pattanaik, 
the former President of the UPCC, Upendra Mohanty, Surendra Nath 
Pattanaik, Santanu Kumar Das etc. were notable Congress leaders who 
joined the new party as founder members. 
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Candidates set up, party-wise 


S.No. 

Party 

No. of candidates 
set up in 1961 

No of candidates 
set up in 1967 

1. 

Congress 

140 

140 

2. 

Swatanlra 

121 

101 

3. 

PSP 

46 

33 

4. 

CPI 

35 

31 

5. 

SSP 

- 

9 

6. 

BJS 

- 

19 

7. 

Jan Congress 

- 

47 

8, 

Jharkhand Par(> 


10 

9. 

CPI (M) 

- 

10 

10. 

SUCI 

- 

2 

M. 

Independents 

182 

201 



Total 533 

603 


The above table shows that the Congress like previous 
occasions contested all the seats and the Swatanlra party set up 
only 101 candidates as against 121 in 1961 (mid-term) election. The 
PSP became more cautious and set up only 31 candidates as 
against 46 in 1961. As regards the CPI, its two nings taken 
together contested 41 seats as against 35 in 1961. It nuiy be obser- 
ved here that (he Jharkhanda party had contested 9 seats in 1961 
and could not secure a single seat. Six of its candidates had lost 
their deposits. The pa»^iy as a whole got only 25,602 voles which 
constituted 0.S7 percent of the total votes polled. Notwithstanding 
such a dismal picture, the party presented 10 candidates in the 
fourth general elections. Another point to be noted here is that 
the decrease in the number of candidates set up by the Swatanlra 
and PSP was mainly because of the limited electoral adjustment 
made by them with the Jan Congress. The Dliaratiya Jana Sangh, 
SUCI, Jan Congress and the CPI (M) were the new entrants. 
The SUCI’s two candidates contested only in the industrial and 
mineral townships. 
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Electoral adjustments 

The electioneering and the election results were greatly influ- 
enced by the agreement made by the various opposition parties in 
Orissa in a number of constituencies. The most important electoral 
alliance was made between the Swatantra and the Jan Congress. 
They entered into a 21-point joint-programme which was issued 
under the joint signatures of R.N. Singh Deo, the leader of the 
Orissa unit of the Swatantra party and Pabitra Mohan Pradhan« the 
President of the Jan Congress. The joint-programme included the 
following 21 points : (1) establishment of a clean and good govern- 
ment, (2) ruthless elimination of corruption, favouritism and nepo- 
tism at all levels and setting up of a commission of enquiry into the 
charges of corruption against the ministers, (3) setting up of an 
institution of the type of Ombudsman for the eradication of corru- 
ption, (4) increasing efflciency. uprightness and integrity of the 
administration and elimination of administrative delays, (5) establi- 
shment of the rule of law, (6) change of the outlook of the police 
for the public service and increasing their efficiency and sense of 
discipline, (7) freeing the administration from political pressure and 
ensuring impartiality and fair deal to the employees, (8) equal justice 
and fair dealings for all, (9) utmost economy in expenditure and 
the strict avoidance of all wasteful expenditure. (10) elimination of 
unnecessary controls, permits, licences and quotas, and administra- 
tion of the remaining controls, permits, licences quotas through a 
non-political statutory body, (11) abolition of land revenue, reduc- 
tion of the tax burden, and elimination of harassments in the 
collection of State dues, (12) establishment, expansion and comple- 
tion of the existing Universities, (13) elimination of restrictive 
procedure and creation of proper conditions and freedom for the 
expansion of business and industry, and creation of increasing 
employment opportunities, (14) introduction of Oriya as the State 
language in all spheres of administration, (IS) special attention to 
development of scheduled caste and tribes and other backward 
classes and underdeveloped or backward areas, (16) abolition of 
multifarious panchayat taxes and entrusting panchayats with resou- 
rces of non-tax revenue, and effecting real decentralisation as 
envisaged in the Directive Principles of the Constitution, (17) liber- 
ating primary education from the control of panchayat samitis, 
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(18) expansion of both general and technical education throughout 
the State, with special attention to the backward areas, (19) re-orien- 
tation of development plans on a practical basis with emphasis on 
the development of agriculture, provision of basic necessities of the 
people and the provision of an infrastructure for economic develop- 
ment, (20) changing of the monopoly system in the kendu leaf trade 
and (21) appointment of a Famine Commission for an enquiry into 
and report on all aspects of the Orissa famine in 1966. The leaders 
of both the parties who were signatories to the joint-programme, 
resolved and made their intention known to the voters in the 
following words : 

The last five years’ Congress misrule in urissa is a sordid 
story of corruption, inefficiency, wasteful expenditure and 
blatant disregard of moral values. To oust the discredited 
and corrupt Congress party from power in Orissa and provide 
a clean alternative Government, the Swatantra party, Orissa 
unit and the Orissa Jana Congress hereby agree to collaborate 
to form a Swatantra-led coalition in Orissa. Both parties have 
agreed to an electoral adjustment in regard to the constituencies 
enumerated in the schedule in which there will not be mutual 
contest between the two parties. The constituencies not men- 
tioned in the schedule will be open, where the parties will be 
free to set up candidates if they so desire. 

It w'as further agreed that both the parties would implement the 
common programme and ‘‘under no circumstances will either party 
support the Congress party, whether in the opposition or in the 
government.” 

The other opposition parties also entered into limned electoral 
adjustment in certain specific constituencies 

In 1957 elections 34,3 percent of the electorate had exercised 
their franchise; this percentage increased to 36.60 in 1961 mid- 
term election and it went up to 43.43 in the fourth general elections 
of 1967. Seven percent increase in the polling was a definite sign 
of the voters* increased interest in the fourth general elections. 

The fourth general election witnessed incre sed enthusiasm of 
the voters in as much as 43,43 percent of voters exercised franchise. 
The following table would give a comparative analysis for the 
purpose : 
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TABLE No. 2 

Statement of percentage of voters going to the polls 


Year 

No. of 

No. of veters 


No of valid 


electors 

going to polls 


votes 

1961 (Mid-Term) 

85.40,861 

31.26,245 

36 60 

29.32.285 

1967 

98,73,357 

4,348.838 

44 05 

4,028.258 


The results 

The election results were disastrous for the Congress; and 
the Jan Congress end the PSP received the quasi-rents. The 
following table would indicate the position * 


TABLE No. 3 
The election results of 1967 


SI 

No. 

Party 

No. of candi- 
dates contested 

No. of seats 
secured 

Remarks 

1. 

Congress 

140 

31 

There are 140 seats 

2. 

Swatantra 

101 

49 

in the Onssa Asse- 

3. 

PSP 

33 

21 

mbiy and one scat 

4. 

CPI 

31 

7 

was declared coun- 

5. 

SSP 

9 

2 

termanded on acc- 

6. 

BJS 

19 

0 

ount of the death 

7. 

Jan Congress 

47 

26 

of an independent 

8. 

Jharkhand 

10 

0 

candidate of the 

9. 

CPI (M) 

10 

1 

Parlakhcmundi 

10. 

SUCI 

2 

0 

constituency. 

11. 

Independents 

201 

3 



The Congress party had calculated to gain 100 seats out of 
140 and it could achieve only 30 p.c. of its expectations. It was a 
debacle for the Congress because even the opposition leaders did 
not anticipate such a disaster for the Congress. For instance, 
Mahatab, while refuting the claims of Bijay Kumir Pani, the 
president of the UtKal Pradesh Committee that the Congress 
would secure 100 assembly seats and 17 to 18 Lok Sabha seats, 
said that “his assessment of the situation was that the Congress 
would fail to return with absolute majority in the elections.”^ 
The Swatantra and the Jan Congress together bagged 75 seats and 
the PSP made the greatest gain at the cost of the Congress, secu- 
ring 21 seats which are equal to the total number of seats (II 4- 10) 
it obtained in 1957 and 1961 elections. The CPI and CPI (M) have 
together got 9 seats as against 4 in 1961. Three independent candi- 
dates came out successful in 1967 elections out of 199,who contested. 

3 Hindustan Standard August 13, 19 '6. 
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One interesting outcome of the election was that nearly 50% 
of the candidates 2 contesting lost their security deposits and major 
casualties were the independents 179 of whom forfeited their depo- 
sits. Among the parties, Swatantra suffered 21 forfeitures, Congress 
18, and Jan Congress 18. 

As regards the three successful independents two of them 
were former Congressmen. Jogesh Chandra Raut, a prominent 
social worker of Banki, was a devoted Congressman and S. N, 
Bhanja Deo the Raja of Kanika, was a Congress minister for a 
long time. They fought against the official Congress candidates and 
won. It is interesting to note that there is, in Orissa, a tendency of 
an increasing number of independents contesting the election and 
a decreasing number of them being successful. The following table 
indicates the position. 


TABLE No. 4 

Number of independents contesting in the elections 


S No 

Year 

No. contested 

No. of success 

p c. of the total 

1. 

1957 

168 

7 

5 

2. 

1961 

182 

7 

5 

3. 

1967 

201 

3 

2 


The above table shows that, the successful independents are 
always few in number The fourth general election has cut their 
figiiic to three. The continuous decline in their number lends to 
bring confidence in the process of politicisation in Orissa. 

IV 

The election process was not complete even after the non- 
Congress government assumed the office on the basis of the results 
announced The Bhubaneswar and Alhagarh constituencies which 
returned two Jan Congress stalwarts. H.K. Mahatab and Pabitra 
Mohan Pradhai , the Deputy Chief Minister in the newly formed 
coalition government, had to ro to polls again following the vaca- 
tion of those seats by them because they had been elected from 
two other constituencies A third seal was lying vacant due to 
the death of a candidate prior to the election in the Parlakhemindi 
constituency. 
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The first bye-election after the new government came to 
power was held in the Parlakhemindi constituency on April 2, 1967. 
There were six candidates in the field the Congress, Swatantra, 
Communist (M) and three independents. The Congress was able 
to retain its seat with a very wide margin of votes. The following 
table would indicate the position : 


TABLE No. 5 

First bye-election in Parlakhemindi, 1967 


SI. No. 

Name of the candidate 

Party 

Votes secured 

1. 

Naila Kurma Naikulu 

Congress 

17,386 

2. 

P.V. Kameswar Rao 

Swatantra 

8.546 

3. 

Jagannaih Misra 

CPI (M) 

2,562 

4. 

Dayalu Das Babuji 

Ind. 

8.9^*) 

5. 

R Venkat Narasiham 

Ind. 

4,099 

6. 

Braja Kishore Pattanaik 

Ind. 

818 


Out of total 72,506 voters, 45,222 exercised their franchise. 
Congress got 17,386 votes constituting 38.44 percent of the total 
votes polled. The Swatantra party now heading the coalition 
government in the State, suffered the defeact at the hands of the 
C ongress in spite of the fact that there was a general decline of 
the public image of the Congress in Orissa and elsewhere. There 
may possibly be four reasons contributing to the Congress victory : 
(a) the Congress candidate was a popular sitting M.L.A., (b) there 
was wrong choice of the Swatantra candidate, (c) there was no 
.straight contest, and (d) the voters chose persons and not parties. 
The Swatantra party’s candidate was neither in 1957 nor in 1961 a 
candidate in the elections, whereas, the Congress candidate had 
won the seat as independent in 1957 and as Congress man in 1961. 
It is interesting to note that out of the six candidates, three were 
old contestants from the same constituency. The CPI (M) candi- 
date was always there notwithstanding his defeats in successive 
elections. The 1%1 election was held under the President’s Rule 
and the 1967 byc-election was conducted under the Swatantra led 
coalition government The Congress obtained 49 33 percent of 
valid votes in 1%1 whereas in 1967 the percentage came down to 
38.44. The Congress, therefore, cannot reasonably claim that this 
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election defeat of the Swatantra party was a public censure. It has, 
thus, no political significance excepting the fact that it has increased 
the scats of the Congress from 30 to 31 

The bye-election in the Bhubaneswar and Alhagarh constitue- 
ncies was an important post-general election event in Orissa 
politics. These two constituencies had returned two veteran Jan 
Congress leaders in February 1967 The bye -election was held in 
April 30, 1967 It is interesting to ncte that the Jan Congress did 
not set up Its candidate m Athagarh constituency which had ear- 
lier returned Pabitra Mohan Pradhan, now the Deputy Chief Mini- 
ster. The Editor of a local daily, Radha Nath Rath, was left to 
fight the election as an independent candidate Rath was a Con- 
gress Minister for a long time and was in the Congress-GP 
coalition government of 19S9. But in the context of decline in 
the Congress prestige he did not accept the Congre^s ticket 
P^wever, the Congress pledged support to him and did not set up 
its own candidate against him The politicians in Orissa, by and 
large, have tlie superstitious belief, it appears that with the said 
editor on their side, they are safe in their saddle fhiee i nportant 
parties, therefore, withdrew ihcir candidates and supported Rath's 
candidature to make him an all partv man The Deputy Chief 
Minister of Orissa who had vacated that seal issued a press state- 
ment staling that according to the terms of electoral alliance with 
all like minded opposition parlies, Athagarh seat was left to the 
Ian Congress to fight against the Congress But now the circums- 
tance have developed in such a wav that Shri Radhinath Rath is 
supported bv various parties Hence Jan C ongress would like to 
respect their wishes and support Shri Rath who contests as an 
independent candidate ” It is interesting to note that notwith- 
standing the official appeal of the Deputy Chief Minister to all 
parties in the same statement to support the candidature of Rath, 
the CPI contested the election against him, which shattered the 
hallow that he was the all party man. The CPI candidate, Braja 
Kishore Pattanaik, has been contesting all the elections from this 
constituency right from 19^2. The Swatantra party (former GP) 
did not contest in 1957 nor did it appear in 1961, but it had set up 
Its candidate against Pabitra Mohan Pradhan in 1967 despite the 
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election understanding between it and the Jan Congress. The 
results of the bye-election made the CPI candidate prominent who 
secured next highest votes. The following table would indicates 
the position; 

TABLE No. 6 

Athagarh bye-election results 


SI. No. 

Candidates 

Parly 

No of Votes 

secured 

1. 

Jasodhara Misra 

Ind. 

914 

2. 

Narasingh Misra 

Ind. 

266 

3 

Braja Kishore Pattani 

CPI 

2.013 

4 

Radhanath Rath 

Ind 

19.340 


The above table shows that Rath secured almost the same 
votes as both the Swatantra and Jan Congress candidates together 
had polled (9,322+ 10,063—19,385) in the general election. 

The result of the bye-election of this constituency not only 
affected the strength of the Jan Congress in the assembly, but 
also Its organisational base. From the Jana Congress point of 
view. It was perhaps not prudent to withdraw from the contest in 
favour of Radhanath Rath The Jan Congress would have retained 
the seat had it decided to contest 

The other bye-clection at Bhubaneswar was caused by the 
vacation of the scat by H.K. Mahatab. There was wide speculation 
about the choice of the candidates. It was disclosed by the PSP 
leaders that the non-Communist opposition parties allotted 
Bhubaneswar to Jan Congress in their limited electoral alliance * 
The Congress had a difficult choice because its candidat' S P 
Mohanty who was badly defeated in the general election reportedly 
refused to face the election ordeal again so soon. The nomination 
of the Congress candidate was filed amidst apparently diffident 
conditions particularly when Mrs. Mahatab’s name was mentioned 
as the Jan Congress candidate. The PSP was anxious to contest 
the election and its candidate Narayan Barisal filed the nomination. 

4. The siatement of the PSP leader, R.M. Das, Apnl 10, 1967. 
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But the President of the Jan Congress requested the PSP to make 
room for the Jan Congress to defend the seat in the bye-election 
and the PSP conceded to their request with a view to further conso- 
lidate the non-Congress front. 

Finally however, nine candidates contested the elections The 
following table would show the relative positions of the candidates: 

TABLE No 7 

Bhubaneswar bye-election results, 1967 


SI No 

Candidate 

Party 

Votes secur 

1 

Subhadid Mahatab 

Jan Congress 

13.565 

2 

Deenabandhu Bainsal 

Congress 

4.704 

3 

Pran Nath Pattanaik 

CPI 

2,118 

4 

Gaurang Charan Paltasmgh 

Ind. 

1,571 

5. 

Raghunath Naik 

Ind 

382 

6 

Giribala Mohanty 

Ind 

350 

7 

Sn Kailash Chahdra Bala 

Ind 

261 

8 

Giridhar Nayak 

Ind 

115 

9 

BC Pattanaik 

Ind 

95 


The number of voters who exercised their franchise was not 
encouraging at all Of 83,365 only 23,160 exercised their Iranchise 
as against 47,036 in the general elections The Jan Congress 
retained the seat with a comfortable ma)orit> 

That there was less enthusiasm among the elections for the 
bye-elections was perhaps owing to the fact that the bye-elections 
were held so soon after the general election The following table 
shows the decline in the number of votes polled m the two bye- 
elections as compared to the general elections • 

TABLE No. 8 

Decline of votes polled b the bye-elections 


SUNo. Constituency 

Total \otes 

General election 

Bye-election 

-f or — 

J Atbagarh 

2. Bhubaneswar 

63.207 

83.244 

34,802 

47,036 

23,491 

23,160 

- 11,311 

- 23,876 
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With the completion of the bye-elections, the election to the 
Orissa assembly was complete. The final party position in the 
assembly is as follows . Swatantra— 49, Jan Congress— 25, Congress 
-31, PSP— 21. CPI— 7, SSP— 2, CPKM)~2 and independents-4. 

V 

An autopsy on the nature of the contests would reveal that 
the electoral adjustments between the opposition parties in 1957 
did not constitute any fundamental difference over the earlier 
elections. There were more straight contests notwithstanding the 
sprinkling of minor parties and independents, for instance, in the 
1961 mid-term elections-80 in all as against 60 in 1967. There were 
53 such contests in the second general elections of 1957. If we 
take the party-wise break up, the relative advantage gained by 
each of the parties would be discernible The following table 
would indicate the position: 

TABLE No. 9 

Straight contests : Party-wise break up 


Parties 

1967 

1961 

1957 

SWA (GP) 

43 

65 

32 

PSP 

8 

7 

9 

CPI 

- 

4 

10 

sSP 

1 

- 

- 

JC 

8 

Jnd. 4* 

2 

Total 

60 

80 

53 


* Independent means disguised Congressmen. 

It may be found from the above table that the Swatantra 
party had direct fight with the Congress in 43 constituencies in 
1967, 65 in 1961 and 32 in 1957. The PSP got chances in 8 consti- 
tuencies in 1967, 7 in 1961 and 9 in 1957. The other parties inclu- 
ding Jan Congress had somewhat similar opportunity in 1967. 
The results of such direct contests were spectacular. The following 
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table would indicate the position : 

TABLE No. 10 
Results of straight contests 


SI No 

Name of the Party 

Success in the election 



1967 

1961 19bl 

I 

Swatantra/GP 

34 

32 22 

2 

PSP 

8 

2 3 

L 

C PI 

- 

1 3 

4 

Jan Congicss 

5 

Was not formed 


The above table indicates that in 1967 the Swatantra party 
oaggcd 34 out of its 49 seats by straight contests, PSP got 8 out of 
Its 21 and Jan Congress secured 5 out ot its 26 seats The net 
result IS quite substantial and it brings hopes for future electoral 
t vJjustments 

Let us noNN turn to another intciesting tealure of the election 
The two partners in the loose alliance-Swalantra and the Jan 
CougrC’is- tiiugiu iinst each other 11 20 constituencies and the 
result v*as detrimental to their interests The following Table 
would indicate the position . 

TABLE No. 11 

Analysis of the contests between Swatantra and Jan Congress 


St No Description 


Number of Scars 
contested and los» 


1 Number of constituencies where both fought 20 

2. Number of seats lost to Congress 9 

3 Number of scats won by the Jan Congress 9 

4 Number ot seats secured by Swatantra 2 


If wc take the distnct-wisc break up, it would be found that 
in ten districts out of thirteen there was no adjustment between the 
partners and, therefore, they faced each other in the election. The 
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following table indicates the position : 

TABLE No. 12 

DistricNwise break-up of Jan Congress — Swatantra contest 


SI.No. 

District 

No. of coostituencies where 
both fought in the election 

No. of such seats 
lost to Congress 

1. 

Mayurbhanja 

2 

1 

2. 

Balasore 

3 

1 

3. 

Cuttack 

3 

0 

4. 

Pun 

3 

2 

5. 

Gaixjam 

3 

3 

6. 

Koraput 

1 

I 

7. 

Phulbiri 

1 

0 

8. 

Sambalpur 

2 

1 

9. 

Keonjhar 

1 

0 

10. 

Dhenkanal 

1 

0 


The above table is self-explanatory. The figures above make 
one significant point, that in the coastal districts like Balasore, 
Cuttack and Puri, the influence of the Jan Congress is considerable 
and it has allowed the Swatantra party to monopolise the western 
Orissa for the time being. The Congress also has not been able 
to make any dent in these districts because instead of extending its 
influence through sustained, hard organizational work, it relied 
upon the tactics of inducing the Ganatantra Parishad or Swatantra 
MLAs to cross over to its side. 

Another significant picture that is discernible from the election 
records indicates that the CPI and CPI (M) fought against each 
other which resulted in defeating some of their sitting members. The 
following table would illustrate the point : 

TABLE No. 13 

Contest between CPI and CPI (M) in 1967 


SI. No. Description Seats 

t . Number of constituencies where both fought each other 4 

2. Number of such seats lost to Congress or others 4 

3. Number of seats won by the CPI Nil 

4. Number of seats won by the CPI (M) Nil 
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If we take the most important Communist constituency, it 
would be found that their mutual fight was resoonsiblc for the 
defeat of the sitting Communist member, Kama Chandra Ram. 
Ram as the CPI candidate secured 4,440 voles and his CPI(M) rival 
Ramesh Chandra Panda got 6,594 votes. The total Communist 
votes were 11,034. As against this, the Congress which gained the 
scat secured only 9,995 votes. 

Despite the fact that there was almost universal condemnation 
of the assault made on the Prime Minister during her Orissa 
tour, she could not swing the voters in favour of the Congress 
candidates. The Congress lost elections in three of the five consti- 
tuencies which she visited. Another peculiar feature of the election 
in Orissa was that as many as 953 voters living on the Orissa- 
Andhra border exercised their franchise twice-first in Andhra 
Pradesh election and then in Orissa election. Even though the area 
continues to be administered by the Orissa government, the 
Andhra government managed to enrol them as their voters on the 
ground of the wrong report of the delimitation commission. 
Lastly, the government servants in Orissa were asked not only 
to be impartial but to appear to be so in a circular issued by the 
Chief Secretary of Orissa on the e\e of election The government 
employees were told that while they should make usual arrange- 
ments to enable the ministers to carry out iheir responsibilities, 
they should not organise election meetings or be present at such 
meetings.^ Notwithstanding this circular, there wc-e sporadic 
leports of violation of the said order and the press was bringing to 
the notice of the government and the public the allegations of 
partisanship of some government servants. ^ However, the election 
passed off smoothly without any noticeable tempering of ballot 
papers by the civil servants. 

The constituencies where the Congress Ministers were defeated 
deserve close attention. Out of fourteen ministers and deputy 
ministers as many as eight were defeated in the election. Their 

5. February 4, 1967. 

6. There were cases of such violation in Bhadrak, Balasore, Cuttack and 
Sambalpur districts. Even an employee was suspended for taking active 
part in party politics in the Sambalpur district. 
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performance is given below: 5" 


TABLE No. 14 

Showing comparnfiye voting figures secured by the defeated 
ministers and the opponents 


Constituency 

No. 

Votes polled by 
Ministers 

Winner’s 

votes 

Total anti- 
Congress votes 

Total valid 

votes 

3. 

7,128 

14,974 

21,370 

28,428 

21. 

15.765 

36.309 

36,309 

32.074 

23. 

6,^1 

14,798 

31.905 

38,676 

29. 

18,805 

26,924 

27,699 

46.504 

46. 

13,162 

32,069 

32,069 

45,231 

79. 

5,974 

7,531 

8,322 

14,296 

104. 

9.739 

19,988 

19.988 

29.727 


The above table make it clear that the people had become 
bitter against the Congress government and particular ministers 
and deputy ministers. There was an allegation of moral lerpitude 
against a deputy minister and other charges of corruption against 
all others. The defeat of so many members of the Council of 
Ministers was clear censure against the way the government were 
run and the policies they followed. 

VI 

Let us now turn to examine the causes of the defeats of the 
Congress in Orissa. The first cause of the Congress debacle was 
ascribed to the continuance of Sadasiv Tripathy as the Chief 
Minister on the eve of election. There was persistent demand for 
the change of leadership because of the perpetual illness of the 
Chief Minister. A group of Orissa Congress MLAs met the Prime 
Minister and urged for effecting the change soon and the State 
UPCC chief also met the Congress High Command on this issue. 
There was hectic parleys at Bombay during the AlCC session in 
May 1966 to find out a solution to this problem. The Congress 
High Command decided to let the stalemate continue to the detri- 
ment of the Congress. Meanwhile, the Chief Minister continued to 
be bed-ridden and was unable to attend the office. The State was 

7. Ooe of the defeated ministers was a contestant for Lok Sabha. His voting 
figures have not been included in Table No. 14. 
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passing through the drought period; the election was knocking at 
the door. Hence, the UPCC was anxious to make some arrangement 
for preparing itself to organise the election work of the party. Under 
the written advice of the Congress President, « Biju Pattanaik was 
entrusted with the entire election work. Kamaraj sent a copy of 
that letter to Tripathy for information. On receipt of the copy of 
that letter, Tripathy wrote to the Congre>s President in which he 
made certain remarks casting aspersions against his cabinet colle- 
agues and others working wiih him. A few days later, he changed 
the portfolios of many of his ministers and deputy ministers which 
took them by surprise. Hence, out of his 13 colleagues 12 tendered 
joint resignation on September 8, 1966 This change of portfolios 
of the ministers was a deliberate act to tarnish the image of his 
colleagues. The alleged collusion of the Chief Minister with the 
two former Chief Ministers, H. K Mahatab and Naba Krushna 
Chaudhury, who were leading the “Congress hatao” movement in 
the State, was apparently corroborated by his action. Not only this, 
he released all the letters recieved and written by him to the press 
from his sick bed putting the entire blame on the resigning Ministers 
and their leader Biju Pattanaik. He also went to the extent of 
levelling specific charges against the striking ministers and Biju 
Pattanaik. Thus, the charges and counter charges which were 
published m the news papers completely exposed them to the public 

criticism The Congress image had thus shattered to pieces before 
the voters went to polls. 

The second cause of the Congress defeat was the Congress 
High Command particularly Kamaraj himelf. It mas be noted here 
that Kamaraj took 46 days to effect the settlement on a matter which 
was of supreme importance to his organisation He made also 
certain public statcmenis against Biju Pattanaik in the Press Confer- 
ence which helped the opposition to attack the Congress with docu- 
mentary evidence. Sanjiva Reddy was sent to Orissa as an emissary 
of the Congress President on October 13, 1966 and some sort of 
a settlement was arrived at. The Congress High Command look a 
considerable time to decide on the course of action against the 
dissidents who ultimately left the organisation and formed the Jan 

8. August 23. 1966. 
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Congress. They were given long time to establish themselves before 
action was mooted against them. The dilly dallying policy of the 
Congress High Command was responsible for weakening the Congress 
in Orissa. It was found from the press reports that Kamaraj and 
G.L. Nanda, the former Home Minister, were more critical of the 
Orissa leaders in whose hands they left the organisation and the 
government in Orissa than the opnosition leaders. 

The formation of Jan Congress with important Congress 
leaders like, Mahatab of coastal Orissa and Pabitra Mohan Pradhan 
of the princely states’ areas was the major factor in hastening the 

Congress debacle in Orissa. 

The next cause was the agitational politics in Orissa led by the 
students. The historic students strike of September 26, 1964 which 
continued till November 24, 1964 took the shape of a mass agitation 
against the then Mitra Ministry. The leakage of the CBl report 
was detrimental to the leaders in Orissa. G. L. Nanda’s role in 
the students agitation, it is alleged, threw discipline out of the 
educational institutions and put the seal of approval on what the 
opposition parties were saying of the Mitra Ministry. Nanda as a 
former strike leader led the Orissa students to victory at the cost o\ 
Orissa government and Congress. A few days later Mitra Ministry 
fell on account of the findings of the cabinet sub-committec on the 
CBI report against Mitra and Biju Pattanaik. This had demoralising 
effects on the Congress leadership in the State The movement for 
the non-payment of irrigation taxes led by the PSP took the foim 
of mass agitation on the eve of the election which brought impressive 
results for the opposition. The movement to establish two more 
Universities on regional consideration was another important aspect 
of the agitational politics which succeeded in forcing the government 
to enact the necessary laws for the purpose. Frequent submission 
to the pressures and agitations took away the reason from the 
operational politics and hence the debacle. 

The next cause of the Congress discomfiture was its collusion 
with the bureaucracy. The Persian proverb which says “when the 
ruler of a country takes pinch of salt without payment, his officers 
loot the whole country” was in action in Orissa during this period. 
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The CBI report, Pradeep scandal, allegation against the Chief 
Secretary, the allegations about the tractor transactions, the Con- 
tempt of Courts proceedings against the top judicial officers of the 
State, clearly make the impression that the Congress rule was suffer- 
ing from a serious ailment which required immediate treatment.® 

The limited electoral adjustment made by the opposition 
parties contributed another factor to the rout of the Congress. For 
instance, excepting 20 seals, in the rest of 120 constituencies there 
was adjustment between the Swatantra and Jan Congress. The PSP 
also had to a limited extent some electoral understanding with the 
Jan Congress. Their united move, therefore, was one of the impor- 
tant causes of the Congress debacle. The wrong choice of candidates 
was yet another factor which led to the Congress debacle. There 
were some new entrants, young and erstwhile Congress critics, 
fighting with the Congress ticket against stalwarts of the opposition; 
at many places the voices of the local workers were drowned and no 
heed was given to their opinion; there were cases w^here the long 
standing Congress workers were denied the Congress ticket forcing 
them to contest as independents.*^ and it was a matter of common 
knowledge that a number of camouflaged Congress men were fighting 
against the Congress in the election. There were cases of putting 
the ring in the wrong fingers also. For instance, Biju Pattanaik 
contested from the Patkura constituency and the sitting MLA of 
the said constituency was asked to stand from another place. As a 
result, both of them were defeated. Gadadhar Dutla. a former 
Congress chief whip, was not nominated in the first instance by the 
PEC, but he fought and got a ticket to contest from another consti- 
tuency in which he was not interested.** Hence he was defeated. 

9. See in this context the CBI report published by the PSP branch in Orissa. 
Sec also the booklet called ‘Pradeep scandal* circulated by Nishamoni 
Khuntia, the PSP leader. There was a case of defamation instituted by 
Sibaiaman, the Chief Secretary of Orissa against the Prajatantra concerning 
certain publication in that paper against him. It was later withdrawn. 

10. Jogesh Chandra Raut a former Congress MLA, when he was refused the 
Congress ticket, contested as an independent candidate and won. 

11. Acctirding to Dutla some Congress leaders were responsible for his defeat 
as they conspired against him almost openly during the election. See his 
statement of March I, 1967, as published in the local dailies. 
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Thus, the selection of the candidates and the places for them were 
not made on scientific lines and as such the Congress faced the 
music. Another cause of the Congress debacle was its inability to 
hold the price line and check corruption in the State. The post- 
devaluation economic crisis further accentuated popular feeling 
against the Congress. 


VII 

If we take the perspective of the politics in Orissa, it may be 
said that the Congress has lost the battle but not the war. Even 
though its strength in the assembly has been reduced to 31, it has 
secured 12,15,868 votes thus emerging as the largest single party in 
terms of votes. It cannot be taken as a dead force because of its 
defeat in the electi'^n so long as the parent organisation at the 
national level exists. Even in Orissa, Congress has its hold in all 
districts including the home districts of the Swatantra leaders The 
following table would indicate the position: 


TABLE No, 15 



Position of the Congress in the Swatantra 

s rongholds 

- 

SI.No. 

Districts 

Congress 

Sv^atantra> 

-G P. 



1957 

1967 

1957 

1967 

1. 

Balangir 

65993 

65664 

200896 

155690 

2. 

Kalahandi 

77823 

49981 

182595 

1 10876 

3. 

Dhenkanal 

60277 

39563 

122298 

56203 

4. 

Sundergarh 

53573 

44071 

107752 

70055 

5. 

Mayurbhanj 

47293 

56815 

46878 

53978 

6. 

Keonjhar 

37807 

22517 

65720 

40147 


The table above shows that within the last decade of party 
warfare the Congress has not been thrown out of the princely 
states’ areas. In fact, these six districts, by and large, are respon- 
sible for dividing Orissa on geopolitics line resulting m perpetual 
political instability in the State. This trend is likely to continue 
for some years to come till education expands in those areas suffi- 
ciently enough to admit progressive parties to penetrate into the 
social and political set up there 

The most important vintage of the post-election period in 
Orissa in the formation of the coalition government led by the 
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Swatantra party. The joint meeting of the Swatantra and Jan 
Congress held on March 6, 1%7, elected R. N. Singh Deo as the 
leader of the coalition parties and P. M. Pradhan as the deputy 
leader. The Governor of Orissa invited Singh Deo to from the 
government on the same day on receipt of the proceedings of the 
joint meeting of the Swatantra and Jan Congress legislature parties 
from their Secretaries. Earlier both the leaders of the Swatantra and 
Jan Congress wrote a letter to the Governor stating therein their 
joint 21-point programme and plan to form a coalition government 
in Orissa. The new government was sworn in on March 8, 1967, 

The role of the PSP, the most active partner in the “Congress 
hatao” movement, is significant in the new pattern of the Orissa 
politics. It was speculated in the press following the statement of 
Mahatab and P.B. Pradhan that the PSP would join the coalition 
government. Mahatab said in a statement that the Jan Congress 
and the Swatantra had long ago combined together to defeat the 
Congress and form an alternative government m the State with the 
cooperation of the PSP and other parties. He, therefore, suggested 
that the Swatantra-Jan Congress coalition in the State should try 
to take the PSP into confidence and work in cooperation with them 
in the best interest of the people and the government. In reply to 
a joint letter of Singh Deeo and P. B. Pradhan, the Chairman of the 
State PSP, Rabindra Mohan Das, said that the coalition govern- 
ment could count on support of his party only on all progressive 
measures. He also made it clear that his party “shall function in 
the legislature as an independent party and decide our course of 
action on the merits of the issues that will come befoie the legisla- 
ture and try to carry out our own election manifesto.” This view 
was further clarified by S.N. Dwivedy, PSP leader. He said that “no 
definite proposal had been made to the PSP for its participation in 
the Swatantra-Jan Congress coalition in Orissa nor was such a thing 
in the offing.” Dwivedy also said that no attempt had ever been 
made in Orissa to unite all opposition elements to discuss the feasi- 
bility of a joint party or a joint programme. The Swatantra party 
and the Jan Congress had formed a coalition and they had “decided 
to have a Swatantra-led government. It do' •» not represent the 
opinion of all opposition parties, nor did we have any responsibility 
for its formation.” These clearcut statements ended the speculation 
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and left the two coalescents to proceed with their joint-programme. 
Thus, the coalition government lost the active, vocal and effective 
opposition party that routed the Congress in the coastal area and 
which was once upon a time the party to the joint-alliance with the 
then Ganatantra Parishad. 

Even though the SSP has declared its unconditional support 
for six months with right to “point out mistakes whenever they 
occur” the PSP and the Communists together with the Congress in 
the opposition Would not, it is speculated, allow the coalition to 
live its full tenure of five years. 


VIII 

The open invitation of N.G. Ranga, the President of all India 
Swatantra party, to the Jan Congress leaders to join the Swatantra 
party brings a positive insight into the thinking of the Swatantra 
leaders on their future prospects and plans in Orissa. If the Jan 
Congress decides in favour of joining the Swatantra, it is politi- 
cally a sound proposition. But if its nostalgic attitude brings inter- 
necine relation because of Swatantra’s political conservatism, then 
it would lead itself to political abyss. 

Another possibility is that the failure of the Jan Congress to 
produce a visible impact on the Orissa’s economic and political 
conditions may cause desertion and devitalisation of its rank and 
file as has been the recent experience ol the Bangla Congress in the 
West Bengal. In case, there would be a move to merge with the 
Swatantra party, it would amount to put them in a political oblivion. 
If that happens, it may safely be predicted that the Jan Congress 
workers and most of its leaders would return to their parent organi- 
sation. 
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P. N. Masaldan 

ELECTIONS IN UTTAR 
PRADESH -SOME ASPECTS 


Politics of the State of Uttar Pradesh since its formation in 
1950 has been, until the 1967 elections, the politics of the Cong- 
ress party. In fact ever since the achievement of independence in 
1947, the State was placed under the government of the Congress 
party. The Congress leadership in the State, very appropriately, 
built up a strong base for itself among the rural masses of the 
State by introducing some fundamental land reforms giving the 
peasantry proprietory rights over the land they tilled or complete 
:>eouriiy of tenure. A number of schemes were launched for the 
uplift of the countryside. They were also given a feeling of parti- 
cipation in the management of some local matters through the 
panchayati raj system. All these measures carried the Congress 
in power through the years. There was only a weak opposition 
in the State legislature. But during the second half of the twenty- 
year period since independence, the opposition began to grow 
more important. The ruling party steadily lost its popularity on 
account of a number of factors, such as general economic hard- 
ship, disgust with corruption in the administration which was 
supposed to be sheltered by corrupt politicians, internal dissen- 
sions in the ruling party, and decline in its leadership. In the 
elections of 1952, the opposition and independent candidates toge- 
ther secured a little over 52 percent of the total votes polled. In 
ten years’ time-in the elections of 1962, this percentage rose 
to 63%. 

Of the opposition parties, before the fourth general elections, 
the Jana Sangh had a steady growth. It had emerged as the largest 
opposition group in the State assembly after the elections of 1962. 
It had nearly fifty members in a house of 430. The socialist parties 
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also had a good position in the assembly but they failed to combine 
and constitute a single group or party in the legislature which 
could have been larger than the Jana Sangh group. It must also 
be mentioned that upto 1966 there was no Muslim communal 
group of any importance in the politics of the State. 

The position of the different parties on the eve of the fourth 
elections was as follows : 


TABLE 1 


Party 

Position in January 67 

Position after 
1962 elections 

Coogress 

275 

249 

P.S.P. 

9 

38 

Communsit 

n 

14 

Jana Sangh 

45 

49 

Socialists (now SSP.) 

35 

24 

Swatantra 

12 

11 

Hindu Mahasabha 

2 

2 

Republican 

6 

8 

Independents 

25 

31 


II 

For the purpose of the fourth general elections, the total area 
of the State, 1I36S4 sq. miles, and its population of about 80 
millions, were divided into 425 assembly constituencies and 85 Lok 
Sabha constituencies. The total electorate in Uttar Pradesh came 
to about 421 lakh voters. Over 80 percent of the voters were rural 
people. The polling programme had to be staggered for the sake 
of administrative convenience as also for the convenience of the 
voters of the hill areas. The first day of polling was 15 February 
and the last 21 February, after which date polling was pending only 
in two out of 425 constituencies. 

Elaborate and adequate polling arrangements had been made 
by the Election Commission in all the constituencies. Good publicity 
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was given in advance, through the Press, as to how the voters 
were to conduct themselves inside the polling booths. Detailed 
instructions were issued also for the guidance of the presiding 
officers. 

For the 425 assembly seats, there were 3,027 candidates in 
the field. For the 85 Lok Sabha seats, their number was 507. In 
the case of the assembly seats, 1237 viz. no less than 40 percent of 
the total were independent candidates. For the Lok Sabha seats, 
the number of independent candidates was 191 i.e. 37.7 percent of 
the total candidates in the field. 

The main parties which had put up candidates were : 

TABLE 11 


Party Numbers of Candidates 



For Assembly 

For Lok Sabha 

Congress 

425 

85 

Jan^ Sangh 

401 

77 

Saijyukt Socialist 

254 

43 

Swatantra 

207 

38 

Communist 

96 

17 

Communist (M) 

57 

6 

Republican 

168 

24 

Praja Socialist 

167 

27 


The procedure foi selecting the candidates has by now become 
standardised so far as the larger, well-organised, parties arc concer- 
ned. The proposals are sent up by the local units of the various 
parties to their respective State-level Parliamentary Boards set up 
for the purpose. In the case of the parties with a national organi- 
sation also, the lists of party candidates are finalised by the CEC. 
What actually happens in the CEC is that different factions try to 
get included the greatest possible number of their faithful suppor- 
ters, All parties, including the most leftist, keep in mind the 
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caste and religious structure of the electorate in the various consti* 
tuencies while adopting candidates for them. These considerations 
are usually not of decisive importance but they sometimes may 
prove of crucial value in securing votes which may not be obtained 
on any other basis. Another consideration in the selection cf 
candidates has been regional ties. An outsider is known to be 
less welcome than one belonging to the area constituting the const!* 
tuency. In the case of the Congress in particular, an important 
consideration was whether a particular candidate was a member or 
not. This party, gerterally speaking, gave preference to sitting 
members 


III 

The parties in the field in U. P. did not produce any manifesto 
or programme addressed to the voters of the State specifically. The 
general manifesto of each party was the basis of its programme and 
election promises. The State being rural, poor, and over-populated, 
the people were concerned more about programmes or promises 
bearing on improvement of agriculture, measures to reduce pre- 
ssure on land, population control, etc. The State also has a sizeable 
Muslim minority and a large proportion of its total population is 
comprised of persons belonging to scheduled castes and backward 
classes. Therefore, portions of the party programmes dealing with 
measures to safeguard the interests of minority groups and back- 
ward sections were also of particular importance. 

The ruling party, the Congress, promised, in its manifesto, 
better implementation of land reform legislation, a new deal for 
agriculture labour, an extensive programme of minor irrigation, 
development of a strong cooperative movement to provide rural 
credit, and development of animal husbandry on modern scientific 
lines. Speedy and elTective steps to check population growth were 
also included. The manifesto also promised special attention to 
the needs of scheduled castes and scheduled tribes and other econo- 
mically under-privileged classes. For the minority groups, the 
Congress promised to strive diligently for strengthening secular 
forces and to produce an atmosphere of unity and national integra- 
tion. Conscious of the widespread dissatisfaction with the administra- 
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tive machinery, the Congress party’s manifesto also stated that 
constant efforts would be made to secure the utmost integrity, cflFi- 
ciency and economy. 

The Jana Sangh promised to give the first priority to agricul- 
ture, with greater emphasis on what it called intensive cultivation. 
All facilities were to be provided to the farmer to enable him to 
increase food production. Even insurance of farm produce was to 
be arranged. The breed of cattle must be improved and a legal ban 
on cow slaughter was to be imposed after amending the Constitution 
for this purpose. The party promised a master plan to ensure irriga- 
tion for every field. Special mention was made of making the 
‘‘provincial” language the official language at the provincial level. 
The party promised to “emancipate the nation from the shackles of 
the English language”. It promised to expeditiously implement 
various schemes for the rehabilitation of Hindu refugees from 
Pakistan. While promising a programme for the backward classes, 
it stated that it would not allow development of a vested interest in 
backwardness. People with low income were to be given all facili- 
ties enjoyed by backward classes. 

The strange thing about the manifesto and programme put 
forward by the SSP was that it spoke not in terms of what a SSP 
government would do but in terms of what a “non-Congress State 
government” would or should do. It sometimes spoke of “the SSP 
and the government connected with it.” Thus it clearly showed a 
lack of confidence in its abilitv to constitute a government of its 
own or one dominated by it. The party’s programme idso mention- 
ed the improvement of agriculture as the biggest job of the day. 
It promised the abolition of land revenue (though not of all taxation) 
and more irrigation water. It promised special opportunities for 
women, sudras, hanjans, adivasis, and “backward castes among 
minorities.” The manifesto was generally of a negative kind-lot of 
criticism of the Congress administration and not many specific pro- 
grammes of its own. 

One of the major aims of the Swatant a party, so said its 
manifesto, was to help the farmer to grow enough food for the 
people. It promised to abolish land revenue and to reduce taxes 
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generally. It said that the party’s first concern would be to provide 
the necessities of life for the common man, “a better life to the 
people here and now.” It promised a fair deal for labour, both 
industrial and agricultural. For the minorities and members of the 
backward classes, it promised effective implementation of the pro- 
visions of the Constitution for the protection of their rights and 
interests. It would not oppose the establishment of associations 
intended to protect the rights of a particular class or community. 
The party also advocated a check on corruption by creation of 
an independent authority on the lines of the Scandinavian Om- 
budsman. 

The Communist Party of India also stood for the abolition of 
land revenue and its substitution by a tax on agricultural income. 
It wanted far-reaching land reforms, including the break up of “the 
existing concentration of land in the hands of landlords and big 
farmers.” Share-croppers must be granted stable occupancy rights 
in their holdings. All “surplus land” should be distributed among 
agricultural labourers and poor peasants. A network of credit 
institutions in rural areas was advocated, along with the cancellation 
of all “usurous debts of small cultivators and agricultural labourers 
to landlords and big moneylenders. “Fertilisers at reduced prices 
and adequate irrigation facilities were recommended. State help 
for scheduled castes and people who lived in backward conditions 
was to be improved . The Muslim minority as also all other religi- 
ous minorities were to be given full protection in matters relating to 
their culture, language and religious beliefs. Urdu language was to 
be given its due place in States like Uttar Pradesh. All facilities 
for education in Urdu upto the highest stage were to be provided. 
For off icial purposes also, Urdu should be used as the second 
language in a State like Uttar Pradesh. The party took a clear 
stand against the banning of slaughter of cattle, though it wanted 
positive steps to improve livestock 

The PSP promised, in its manifesto, to introduce comprehensive 
and coordinated food policy whose implementation would result in 
greater food production and its equitable distribution. Land 
revenue was to be replaced by agricultural income-tax. A land army 
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was to be mobilised to bring under cultivation land reclaimed by 
State efforts. The peasant was to be assured of remunerative 
prices and the rich peasants were to be made to sell a fixed percen- 
tage of their surplus produce to the government. Irrigation 
facilities were to be improved Cooperative farming was to be 
introduced on lands reclaimed through the efforts of the State but 
the idea of joint stock companies in the field of agriculture was 
rejected by the party. As a part of the food problem, the growth 
of population was to be checked. The party was committed to 
equality and social justice. It was to try to uplift the scheduled 
cMstes through extensive economic programmes. The administrative 
machinery was to be geared to the tasks to be undertaken by the 
creation of new administrative cadres 

The programmes of the dificrcnt parlies base been reviewed 
above mainl> as they concerned the major problems ot a Stale like 
Uttar Pradesh But during the election campaign, the candidates 
and their supporteis had to concentrate on tv\o or three general 
issues which were of common concern to the masses and which 
were within their comprehension. So far as such issues were 
concerned, there was an effective blurring of the stands taken by 
ne different parties They all tried to gam popular approval first 
by criticising the record oi the the existing government, and, 
secondly, by promising relict from the worries and problems m the 
everyday life of the common man. The niceties of difference^ in 
the approach and methods to be adopted in their solution were not 
so important m the efforts to win over the vote of 'he common man. 

It we lea\c aside the issues taken up in ihc party manifestoes 
and consider here only such questions and Issues as were of interest 
and concern to a large body of common people, we may divide them 
into three categories. There were first questions raised by the 
opposition leaders and candidates to run down the ruling Cong 
ress party and to beat the government with. Scarcity of food, high 
cost ol living, corruption in administration and high places, were 
most commonly mentioned questions of this category. Abolition 
of land revenue was also one such question. There were issues of 
another category which interested particular classes or communities. 
Uttar Pradesh was having a strike of State government employees 
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since eaily December 1966. Thousands of these non-gazetted 
employees and their close relations were keenly interested in the 
improvement of their emoluments mainly in the form of cnhai ced 
dearness allowance. Most politicians participating in the election 
compaign had to take a stand on the question. A large body of 
Muslim voters in the State were interested in the issue of the status 
of the Urdu language as an official language and a language for 
instruction in schools. No candidate or his supporter could ignore 
this issue in a State likfc Uttar Pradesh. A third issue of this clas^ 
was that of cow slaughter. The State has a large population of 
orthodox Hindus, and with an agitation going on for ban on cow 
slaughter, some communal parties with a sectarian appeal stood 
to gain votes in the State by ch mpioning a legal ban on cow 
slaughter throughout the country. A third category of issues were 
of a local or territorial interest. The most important in this cate- 
gory was the question of a separate Hill State for the hill districts of 
Uttar Pradesh. Considerable votes were to be gained or lost in the 
hill areas by the stand taken by candidates contesting the seats there. 
Generally, the Congress candidates wanted to cash in on this 
promise. IV 

In the great majority of constituencies, there were multi-cor- 
nered contests, although the main contestants usually were not more 
than three or four. This situation was indicative of the failure of 
the opposition parlies to come to electoral understandings, cither ot 
a general nature or in particular constituencies. Only in a small 
number of constituencies, where some big gun of the ruling party was 
to be opposed, such understandings were reached for all practical 
purposes. No grand strategy was, therefore, adopted in Uttar 
Pradesh by the opposition parties to give straight fights to the ruling 
party. The comparatively less well-organised parlies, which did not 
possess a large network of branches or a large army of campaigners, 
such as the SSP tended to concentrate their resources on a smaller 
number of prestige scats. Caste and communal consideration figured 
in the strategy of almost all political parties including the leftist. 
Hidden factional divisions in the Congress, as well as some other 
parties, were sought to be exploited by the rival candidates to their 
advantage. Quite often the beneficiaries of such internal dissensions 
w^e the independent candidates. In the Lucknow parliamentary 
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constituency, for example, the Congress faction which was not 
happy with the selection of the party candidate worked not very 
secretly for the independent candidate. 


While considering the election strategies and fronts etc. special 
mention may ue made of the role of organisations which gave advice 
to some religious communities. The most important of these was 
the Muslim Majlis-i-Mushawarat i. e Muslim Advisory Council 
This organisation was formed in August 1964. Its avowed aim was 
to promote the interests of Muslims and to secure the continuation 
of the personal laws of Muslims (as against the adoption of a 
uniform civil code covering the Muslims also), and to secure for the 
Urdu language a higher status in the State The Mushawaral was, 
it appears, formed with a view to sway the Muslim voters in 
the fourth general elections according to the strategy of the 
eaders of the organisation. At least in this State, the leadership of 
this body wanted to “tcich a lesson” to the ruling Congress party. 
It was oppo’^ed to the Congress candidates, particulary Muslim 
Congressmen, and to the Jana Sangh candidates It did not consi- 
der it feasible to put up its own candidates in any constituency but 
It declared its support for 37 Lok Sabha candidates and 137 assembly 
candidates Of these candidates, the largest number were contest- 
ing on the SSP ticket. The second largest number belonged to the 
Swatantra; independents came third and the PSP fourth. Candi- 
dates belonging to Republican and the two Communist parties also 
were adopted but in smaller numbers, the smallest being that of the 
( ommunist Party (M) candidates. The President of the U. P. 
Majlis 1 -Mushawaral explained that the Majlis had selected for its 
backing only those candidates who were non-communal in outlook, 
honest and progressive. However, owing to the over-zealousness of 
the President of the UP Majlis, who had unsavoury Muslim League 
associations in the pie- 1 947 period, to whip up the grievances of the 
Muslim minority against the Congress party, the Majlis came to be 
w'idelv suspected and accused of injecting a strong doze of commu- 
nalism once again in the politics of the Stale. The extremism of 
the UP branch was disowned even by the ^'entral organisation of the 
Majlis itself. It was condemned by some other Muslim organisations 
of the State also c.g. the Jamiat-Ulema-i-Hind. In some constituencies 
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at least, the support of the Majlis seems to have proved not an asset 
but a liability for it drove away a large section of non-Muslim voters 
to other candidates. Although the Majlis had said it would support 
non-Congress candidates and, therefore, it did not announce its 
support for any Congress candidate, it was known in the case of the 
Balrampur parliamentary constituency that the Majlis leaders had 
informally campaigned for the Congress candidate, Subhadra Joshi, 
who had a good reputation of being a strong champion of the 
minority community. This support produced a strong reaction 
against Subhadra among Hindu voters, many of whom were driven 
to give their vote to the rival Jana Sangh candidate, Atal Behari 
Vajpayee. The influence of the Majlis on the Muslim voters was, 
however, limited only. The Shia sect of the Muslim population of 
State was comparatively less amenable to the advice of the Majlis. 
Generally, they favoured the Congress candidates. 

One or two other religious minority groups were also given 
advice regarding the casting of their votes by their religious and 
other leaders here and there in the State. The Archbishop of Agra, 
for example, issued on b February, 1967 a statement of the Catholic 
Bishops Conference of India calling attention to certain principles 
to be kept in mind by the followers. The candidates chosen by the 
Catholic voters “should be men of character, integrity and ability 
men who will stand for the equal treatment of scheduled castes and 
backward classes irrespective of religion", and they “ should belong 
to a party which will uphold the liberty and dignity of the human 
person, defend the freedom of religion and conscience., and respect 
the right to private property, thus checking totalitarian tendencies." 
The disqualifying reference was clearly against leftist parties. 

V 

The election campaign in Uttar Pradesh gathered momentum 
rather late. This was largely the result of unusual delay in the 
selection of candidates by the largest party, the ruling Congress 
party, owing to its own internal feuds. The delay was partly due 
to long, though largely infructuous, efforts of the opposition parties, 
particularly the leftist, to come to some kind of electoral alliances, 
in most of the constituencies in Uttar Pradesh, there was hardly 
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any campaigning until the middle of Janui ry i c. one month prior 
to the polling. Vigorous activity on behalf of the various candi- 
dates commenced only towards the close of the month. The sub- 
dued nature of the campaign in most parts of the State can be 
explained, in part, also by the higher cost of cverythihg Agents of 
the candidates had to be paid higher wages, the cost of transport, 
loudspeakers, badges, printing of propaganda literature, etc. had 
become much greater than during the earlier elections. The two 
main forms of canvassing were ii) personal cont :ct on behalf of the 
candidate and (li) public meetings organised in different parts of the 
constituencies The unpopularity f the ruling party was so great 
in the urban areas that most of the public meetings of the Congress 
candidates were disturbed and, many times, had to be abandoned. 
In the urban constituencies, mobile agents with a loudsjseakcr fitted 
on the conveyance were commonly used. Small procession ^ with 
placards and somekmd of music or lania.sh^ were also used. 

A liberal use ot pamphlets was made onl> by the most rich of 
the candidates such as V. R Mohan in the Lucknow parliamentary 
constituency. The standard of many of such pamphlets was very 
low. The rival candidates were run down sometimes for fictitious 
misdeeds alleged to have been performed by them. The Congress 
also air-dropped leaflets once or iw^cc. This was obviously an 
expensive technique which every parly could not use. Cinema slides 
were also used by some candidates. 

During the campaign, the ruling C ongress had to oe on the 
defensive most of the time. Every section of society had some 
ground or other to be dissatisfied \Mth the Congress government. 
The party’s candidates had to face hostile audiences. They gave 
up large public meetings and arranged few' even for the most well- 
known leaders. Actually, the Congress big guns were conspicuously 
absent. The Congress President. Kamaraj, paid only a fleeting 
visit to one or two places in the Slate. Even Indira Gandhi did 
not draw very large and enthusiastic crow'ds in some of the meetings 
addressed by her in her ow'n constituency in Rae Bareli. For 
several day during the campaign, the striking State government 
employees and their w'cll-wishers indulged in heckling and creating 
disturbance at Congress meetings. So did also students at a number 
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of places because they had failed to secure government's support 
and sanction for some of their “demands.” A deplorable feature 
of the hostile atmosphere in which the Congress had to conduct its 
campaign was the use of violence at some places, including attacks 
on the election of the party. 

While the ruling Congress party was most of the time on the 
defensive, the campaign by the opposition parties had a pronoun- 
cedly negative character. The common burden of their pleadings 
before the voters ;was “do not let the Congress party come back to 
power, whoever else may be returned.” The large majority of the 
voters had taken well to this appeal and Congressmen knew the 
going was hard. 

Onl> two or three parties hid little finaiKial dirticult> in con- 
ducting their campaign. The Congress, the Swalantra and the 
Jana Sangh were financiall) in a better position than the ^^ther 
parties. The rich business con»miinit\ had subscribed to either 
the Congress fund or the Jana Sangh fund or to both. The 
Swalantra received help from industrialists and e\ princes ami 
ex-landlords Perhaps the Swaianlra's lunds were subscribed to 
more by patrons outside the State than b> patrons inside the State. 
The UP, Congress boss, C B Gupta, was believed to be 
giving one thousand rupees to every Congress candidate irrespective 
of his factional associations He had been presented a big purse 
of 6.“ lakh rujjecs on his 65th birthday during the previous year. 
How much additional help he gave to his own faction’s candi 
dates, no one can say. Apart from the funds of the contesting 
parties, the candidates had to spend large sums ot ilieir owm depen- 
ding upon the sire of the constituency the amount being spent by 
the rivals, and the leeway they had to make up in the popularity 
scale. On an average, a candidate for the assembly constituency 
needed about fifteen to twenty thousand rupees to meet the cam- 
paign costs and one for a Lok Sabha seat needed about forty or 
fifty thousand rupees. In prestige constituencies, like that of the 
Prime Minister, Indira Gandhi, a lot more had to be spent. In her 
constituency in Rae Bareli, an army of workers was deployed and 
there was a large supporting organisation. All kinds of amenities 
and help was provided on a large scale to the people of the area to 
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boost up the popularity ot' the Congress. All this must have cost a 
tremendous amount of money. 

The Press in the State took keen interest in the elections There 
was a good coverage of election meetings and speeches in the 
different parts of the Stale, both in the English dailies as well as in 
Hindi and Urdu newspapers. On the whole, the press look up 
either an anti-Congress or an independent, non-partisan, attitude. 
The Lucknow Na tonal Herald did not spare criticism of some candi- 
dates, like V. R. Mohan who was a candidate for the Lucknow p ir- 
liamenlary scat, even tliough they were candidates put up by the 
Congress party with which the paper had very old association. 
Several articles m the newspapers gave predictions about the results 
of the general elections. They did not prove quite correct. Every 
intelligent person could foresee (hat the Congress party had lost in 
popularity, but few had any accurate idea of the extent of this loss 
in the stock of the party as revealed by the actual results announced 
a few days later. Most of these forecasts had anticipated the party 
to capture an absolute majority of seats though a reduced majority 
as compared to that secared at the third election (which was 249 out 
of a total of 430 seats). Actually, the party’s performance at the 
polls proved poorer. 

The polling in the fourth general elections was over by 
February 21, 1967, and the announcement of the results was completed 
by 26 February. 

VI 

The poll results shmved that a larger percentage oi the voters 
had taken part in the fourth general elections than in the previous 
three general elections. In this respect, there has been a steady 
progress in the Stale. In the 1952 general elections the percentage 
was 42.4; in 1957, it rose to 46.94; in the elections of 1962, it became 
51.44; in the fourth general elections, it was 54. 55 i.c. an increase 
of 12.15 per cent as compared with the participation in the first 
general elec. Ions Even if we adjust the percentage of invalid votes 
cast in the four general elections held in the State since indepen- 
dence, the percentage of effective or valid v tes has also been 
steadily increasing In the fourth general elections, the percentage 
of invalid votes was 6.6 as compared with 5.5 in 1962, 3.4 in 1957, 
and 3,5 in 1952. 
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The results of the polls indicate that the elections were used 
by the electorate as an opportunity to express their disgust with the 
existing state of affairs and to indicate their loss of faith not only in 
the ruling party but also in the great majority of sitting members of 
the legislature, irrespective of their party affiliation, who had sought 
re-election in 1967. 

The U. P. assembly has 425 scats and the State elects 85 
members to the Lok Sabha. Of 425 Assembly seats, 423 were filled 
by elections in February and 2 in the middle of April 1967. The 
party-wise results of the elections for the 425 Assembly seats are 
given in the table below: 


TABLE III 


Party 

Seats 

Seals 

N'otes 

Percentage of 

contested 

uon 

polled 

votes polled 

Indian National Congress 

425 

199 

6912104 

32 20 

Jana Sangh 

401 

98 

4651738 

21-67 

S.S.P. 

254 

44 

21409:4 

9 97 

Swatantra 

207 

12 

I0I27.N4 

4 73 

C.P.I. (R) 

96 

n 

69*^942 

3-23 

CP.I. (M) 

S7 

1 

272^65 

1 27 

Republican 

168 

9 

889010 

4 14 

P S P. 

V7 

11 

8787^8 

4 09 

Independents 

1238 

37 

401 2 186 

18 69 

For the 85 Lok Sabha scats. 

Ihc results were as given below : 


TABLE IV 


Party 

Seats 

contested 

Scats 

won 

Votes 

polled 

Percentage ol 
voles polled 

Congress 

85 

47 

7197183 

33 04 

Jana Sangh 

77 

12 

4919149 

22 58 

S.S.P. 

43 

8 

2236385 

10 27 

Swatantra 

38 

1 

10389f)8 

4 77 

r P.I.(R' 

17 

5 

i 16246 

3*75 

C.P.I. <M) 

6 

1 

153960 

0-71 

Republican 

25 

1 

8K6021 

4 07 

PSP. 

27 

2 

815^61 

3-74 

Indep .indents 

189 

8 

3720307 

1708 
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If we compare the total percentages of voles secured by the 
different parties in the State as a whole for the assembly seals with 
those secured for the Lok Sabha seats, it would appear that there 
was very little of split voting in the State. In the case of most of 
the parties, the variation was less than 0-4. The greatest variation 
among the percentages of the parties was that in the voting for the 
Congress parly. It came in the case of the Congress to 1*38 only. 
The party secured 1*38 per cent more votes in the elections for the 
Lok Sabha than in the elections for the State assembly. The varia- 
tion was highest in the case of independents The independents 
got 1’86 per cent less votes in the elections for the Lok Sabha than 
they obtained in the elections for the assembly. 

In view of what has been stated in the preceding paragraph, it 
may be permissible to give an interpretation of the poll results as a 
whole on the basis of the figures for the assembly seats At least 
here, we are proceeding on this ba^'is and assumption 

VII 

The Utlar Pradesh is among those States where the Congress 
party suffered a serious setback at the polls during the fourth general 
elec'.ons Its folloumg. as indicated by \otes obtained, further 
declined from 36 3 per cent in 1962 to ^2’20 per cent in 1967. It 
had won 249 scats in 1962 but in 1^67 ii won only 199 seats, that is 
about 47 per cent of the total In F.P.W da Costa’s language, the 
Congress paily had a favourable “iVlultiplicr" of nearly 0.7. As has 
become well-known b\ now, the loss of votes and setO suffered by 
the party was caused bv such factors as high cost ot living, shortages 
of all kinds, corruption in administration and politics, internal dis- 
sensions, and disappearance of chaiismatic leadership altogether. 
These factors more than offset the advantage of a bigger party 
machine and organisation, more funds, and the traditional halo of 
Congressmen as the fighters in the freedom movement. Still, the 
party managed to emerge as the laigest single party in the State 
assembly. 

Of the seven other parlies which conic .ed the fourth general 
elections, two- the Jana Sangh and the Swaiantra were rightist, and 
f.ve leftist. The PSP has been included in the latter category along 
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with the more extremist SSP and the two wings of the Communists 
Proceeding on such a grouping of parties into rightist and leftist, 
we find that the rightist parties have acquired 5’26 per cent more 
votes in 1967 than they did in 1962. On the other hand, the leftist 
parties (in which we have included the two Communist parties as 
well as the Republican) have lost by 5-86 per cent in popular votes 
as compared with their votes in 1962. 

Among the rightist parties the most spectacular gain has been 
that of the Jana Sangh. It secured 21*67 per cent of the total votes 
polled and doubled its strength in the State assembly. In the elec- 
tions of 1962, it had secured 16'5 per cent of the popular vote and 
49 seats in the assembly. In 1967, it secured 98 seats The party 
had a good organisation, better discipline, more unity, and perhaps 
also greater funds than most other opposition parties. It also beneht- 
ted from the anti-cow slaughter agitation which did influence Hindu 
voters here and there, and also from the reaction produced by the 
recrudescence of Muslim communalism in the form of the Muslim 
Majlise-Mushawarat. The other major rightist party, the Swatantra. 
improved its position only so far as percentage of votes secured is 
concerned & that too to a nominal extent only. It had secured 
in 1962 4*6 per cent of the votes and 16 seats; in 1967, it secured 
4*71 percent of the votes, but only 12 scats. The two rightist parties 
might have done better if the first did not suffer in the eyes of many 
from the attributes of a revivalist, and even, in some respects, 
fascistic cult; and the* second from a feudal and downright capita- 
list base. 

Of the two socialist parties, the PSP suffered a rather steep 
decline. It could secure only 4.04 per cent votes and 1 1 seats in 
1967 as against 11.5 per cent votes and 38 seats in 1962. Its organi- 
sation in the State was very inadequate and its prestige had suffered 
due to defections to the Congress party in 1964. It has no ideologi- 
cal identity left, with increasing emphasis on democratic socialism 
given by the Congress party The SSP, with more extremist pro- 
grammes and leaders, was able to improve its position. It secured 
9.97 per cent of the votes and 44 seats in 1967 as against 8.2 per 
cent votes and 24 seats in 1962 when it contested the elections as 
Socialist Party. The SSP also suffered from internal squabbles and 
this fact obstructed greater success at the polls. If the socialist 
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parlies or even ail the leftist parti s had come to some electoial 
undersiandinp, ihc achievement would have been better. 

The Communists were split The Right Communists secured 
more voles than the Left Communists The CPI got 3.23 per cent 
of the total votes whereas the CPI (M) got only 1.27 per cent i. c. 
about one-third of what the CPI got The CPI got 13 seats in the 
assembly as against 1 of the CPI (M). This total of 14 seats was 
only one more than the scats secured by the united Communist 
party in 1962. But the total votes polled by the two Communist 
parties in 1967 was 4 50 of the total votes cast whereas in 1962 the 
Communist part> had secured slightly higher percentage of votes 
5 10. These figures indicate that the Slate is still largely free of 
Communist influence. 

An interesting leature of the 1967 elections in the Stale was 
a remarkable spurt in the voles obtained by independents. In 1962 
their votes had declined sharply over the 1957 figures, in 1962 the 
^)eiccntage was 12 9 as compared to 2H.7 in 1957 In 19 7 again, 
there was a use, to 18 69 per cent ot the total \otcs polled The 
Independents secured '^7 seats in 1967 as against ^lin 1962. The 
rise m ‘he percentage ol votes secured by independents is again an 
indication ot the disgu^^t which large sections ol the people felt with 
the record and conduct of partisan politicians. 

As IS deal liom the anal>sis ol the results given above, suffi- 
Lienl polan/ation m Slate politics has not yet taken place. The 
opposition continued to be Iragmented, more so the icftist opposi- 
tion. Of all the opposition parlies, only the Jana Sangh was retur- 
ned m some strength The result of this inadequacy has been evi- 
dent in the w'orkmg of the parliamentary government in the Stale 
since the elections. 

Some interesting data about the socio-economic background 
of those elected at the 1967 elections were available, but not about 
all the members. Information was available only about 368 members 
of the assembly. Such information as could \ e had is given below. 

The electorate did not favour women candidates for the assem- 
oly as much as it had done in 1962. Of the 43 women candidates 
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for the assembly, only 6 were elected, all belonging to the Congress. 
Women fared batter in the contest for the 85 Lok Sabha seats. 
Thejc were 14 women candidates in the field out of whom 6 
got elected. 

Of the members of the assembly about whom data were avail- 
able, about 62 per cent were of rural background and 37.7 per cent 
of urban background, the rest being of “mixed” background. But 
in the case of the Lok Sabha members, 56 per cent of the total were 
of urban background and only about ^2 pier cent of rural back- 
ground, the rest being of “mixed” background. 

Youth was generally at a discount with the electorate, if we go 
by the proportion of the elected members who belonged to different 
age-groups. Older age was favoured even more for the Lok Sabha 
Awhile 13.6 per cent of those assembly members about whom data 
were available belonged to the below 35 age group only 2 5 per cent 
of the total Lok Sabha members belonged to this group. The largest 
proportion, both of the assembly and the Lok Sabha members, 
belonged to the age group 35-50 years. In the case of the assembly 
it comes to 57 per cent of the members about whom information 
was available, and to 64.7 per cent in the the case of Lok 
Sabha members. 29 per cent of the assembly members and 33 per 
cent of the Lok Sabha members belonged to the age group of over 
60 years. 

Profession-wise, the two largest groups both among the State 
assembly and the Lok Sabha members are of (i) those who label 
themselves as “social worker” and (ii) of lawyers. “So lal workers” 
constituted about 60 per cent of the elected membersof the assem- 
bly about whom data were available, ard 57.6 percent of the total 
elected Lok Sabha members. People belonging to the legal pro- 
fession constituted about 15 per cent of the assembly members and 
14 per cent of the total Lok Sabha members. It is interesting that 
while the third largest group among the Lok Sabha members was 
that of educationists (9 per cent), in the assembly it was constitu- 
ted by farmers (a little over 12 per cent). Former government ser- 
vants constituted 4.7 per cent of the total Lok Sabha members. 
People who were in service, public or private, before being elected 
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to the State assembly constituted 4*3 per cent of the members about 
whom data were available. Educationists among the assembly 
members constituted less than 3 per cent and other professions were 
also represented but in very small numbers. Medical doctors and 
journalists constituted a little over 1 per cent of the numbers both 
in the assembly and in Lok Sabha About 1 per cent of the assem- 
bly members belonged to the former ruling families but they 
constituted 4.7 per cent of the total Lok Sabha members elected 
from the State. 

Such were the members elected at the fourth general elections 
in the Uttar Pradesh. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that the most outstanding 
aspect of the elections was the desire of the electorate to exercise 
their sovereign power in a con.^cientious manner and with the 
determination of the great majorit> of the electorate to punish those 
vho had failed to deliver the goods. 
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Bangbndu Ganguly 


1967 GENERAL ELECTIONS 
IN WEST BENGAL 


THE fourth general elections absolutely changed the political scene 
in West Bengal. The relative positions of the political forces were 
reversed. The Congress, which had been in power in the State 
since independence, found itself in the role of the opposition, while 
the erstwhile opposition parties occupied the government benches. 

Party Position 

The Congress, however, emerged as the largest single 
party. In a House of 280 members, the Congress got 127 scats as 
against 157 in the previous 252-membcr assembly. As Table I 
shows, the CPI (M) emerged as the second largest single party with 
43 seats and the Bangla Congress (BC) occupied the third position 
with 34 scats, while CPI secured 16 seats, the Forward Bloc (FB) 13, 
PSP and the SSP 7 each, the Revolutionary Socialist Party (RSP) 6s 
the Lok Sevak Sangh (LSS) 5, the Socialist Unity Centre (SUC) 4, the 
Workers’ party (NVP) and the Gorkha League (GL) 2 each, the Jana 
Sangh the Swatantra -party and the Forward Bloc Marxist (I B-M) 
1 each and the independents 11. After the elections, all the 
non-Congress parties, except the Jana Sangh and the Swatantra 
party, came together to form the United Front government. 
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Panywise Break-up of Elected Candidalei 


Party 

1967 

Lok Sabha 

scats scats 

conteS' v^on 

led 

* 

Assembly 
scats seats 

Contes- won 

ted 

19 

Lok Sabha 
!>eats seats 

Contes- won 

ted 

2** 

Assembly 
seats seats 
c intes- won 

ted 

Congress 

40 

14 

280 

127 

36 

22 

252(a) 

157 

CPI (M) 

16 

5 

135 

43 





CPI 

11 

5 

62 

16 

24 

9 

145 

50 

BC^ 

7 

5 

81 

34(b) - 

_ 



FB 

6 

2 

42 

1 3(c) 6 

1 

3> 

13 

SSP 

3 

1 

26 

7 

Ud) 

- 

7(d) 


PSP 

2 

1 

26 

7 

12 

- 

87 

5 

RSP 

2 

1 

16 

6 

2 

1 

17 

9 

sue 

2 

1 

8 

4 

- 

— 

11 


ISS 

1 

1 

6 

5 

1 

1 

11 

4 

WP 

- 


2 

2 



8 


CiL 

- 

- 

3 


- 

_ 

4 

2 

FB(M) 



\ 

1 

- 

- 


-(e) 

Swataniia 



21 

1 

4 

- 

24 


JS 

7 

- 

58 

1 

4 


25 


Other Parties 









and Independents 40 

4 

289 

11 

22 

2 


12 

Total 

140 

40 

1058 

280 

II2 

36 

%I 

252 


• Source : “Report on Fourth General Elections” in India, 1967. Elections 
Commission, \ol, If.pp 8. 

Source Report on Third General Election la India, 1962. Flection Com- 
mission, \ol II. pp. 6-7, 80-81. 

(a) One Congress candidate N^as returned unoppose 1. 

(b) and cc) One member has been elected from two constituencies 
(d) Socialist Party. 

(c) Election Commission’s Report docs not mention seats contested and won 
by the FB(M) separately. 

1. In this article all statistics relating to the 1962 elections are based on the 
‘‘Report on Third General Election in India. 1967’ . Election Commission, 
Vol. II. Statistics relating to the 1967 elections are, unless stated otherwise, 
based on figures given in “West Bengal'* (Vol. XII, No. 47), published by 
the Director of Information, Government of West Bengal. 
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Electoral Alliance 

The coalition which assumed power after the elections was 
different from the'electoral alliances that existed before the elections. 
To understand the nature of such alliance we must take into account 
the emergence of two new parties Perhaps, these cannot be entirely 
new parties, for these were born out of parties that had existed 
earlier and had contested the elections in 1962 also. 

Even before thCk 1962 elections strong differences of opinion 
had divided the members of the Communist party of India. Yet the 
party fought in the elections as a single unit and emerged as the 
strongest non-Cungress force in the West Bengal legislature. An 
open split took place in April, 1961, at a meeting of the party's 
National Council in Delhi. There were efforts to patch up the 
differences, but in a convention held in August at Tenali, Andhra, 
the ‘leftist group of the CPI decided to organise a separate Commu- 
nist Party-<CPl-M). This party held its first congress in Calcutta 
in November, 1954. 

It was also in 1964 that the PSP and the Socialist party came 
together to form the Samyukta Socialist party. The merger proved 
to be short-lived The foundation conference of the SSP could not 
be held before January, 1965 and on the first day of the conference 
practically the whole leadership of the old PSP, 7 excluding S M. 
Joshi, wa.ked out. They later declared that the merger was annulled 
and that the units of the old PSP would be revived at all levels. 
Thus instead of the Socialist party and the PSP we found the SSP 
and the PSP contesting the elections in 1967. 

A new party which gained considerable eminance in the 1967 
elections was the Bangla Congress. As its name implies, it is a party 
confined to West I'engal It was formed in 1966 under the leader- 
ship of Ajoy Mukherjee (the Chief Minister of the United Front 
government in West Bengal) with dissident Congressmen. Though 
a few new-comers also joined the party, the overwhelming bulk 
consisted of members who, after breaking away from the Congress, 
operated for a short period under the name of Paschim Banga 
Congress Karmi Sammelan. 
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As is evident from Table I, the Bangla Congress and the two 
Communist parties occupied the fust three places in the 
non-Congress front But these three did not belong to the same 
front before the elections. Attempts were, of course, made to reach 
an electoral agreement under which the left parties would not 
contest against one another. But the talks were fruitless. It is 
difficult to say who was responsible for the failure of the talks, 
because, after the failuie, each of the two Communist parties blamed 
the other. The Secretary of the CPI State Council (West Bengal) 
declared in a press statement that his party had reduced its claims a 
great deal and, at the insistence of the CPI (V.), had placed a list of 
23 constituencies where the party “is by all tests the strongest and 
the most organised” as its absolute minimum; but at this stage the 
CPI (M) suddenly broke off the talks*. The Secretary of the West 
Bengal State Committee of the CPI (M). on the other hand, told a 
press conference that during the negotiations for electoral unity, his 
and not demanded a single seat where it v\as not the strongest paity, 
but the Bang a Congiess, the Foiward Bloc and the Cl 1 (particularly 
the CPI) appeared to ha\e been more anxious to ensure reduction 
of the CPI (M)‘s strength ih.in to defeat the Congress. ^ V»hoever 
migh. have been to blame the result was the emergence of two fronts 
against the Congress, the Cnited Left I ront (CLF) and the People's 
United left Front (PI IF), Seven parties, the CPI (M;, the RSP. the 
SSP, the sue. lhe\\P, the I B{M)and the Revolutionar\ Communist 
Part) of India formed the ULf for electoral purpose*' It was pointed 
out by the ULF at a press contereiKC that this LLF was I'l 'icrent fiom 
IJLI that “led the gieat mass sum^glcs of Februarv - vlar^.h-Apnl 
and beptcmbci” in 1^66.-* Ihicc parties belonging to the old 
ULF-the CPI, the Bolshevik Parts and the Communist I nit> 
Ccntre-wcie not in this new LLL Soon atieivvards the CPI, the BC, 
the FB and the Boislievik Parl> tormed an electoral alliance known 
as the FIJLI Table I showing the number of scats contested b\ 
each parly, brings out the disinbution of seats within each fiont. 
Apart from this, both of these two fronts supported a number of 
independent candidates. The PSP, the Swatanl t party, the JS, the 
LSS and the GL remained outside eiihei tiont. 

r Tie Statc^man^ Calcutta, November 17, l9o(i 

3. Ihui. November 19, 196(>. 

4. /W., December 9, 19f>6. 
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Campnign 

The nature an J tactic^ of the pre-election campaign in West 
Bengal were necessarily influenced by the electoral agreements. Each 
party carried out the campaign on behalf of its own candidates and, 
if the parly belonged to a front, in favour of candidates of brother 
parlies constituting the fiont. It was an integral part of the campaign 
to show the opponents in a poor light. 

It was to be expected that the Congress would he the target of 
attack by both the fronts. It is interesting to note, however, that 
each front used up a considerable amount of its energy in attacking 
the other front. F or example, some of the campaign reports publi- 
shed in the evening dail> of the CPI (M) picked out the PULI 
candidates as the mam target of attack and tried to piovc at the 
same time that the Pl^Lr was actively supported h\ the Congress 
workers m some arca> 

To be fair, however, to the fronts it must be p<*intcd i>Lii that 
each front did, at least on occasions, ask the voteis to vole ti>r 
candidates of the other front in constituencies wheie it had no 
candidate of its own.*^ 

Political parties having all India charactci earned llie eieetio'i 
campaign on the basis of ihcir election menifcsloes. 

The Congress emphasised its achievements, claimed th.ii it 
had established de Docraev in India and pointed out tli ‘i ilieie w is 
no part) in tlie OpposUion which cc>ujd be entrusted with the ta k 
of national development.^ In its opinion, a stable government w,i 
needed to protect the country against Chinese and P.ikisiani aggres- 
sion and such a government could be formed by theCioneress alone 
The pari> also harped upon the failure (of the leftists to achieve cIcl- 
toral unity." 

Ganashokn Calcutta, January 17, I cbrujr> IS. 1967. 

6 Speech by ihc CPI(M) leader, Jyoti Basu, The Statesman^ C afcuitj Janiuiy 
15, 1967, speech by the CPI leader, Bhupesh Gupta, Ganashal^ it, Jariuiry 
5. 19 7. 

7. Speech b> rhe hen Chief Minister, P. C. Sen The Sfatesmutt, Calcutta, 
January 1 I9S7 

S Speech b> the C ongres^ Picsident. Kamaraj ihtd. January 30 I '^>7 
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Its opponents, on the Other hand, highlighted the taiiurc (sf 
the Congress government in all the spheres -particularly on the eco- 
nomic front. These parties Iwiid stress on the Congress misrule, its 
corrupt practices and its indincrencc to the deteriorating conditions 
of the people. The atrocities committed by the government and 
the infringement ot people's rights were also emphasised 

The Bangla Congress, also campaigned more or less on these 
lines It emphasised, in paiticular, the problems ot corruption, 
inadequacv ol food, unemployment, inflation and rising prices'^ 

Pre-election piomiscs aic m idc h\ each party e\ery\shcre and 
in West Bengal also every parts promised as much as would not 
transgress the limit ot credibility A paity which is already in power 
can do moie than make prtimises and this was borne out m West 
Bengal b\ the sudden Hood ot genciosits bv the government just be 
lore the elections I he control on l iscin-made sweets was lemoved 
The cut in milk quota in Calcutta was icstv^r.'d Open ^ ile ot black- 
inarKci ncL w*is c)verlookcd. M iss c isu il Icise w is sanctioned to 
the West Bengil cenerr rnent Lmplo\e‘> wlio ha i staved aw i\ horn 
wi>rk tm Seplvinh t 1“^ 1^)66. The Shuc tiovernmwni al^o decided 
that »s tenoL’iaphc^s need not take periodic tests and some otlui 
cmjriiwecs must get an immediate pav-iise It mas be mentioned 
heie that paucils ol lunds did not stand in the wav o! new and 
massive rend work in dr oiu’ht-<J]vctcci areas ind such work was 
carried ou’ ev^n duiinc the hiivesim^ st ts m ' fueevlent o such 
lelicl work mi>\cd the I mm gwcinniLpt ihiee me e\aluation 
icam it> re’iiuk lliai du>u' h tfiC eMciil of d muige c uised by the 
diiUiglu in Biluii was mu h moil d^\astiin: thin that m WcnI 
Bengal the Bihar governmei>i h ui spent Rs 2 ei >ics on leliet w ilc 
the izoveriiment ot We . Ikngil had spent more than Rs 9cioies,' 

C ampiigmnL’ eicviees *iic nu)ie' esi less the same cvciywhcic 
In West Bciigal. luimcious meetings weie lield aU enei the Stale 
Party woik rs eould be seen at stieci corneis urging small groups 

9 I Iceti >11 Manilesle^ and miincdiaU PiogiamiiK, t urlh Cicncial F ledion, 
Bangla ( ongress. 196/ 

Mk tmrifa tiiizu! Patnku, Calcuild, Icbiuarv 4, 1967. 

1 1. The Stciti smart, Caldilla, Januars 2^, 1967 
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of people to vote for them. L^^aflets and booklets were issued. 
Festoons were hung up and posters were pasted on the walls. A 
notable feature of such posters and festoons was the use of pictures 
and couplets. Some of the pictures were, of course, crudely drawn, 
their appeal being more to the emotional than to the aesthetic sense 
of the spectators. Nothing more could be expected in an election 
campaign. But it was really surprising to find that some of the 
posters were really of a high artistic standard. In some localities 
poster-exhibitions were held under improvised conditions. It may 
be pointed out that the CPI (M) seemed to lead in this sphere of 
campaigning, at least in Calcutta. 

Often the drawings on the posters were made more eloquent 
by the addition of lines from poems. Tagore’s poems were natu- 
rally drawn upon Among others who proved to be favourites were 
well know Bengali poets Kazi Nazrul Islam, Sukanta Bhattacharya 
and Subhas Mukerjee. These poets were utilised mainly b\ the lef- 
tists. But local talents appeared to be active m the campaign of all 
the parties The Congress posters bore such couplets as “Krishak 
Majur bandhchc jot. Jora halode dichchhe vote” ( Peasants and 
workers are uniting to \ote for a pair of bullocks) and ‘Xiorie desh, 
rukhte Cheen, Congress ke vote dm” (To build up the nation, to 
resist China, vote for Congress). The CPI (M) often popularised Us 
election svmbol by using such couplets as “V(Ue dm banchte, Tara- 
haturi-kaste” (For a life worth living, vote hammer-Mcklc and star) 
“Majur-krishak bandhlo jot, Kaste-hatuii tarai vote” (Workers and 
and peasants have united to vote for Hammer-sickle and star) and 
^‘Duhkhe iibon |irno tai Jot bendhcchhi banchte, Dhorechhi protik- 
chmho tara-haturi-kastc” (Life is full of misery, so for a life worth 
living, w'c have taken up the s)mbol of hammer-sickle and star). 
As a rule, however, the non-Congress fionts cimc out with couple's 
containing slogans on the food-problem, for example, “Dal ch«ii, 
chalchai, Shunbo na aar nai nai" (We want pulses, we want rice, 
enough of hearing ‘there is no more’). When P. C. Sen who was 
the Chief Minister at that lime went to his constituenc> (Arambagh) 
there was a new couplet: “Kanchkalar bare dam, Prafulla Sen phire 
jaan” (Green bananas are too cosily, go back Prafulla Sen) This was 
an obvious dig at the ( hief Minister for his advice to the people to 
eat green bananas as substitute for rice. 
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As an essential part of the campaign, attempts were made to 
push up the sale of party periodicals and dailies. vSuch dailies in 
West Bengal included Jemasevak (Congress) Loksciak (PSP) and 
Kakintar (C PI) The CPI (M) brought out an evening daily Ganasha- 
/rf/’-specially lor the election cam,>aign. burty-seven issues of this 
daily were published. Its publication was suspended from the date 
of polling 

Non-party dailies (for example, the S at man and the Amnta 
Bazar Patnka) also cighlighted dillerent aspect^ of the election 
campaign and publislicd reports of meetings, constituency ^wise cam- 
paigns and press conlcrenccs. Some of the newspapers printed 
advertisements bv some political panics tor example, he States- 
man, on I ebruary 17, i 967, primed a three-column page-long adverti- 
sement (“sponsoicd by a Committee oi Young fACCLitive^ tor 
Democratic G(^vci nment") show me a picture ot Indira Cjandiii, a 
pair of bullocks and a long queue ot people U contained excerpts 
irom a speech by Ind.ra Gandh', ,i tew lines about the importance 
of a stable go\ernmcnl *md a pl.inneJ econonn and, below it the 
insciipiion "NcMc Congress." On another page, on the same da\, 
wa^ pnntea a soniewluil smaller ad\er(isement b\ the Swatantra 
pan. There was a picture ot Mmoo Ma'-ani whose , answers to a 
few questions about thepaitx weic piimed belosv it The advcitisc- 
ment deCiiievi -Swcilaiv ra means jreedom li om SLarciix, tieedom 
trom I csirictioiis, treedom horn olhcial oppression and freedom 
luuu IV'imil I icciKc Rvt] 

Another notable feature ot the election campaien was the 
Use of poster dramas The dramas were alwa>s staged at the 
end of meetings and the audience was consiantl\ reminded 
that the artists lu'd arri\ed and the drama would be staged “soon."' 
This de\ ice of posiei dramas was undoubtedlN more popular than 
haiangucs and pio\ed to be a g(>od subsiiiute In this sphere the 
CPI (M) I ro\cd to be the leader, followed at a gieat disiance-b\ the 
Cl 1 and the Congress 

All the political panics had realised that a peaceful atmos- 
phere was essential tor a proper electron campaign. At a meeting 
of the lepieseiilatixcs of diirercni political parties and groups (held 
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in Ihe council chamber of Assembly House in the first half of 
January 1967) it was unanimously agreed that a peaceful atmos- 
phere would be maintained during the election campaign and on 
the polling day. *2 A code of conduct ^^ds also agreed upon But 
this code was not fully implemented The campaign was not wholly 
peaceful Hut, according to police sources, the nature of pre-elec- 
i ion clashes in Calcutta appeared to be less virulent than it was 
during the third general elections From J inuarv 5 to February 
U, 1967, there were 24 minor incidents in the cit> invoUing brick- 
batting at election meetings and camps, assaults, burning of election 
offices and gates and tearing down of election postei^.*‘ The dis- 
tricts also had their share of disturbances The atmosphcie was, 
howescr peaceful on the whole and the diffeienl political parties 
had ample opportunities to campaign for their own candidates 

In spite of all attempts bv political parties, the election tempei 
remained comparatiNch cooler this time This was particularlv 
notice ible in Calcutta The lack of enthusiasm in the cit\ led one 
newspaper to print election news under the fi>llowim! hcMtilme • 

‘ Pessimistic Calcutta Waits IndifTeientK lor Poil l)a\ Bui this 
apatlu was not limited to the cii\ The lack of interest among the 
voters was obvious in rural areas also.*^ 

As the poll-dav drew ncai diffcient political parties stepped 
up their campaign to create an ekcti m tempo Accordme to police 
sources, there were 44^ election meetings in C«ilcutia m >iirsc ol 
five dd>s between Februarv 10 and February 14 One hundtcd and 
thiitv of these were org inised bv the ( ongress, 26s bv the ditfcieni 
leftist parlies and 45 bv the supporter^ of indcpcndeni c indiclaies ‘ 
Speaking to journalists, the Police Commissioner commented ih«u 
the police had received information aboui these 44^ meetings, but 
mesre meetings about winch the police had no information, might 
have been held Attempts to create i temp however, weie no\ 

12 //»/*/, January 12, 1<J67 

13 /W I cbriiary 1^ 1967 

1 4 Ihtd 

15 The Statesman, Calcutta. February 2, 1967 

16 Ananda Ba ar Patrika, Calcutta, February 16 1967. 

]7 thd , Icbruary 17, 1967. 
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p^rticuluily truitful. It can be said on the basis of personal cKper— 
icnce that, at least in Calcutta, there was much more excitement 
alter the election Fxcited speculation spread like wild-fire as the 
election results started coming in The elm. ax was probablv reached 
in the mood ot the surging crowds on Calcutta streets when the 
results of constituencies where Atulya Ghosh (Treasurer, A ICC) 
and P C. Sen (Chief Minister) were contesting, were announced. 

Expectations 

The defeat of ihcac tvNo leaders ot the Congress h.id piobahly 
not been anticipated the Congress and not even b\ the ( pposi- 
tion. It IS, o! course, not po‘^sible to assess fully the real expecta- 
tions of a political paiiN from its [)re election declarations No party 
will dcclaie that ii is going to be dcUMted even if it believes that 
theic IS little charKc o| succe^'S. Each pa’t> has to put up a show 
of optimism for the benefit ol the \oteis a^ much toi the benefit 
('fits own workers 

The Congress lepCiiied!) declaicd that ii was sure to win m 
W'est Bengal,' P. (’. Sen declared »hal the Congress would have a 
land'-lide M».tory m the elect ions and tl\at the results for the Cong- 
rcs would be fai better than those in 1962/^ Atul>a Ghosh was 
moie cautious when he told icpoiters m Calcutii that the Statu\ 
quo in partN -position would moie or less prevail in the aNscmblv 
and tliat the propK)rlionalc inciease in the number ot Congress ^eat^ 
in the cnlaigcd assemhiv would be slendei."' Such expectations 
mu^t iuive been v-olonrcd b\ tlie picstige ol tlic L mgtes^ in the 
riiitional movement and its v.cu>i\ in the Stale m the thiee previous 
elections. Ikil, m tliv mai i tiie C'ongress hopes seem to have been 
based on the lailuic ol tlic opposiiiini to acnieve unit> and the 
hosliht> between the two C omnuinisi parlies 

It appears that at least some ot the leaders of West Bengal 
Congress really believed that no force would be able to oust them 
from piivvci. This is evident fiom a sense of complacence among 
Comircss candidates. In sv'inc ol the constituencies at least *’ie 

IS The Staresmu'i. Calcutta. Janu.uN lo mf>7, Januarv 28, lebraatv 

4. 1967 

19. Amrifa Bazar Pattiku Calciai i, tcbruaiy 9, 1967. 

20 The Stufetnutn, C alcutia, lainiaiy 28, 1967. 
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candidates did not even bother to approach the voters individually 
and a house-to-house campaign was considered unnecessary. 

The opposition leaders, on the other hand, repeatedly told 
the people that Congress misrule would no longer be endured and 
that a people’s government would be formed in the State after the 
clections.2^ Such expectations arose from the economic condition 
of the people and their disgust with it. West Bengal had already 
earned the dubious distinction of being known as a problem Stale. 
But in the last five years things really came 'o a head Prices went 
on rising and the essential commodities disappeared-sometimes 
collectively and sometimes by rotation Rice-the staple food of the 
Bengalees-was scarce and expensive In December 1966, supply of 
rice to card-holders in the statutory rationing areas of West Bengal 
was totally stopped for a week. It was subsequently resumed but 
the quota was reduced Mustard oil, fish and pulses were often 
not available m the market at a reasonable price. Baby- food and 
medicines were scarce spurious and expensive. These problems, 
added to the chronic distress of the people, touched off a senes of 
demonstrations, strikes and “bundhs.” There was unrest among 
the teachers, the students, the factory workers and the genera! public. 
Figures maintained at the West Bengal Labour Commissioner's 
office show that the State lost 1.36 million man-days as a result of 
stoppage of work in factories during 1965 alone 

The hopes of the opposition parlies were particularly streng- 
thened by the mass-movement which swept through Calcutta and 
many other districts of West Bengal in Febriiary-March-Apnl, I9(>(). 
The opposition parties expected that this popular indignation would 
be reflected through the ballot box as well. 

A survey of public opinion appeared to confirm these hopes 
only to some extent. The Managing Director of the Indian Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion remarked in the concluding article in a series 
of fifteen based on current surveys and analyses of political opinion 
by the Institute-that in West Bengal “the position on .seats could 

21. Ibid.^ November 4, 1966, November 29, 19^6. January 13, 1S67. January 15. 

1967 ; “Mo'hI of the Masses for Radical Change”, Bhupesh Gupta, Amnia 

Bazar Fatrika^ February 3, 1967. 
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favoui the Con less only marginally” ” In another article he dec- 
lared that West Bengal was probably off the Congress danger list ” 

An interesting report published in the statesman on February 
11, 1967, brought to light the doubts in the minds of candidates 
on both sides The paper remarked that Calcutta’s astrologers 
were having a field - day on the eve ot the general elections and 
‘nheir houses chambers and portals were crowded with candidates 
and their supporters anxious about their individual fate and the 
fate of Ihcir parties ” 

Poll Results and Emerging ] rends 

Although a few incidents of violence had occurred in the pre- 
election da\s pollinc in West Bengal passed of quite peacefully. 
There were, no doubt disturbances at some places causing temporary 
suspension ot poll Re poll was ordeied at two polling stations On 
the whole, howe/er the atmosphere was tranquil It was a single-day 
poll and out ot 2"^ (>U0 polling st ilions about 19 ( o ; did not have a 
single policeman Oidci was m untamed by the people themselves 

Thcic w IS brisk and heaw polling in most of the booths Ins ome 
arCus he peicentage ol poll w is as high as 7‘> to SO The percentage 
ot poll in West Bcngilass mblv elections iii 1967, consequently 
turns out to be hichcr than that in 1962 in 196? the percentage was 
155 55 in 196‘7 It rose to 62 In spue ot this ceneral rise in the 
percenttigc id votes polled the share ol the Congress devreased 
considcrablv 

An aUtiUsi^ ol the poll tigurcs mven in fable I) shows that the 
percentage ol voles cast in tavoui ol the Congress m the assembly 
elections h<is declined tiom 47 29 in 1962 to 41 13 in 1967, 
that IS to sav the Congiess has siifteicd a loss ot 70 s per cent ot the 
valid votes polled The percentage of Congress loss in the Lok Sabha 
elections is 6 9s li the votes obtained bv the two Communist parties 

22 1 he l iOtHimii Times Bomb i\ lanu irv 10 l‘^(>7 

2^ Ihiil Eebriidry 14 0>b7 

24 The ChKf Flection Comniissionci ’ speech at i meeting of the Chuf 
Electoral Orticors it New Delhi on April 17, Ivo". u ported in the States 
wan C akiitta, April 19 I9(i^ 

25 Report on Ihnd GtiUfal I Uetums tn Imha J962 Election Commission \ ol 
11, pp hi 83 
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la) and (c) Source : Report on Third General LIcciions in India, 1962, Election Commission, Vol. II, pp. 12-13, 84-85. 

lb) Source • ‘ West Bengal”, Vol. \ll. No 49, p. %7. 

(d) Figures for 1962 indicate percentage of \otes and seals secured by the Socialist Partv. 
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in the assembly elections are added up, it becomes clear that votes 
in favour of the Communists has increased by 1 29 per cent, though 
the two parties fought bitterly with each other The share of 
Communist votes in the Lok Sabha elections, however, has decreased 
by 4.73 per cent U the votes obtained by the PSP and the Socialist 
party in 1952 are added up, and compared with the votes obtained 
by the PSP and the SSP in 1967 a decline of 1.31 per cent in the 
assembly elections and 1.39 percent m the lok Sabha elections may 
be noticed The pcitentage of votes cast in favour of the forward 
Bloc in the asscmb!> elections has decreased by (> 15 and in the Lok 
Sabha elections bv 1 44 I lie Ian i Sangh has gained by U 92 per cent 
in the asscinbl} elections and 0 34 per cent in the Lok Sabha 
elections The Swalanlia pailv has gained b\ 0 22 per cent m the 
assembly elections. But the part) has sullcrcd a loss of 0 23"^ in the 
Lok Sabha eleelioiis 3 he Bangla Congress, it nia) be noted, has 
obi lined Id Os pei sent ol the valid voles polled in the assembi) 
elcctums 

ll s^als weie disHibuled non ditieicnt politic il parties in 
j^ropiUlion to the pcKcniige ol til valid vote*, obtained bv 

each tie nunilei ot Ncats held bv the C ongicss wc uid have gone 
down while the sh i e vd the two CPIs would hive gone up. The 
C ongrcss w oLild liave ^.iblained 11^ sells the CPI (M) *>1 and the 
C. PI 2' In the lok S ibha election^ however the ngiess would 
have hid 16 s^ais in pi vsl v\ the pic'^enl 14 the C PI (M) would 
have f Nea'> in pi ue ol and lie C PI 4 instead o* ^ 

The lunnbei ol e its w».n bv the Congress would have been 
much less il the »>pposii on paities were not divided into two 

blocs he 111 and the PL I I U we add together the votws 
secured bv candidates ol tltcsc two blocs, wc uui) salclv sa) 
that the Congress would have bLcn dcL ited in s9 moie assemblv 
c<>Mislilucncies iiid seven moic Lok Sablui constituencies 

Some people leel lha' the Cv>ngiess would not have lost 

39 more assemblv and moK I ok Sabha sc ts necessaril) li the 
oppe^silion paitics vveic united because it we'juld have in that ease 
given up Its complascencc. But this argument docs not appear to be 
sound \ scriitinv ol the l9o7 poll figures shows that the 
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performance by the Congress in constituencies where straight 
contests occurred is not at all good* As table 111 indicates, there 
were straight contests for 36 assembly and 9 Lok Sabba seats and 
the Congress has come out successful in S and I respectively, that 
IS to say, in constituencies where the Congress was opposed In 
only one candidate it won 22.22 per cent of the assembly and Mil 
per cent of the Lok Sabha seals. Performance by the Congress m 
straight contests in 1 2 elections was definitely better. It may be 
staled here that in 1962 there were such contests in 47 assembU 
constituencies and the Congress won in 26. The pcrccnta»*c ol 
success was thus 31 


TABLi: 111 
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Figures given m Table 111 show that the performiUicc of ihc 
Congress in the 1967 elections has been decidedly better in 
constituencies where it was involved in multi angular contests m 
comparison with conittituencies where straight conte is look pLice. 
The percentage vanes between 41.50 and 100 in as^embl^ elections, 
and between 33 33 and 75 m the Lok Sabha elections 



It would, how'cver, be absolutely wrong to suppo e that the Congress has been crushed in 
•Vest Bengal in the 1967 elections. One of the methods by wh ch the success or failure of a party can be 
assessed is to meaNure the depth of performam by the party candidates on the average. 

T'BLE IV 

Bengal assembly Tlcctions, 1967. Pcrformans:e of the Major Political Parties io Districts. 
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A comparative Cbtiinatc of the votes obtained on an average 
by candidates of the major political parties in assembly elections is 
found in Table IV. A scrulin> of the figures given in this Table shows 
that the performance b> the Congress is better than that of any 
other parly mas many a 10 out oi 16 districts of West Bengal. 
Of these 10 districts, in 8. the difference between average voic> 
secured b\ the Congress and any other party is quite considerable 
The margin \arics between 1375 in the district of Howrah and 
7223 in the district of Maldii. Performance by the Congress apjx'ars 
cNcn belter ]f we icinemher that the ('ongress contested all the 
asscnihlv ^eais wheuMs the ( PI t M) ct>ntcsted 135, the Bangl.i 
Congress M, i he ('PI 62 an. the f B 42 If the number of scai'^ 
contested by these panics were larger, iheir axciagc might ha\c been 
smaller. It must, however, be borne in mind that in tins Table we 
have not taken notice of the states obtained by the minor panics and 
independent^. 

Of the two Cnrnmiinist parties, the pcrfinmance of the CPI ( M; 
i> bciicr in all the districts cxscpt Jalpaigun C aLutta, Midnaporc 
and PuruJia. 

When we compare the performance bv the avciage Congress 
tanuidate in the assemblv elections wiifi that in the I ok Sabha 
elections, we find that he has done better in the assembly elections. 

As Table \ indicates, m the I ok Sahlia elections the Congiess has 
fared belter, in cimiparison with the major political parlies, only 
in SIX districts. Of these six districts, m three J»ilpaiguM. 
Murshidabad and Purulia — the mafor parlies did not set up any 
candidate. If we liad taken into ct>nsideration voles obtained bv the 
minor parties and independents, the picture would have been 
somewhat different. 

Both the Communist parlie had set up candidates in seven 
districts only. The CPI (M) has done belter in four — the 24 -Parganas, 
Howrah, Hooghly and Burdwan and the CPI m thrcc — Calcuila, 
Midnaporc and Bankura In three other districts only the CPI (M) 
and in one other district the CPI alone had set up candidates. So, 
no comparison between the two parties can be made in i<-spcct of 
their performance in these four districts. 
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TABLE V 

csl Bengal I Sibhi tlccii 'ns, 1967 Pert irniance by a.j Major Political Parties in Districts 
\\erage number of vote> polleu bv J Jiies unJ nu nbei seats ontested 
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Average votes secured bv difTcrcnt parties do not, however, give a proper indication as to the 
number of ^eats won bv these parties, A companion between the number of assembly seats secured by 
different parties and independents m the West Bengal districts in iyo2 and in lyo/ has been made in 



Table VI. The number oi scats allotted to dilFerent districts has altered since 19S2. The composition and 
size of scseral constituencies have a’so undergone a change. So. a comparison between the performanej^*^ 

TABLE VI 
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terms of scats won by different parties in 1962 and that in 1967 is 
bound to be imperfect We may still safely say that the Congress has 
been able to improve its position in five districts-Cooch Behar, Dar- 
jeeling, Murshidabad, Burdwan and Birbhum. Its position in four 
districts- V\est Dinajpur, Malda, Bankura and Howrah-has remained 
more or less static. But its position in the remaining seven districts- 
Jalpaiguri, Nadia, Purulia, Hooghly, Midnapore, the 24-Pargdnas 
and Calcutta has deteriorated. These seven districts account for 
162 of the 280 assembly seats and the Congress has been able to 
win only 56 of these 162 scats The position of the Congress 
in terms of seats captured has registered a sharp decline in Hooghly, 
the 2l-Parganas and Midnapore of the 103 seats allotted to these 
three districts, the Congress has captured only 31. 

The united Communist part> in 1962 elections won 50 seats 
In 1967 the two Communist parties tosether have been able to 
capture 59 seals CPl-(M) 43 and CPI 16 The CPI (M) has been 
able to send representative^ t( the assembl> from 10 out of 16 dist- 
ricts The party has won un man> as 18 seats from the 24-Parganas 
and 7 Irom Burdwan The CPI lias won 16 scats from four dislncts- 
8 fio I Mie district ol Midnapore a^onc 

The Banel i Congress has won 34 scats and of these 34, 28 
from four districts-Midnapore, the 24 Parganas Nadia and Bankura 
The partv has been able to e ipiure the remaining six seats from six 
other districts 

In the Lok Sabha electic rs the Cc ngress has won oi ly 14 out 
of 40 seats allotted to \\est Bengal That means the part> has made 
a better show in the assembl) elections It is interesting to note, 
however, that the Congress has won all the seats allotted to the 
districts of Jalpaiguri, V\cst Dmijpur, M ilda, Birbhum and How- 
rah But out ot 21 scats allotted to Nadia, Purulia, Hooghly, 
Midnapure the 24-Parganas and Calcutta, the Congress has won 
only 3, Peiformance bs the Congress in these districts has been 
poor in the assembly elections as well. 

The CPI has decidedly done better in the Lok Sabha elections 
than in the assembly elections The party has been able to win 5 
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seats— 3 in the 24-Parganas and 1 each in Bankura and Calcutta. 
The CPI (M) and the Bangla Congress each has 5 seats to its credit. 
The CPI (M) has won 2 seats in the 24-Parganas and 1 each in 
Burdwan, Hooghly and Calcutta. The Bangla Congress has captured 
3 scats in Midnapore, 1 in Nadia and 1 in the 24-Parganas 

It appears that the swing away from the Congress is not nece- 
ssarily a swing in favour of any particular political party or any 
particular ideology. In 1962, the Congress had won 157 seats in 
the 252-member assembly. If the Congress were to retain its pro- 
portionate share in the enlarged 280-member assembly, it ought to 
have obtained at least 174 seats. Actually it has won only 127. These 
47 seats have not been won by any single party. On the contrary, 
these seats have gone to various parties upholding different 
ideologies. 

Congress leaders have given different explanations for this 
reduction in the strength of the party. According to P. C. Sen, the 
two main reasons tor the defeat of the Congress were-a swing of the 
Muslim voters and the formation of the Bangla Congress.®* The 
WBPCC analysis also has laid emphasis on the swing of the Muslim 
voters against the Congress.®® But this analysis regarding the be- 
haviour of the Muslim voters does not ring wholly true. This 
becomes clear from a scrutiny of the poll figures for the district of 
Mushidabad. As noted in table VI, the Congress has substantially 
improved its position m this district, which has a predominantly 
Muslim population. Atulya Ghosh has correctly pointed out that 
Murshidabad registered the highest district-wi.se proportion of voles 
for the Congress.®* 

Kamaraj appears to have been nearer the truth when he staled 
that the inadequate implementation of accepted socialist measuies 
was one of the main reasons for the reverses suffered by the Cong- 
ress.®’ He admitted that the deterioration of the economic situa- 
tion was also party responsible. He said, “Prices have gone up 

26. The Statesman, Calcutta, March 1 1, 1967. 

27. Amrtta Bazar Patrika, Calcutta, March It. 1967. 

28* The Statesman, Calcutta, March 26. 1 967. 

29. Ibid.. March 17, 1967. 
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Steeply, especially after devaluation. The middle classes and the 
poorer sections have been very much affected 3“” The third reason 
given by Kamaraj was internal fight among the party-leaders. 

While this third factor might have been quite important in 
other places, here, in West Bengal, its influence has been indirect 
in the mam By the time of the elections, the internal fight in the 
party had been considerably reduced, because the mam dissenting 
group had already broken away to form the Bangla Congress. The 
emergence of this new party was undoubtedly due to inner-party 
dissensions and this parly has affected the course of elections, parti- 
cularly in Midnaporc. In this district the CPI has a strong base^' 
and when its strength was added to that of the BC the Congress 
lost heavily. 

It appears that the main reason for the defeat of the Congress 
lies in the economic conditions prevailing in the State and the con- 
sequent indignation of the people This indignation found turbu- 
lent expression in the mass-movement in 1966 The districts most 
affected by this movement were Calcutta, the 24-Parganas, Nadia 
and H jogly and in all these districts the Congress strength has dec- 
reased. This does not mean, of course.that the movement has been 
the sole factor responsible for the Congress defeat. But the move- 
ment was indeed an important factor and this movement was merely 
a result of the malaise that alfected the State. 

The primary task of a gosernment is to cure the State of such 
malaise and election results in the future also will largely depend on 
the success or failure of the government in carrying out this task. 


30. IbU. 

31. WBPCC Report, Amnia Bazar Patnka, Calcutta, March 11, 196?. 
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J. C. Anand 

GENERAL ELECTIONS 
IN PUNJAB* 


The present State of Punjab was constituted by the Punjab 
Reorganization Act 1966 which came into effect on November 1 ,1966. ‘ 
It has only 40.9% (50,230 sq kilometers) of the territory and 54.83% 
(1,11,35,069 persons) of the population of the erstwhile composite 
State of Punjab. In many respects the Punjab of today is quite 
different from the Punjab of 1962 when third general elections were 
held. The following table will bring out some significant differences: 

TABLE I 
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54 5% 
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organization 


Per capita incomij 
at current prices 


Rs. 483 (for I9b3 

64) 

Rs. 637 (for 1964 

65) calculate J of 
areas forming rc- 
constitutcU Punjab 


Source : Based on statistical abstracts of Punjab for 1965-1966. 

• The present writer is indebted to the Election Office Punjab for providing 
authentic data on elections. 

1. Under the Punjab Reorganization Act 1966^ the successor States of Punjab, 
Haryana and the Union Territory of Chandigarh have been carved out, 
and sizable chunks of territory (about 23*/.) and population (about 7*/.) 
have been transferred to Himachal Pradesh. The Hmdi-speaking State of 
Haryana has secured 35 80 /. of the territory (43869 sq kilometers) and 
37*377. (75,00,543 pelsons) of the population of the pre-reorganization 
Punjab. 
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The most significant result of the reorganization of the Punjab 
is that the Sikhs who constituted a minority in the composite Punjab 
now form a majority of about 54.5% of the population. In fact, 
the reorganization was brought about largely to satisfy the aspira- 
tions of a dominant and vocal section of the Sikhs for a State where 
the Sikhs could form a majorit> without suffering from the psycholo- 
gical fear of domination by a numerically larger flindu majority. 
The Hindus sconstitute about 4t 5% ot the population but a large 
section (which forms 17.2 V, of the total population of the Punjab and 
about 39% of the total Hindu papulation) of the Hindus belongs 
to the scheduled castes. The Hindus form a majority of population 
in about all the cities and major towns. This has the effect of 
furthci reducing the ratio of the Hindu population in the rural areas. 


The impact of the demographic changes made by the 
reorganization of Puriiib on the position and electoral prospects 
of different political parties has been considerable It has improved 
the prospects of those political parties which tiadiuonally draw their 
support from the Sikhs. In this category mas be placed the tw'o 
Akaii Dais (one led by Sant Fateh Singh and the other bv late Master 
Tara Singh) and the two Communist parlic>. The M^ali Dais arc 
professedly communal political panics and have then membership 
open only to the Sikhs.Tlic Communist party has traditionally been 
di awing Its suppoit mai ly from the Sikh masses in the rural 
areas of Punjab. On the othei hand, the Jana Sangh, ' aich has its 
appeal confined to the urban Hindus, has been denied the prospect 
of ever coming into majoiity in the assembly. The Congress 
party has been deprived ot the possibihiv ot compensating and 
balancing its electoral losses in ihe Punjab by gains m the Hindi- 
speaking areas ot the composite Punjab, which now form the State 
of Haryana or have been incorporated in Himachal Pradesh. In 
the immedMtc context of the icoiganization politics, the Congress 
parly has been exposed to criticisms from both the Punjab Hindus 
and the Sikhs. The Hindus blamed it for onceding the Akah 
demand of the Punjabi Suba, and the Sikhs criticised it for not 
going far enough in meeting the demand for a full fledged or 
“ Sumpuran Punjabi Suba."’ 
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The fourth general elections in the Punjab were held in February 
1967. The polling of votes was completed in one day (on the 19 
February) and all the results were announced by the 24 February. 
The total electorate was 631 1 SOI and this marked an increase of 
about S% over the corresponding figure for the Punjabi region 
during the third gener.il elections. 

Voter Turn Out 

A notable feature of the electoral behaviour in India is the 
steadily increasing participation of voters in election as evidenced 
by a higher % of votes polled in each successive general election. 
Punjab is no exception to this trend. In the compos it * Punjab the 
% of votes polled for assembly elections rose from 56% in 1951-52 
to 66.46% in 1962. The figures for Lok Sabha elections are 59% in 
1951-52 to 65.41% in 1962. During the fourth general elections, the 
% of votes polled in the reorganized Punjab is 71.14% both for 
the assembly and the Lok Sabha elections. In constituencies 
which form a border with Pakistan, the percentage of votes 
during this general election is distinctly lower than the average 
for the districts in which these constituencies are placed as 
well as for the Slate as a whole. This may also explain why the 
percentage of votes polled in the district of Amritsar has marked a 
slight decline from 70.14% in 1962 to 69.86% in 1967. During Indo- 
Pakistan war in 1965,th*ere was some displacement of population from 
these border constituencies and a small section of the electorate 
probably moved into the interior. Again a higher percentage of the 
scheduled castes population in Punjab* appears to have contributed 
to a lower percentage of the votes polled. In almost all the sche- 
duled castes constituencies, the percentage of vote polled is lower 
than the general average of the State as a whole. It is evident from 
Table No II. Analysis of the poll results in other constituencies 
seem to confirm the hypothesis that there is significant relationship 
between the turn out of the voters on the one hand and the level of 
economic and social developments on the other. Analysis of poll 

2. In the Punjab, the scheduled castes constitute 22*3 percent of the total 
population as against 18 percent in Haryana. 
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results in the 23 scheduled castes constituencies provides a concrete 
evidence to support this hypothesis. Similarly the analysis of urban 
constituencies show that a higher turn-out of votes is distinctly 
linked with a higher degree of economic growth, literacy and urbani- 
zation. Generally speaking, the percentage of voting is higher in 
urban constituencies than in the mixed or predominantly rural con- 
stituencies 

When one shifts one’s sight from the analysis of individual 
constituencies to that of the districts taken as a whole, the results 
are more diflicult to interpret. But even then, it is p)ssiblc to main- 
tain that the of voting is higher in districts with higher percentage 
of urban population and literacy ratio, the percentage of votes 
varies from 69,54 \ in the district of Hoshiarpur and 69.03% in 
the district of Bhatinda to 72 38% m ihc district ct Ludhiana and 
73.30% in the district ol Jullundur ^ 

liuaiid Votes 

Another aspect of election results IS the liigher % of invalid 
votes cast during the fouith general elections in Punjab. The figures 
for ♦’.c assembly consliiiiencies are 5.23^' and for the Lok Sabha 
constituencies 4.77 „ of the total votes polled against the corres- 
ponding figures of 4 2 , and ^ 46 , respeclivelv during the fourth 
general elections in 1%2. In ttict, this is the highest % of votes 
declared invalid so far in ih" Punjab since 1952 What is f'ven more 
intriguing is that the ", ot invalid votes is higher m Punjab than 
in Haryana, vvhere the figures are 4 9P% for assembly and 4 18% 
for Lok Sabha constituencies Perhaps, a part of explanation lies 

3 It IS significant that the districts of Hoshiarpur and Bhatinda are the least 
developed districts of Punjab and those of Jullundur and Ludhiana are 
among the most industrialised and urbanised districts. The district of 
Amritsar has a voting percentage of S6 , but a relatively lower poll 
percentage m this industrially d vclopcd district is due to the impact of the 
Indo-Pakistan war on the border constituencies It is interesting to note 
that according to a recent study of Punjab State E clncity Board of the 
regional pattern of power consumption in Punjab, the per capita consump- 
tion of electricity is as low as 14 units in Hoshiarpur district and 16 units 
in Bhatinda district as against 75 units in Amritsar district and 64 units in 
Jullundur district. 
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TABLE 11 


Constituencies 



(Punjab Assembly General Elections 1967)* 


S.No. Description of 

Percentage of 

Percentage of 

Won by political 


the constituency 

votes polled 

invalid votes 

party 

1 . 

Muktsar 

69*47 

5*17 

Akali Dal (Sant) 

2. 

Lambi * 

59*53 

6-42 

Congress 

3. 

Nihal Singh Wala 

60*42 

7*3 > 

C.P.I. (Right) 

4. 

Atari 

58*00 

6 33 

Congress 

5. 

Jandiala 

60*26 

6-47 

Congress 

6. 

Verka 

67*61 

7 27 

Akali Dal (Sant) 

7, 

Dina Nagar 

69-56 

5*99 

C ongress 

8. 

Narot Mehra 

69*47 

7 32 

Congress 

9. 

Sham Chiirasi 

62*55 

5*63 

Congress 

10 . 

Mahilpur 

62*29 

5*92 

( engress 

11. 

Phagwara 

71 12 

6 53 

Congress 

12. 

Karlaipur 

74-24 

7 74 

Republican 

13. 

Jamsher 

(7*58 

7 64 

Congress 

14. 

Banga 

70 33 

7-26 

Akali Dal (Sant) 

15. 

Dakha 

64-8S 

3-41 

C'ongrcss 

16. 

Khanna 

70*79 

5 2) 

Republican 

17. 

Morinda 

71 54 

4 94 

Congress 

18. 

Samana 

7/ 59 

^ 69 

Independent 

19. 

Amloh 

63*46 

5 47 

Congress 

20. 

Sherpur 

19*14 

6 /5 

Akali Dal (Sant) 

21, 

Bhadaur 

57-02 

9*54 

C P.l. 

22. 

Nathana 

54*49 

4^71 

Akali Dal (S mt) 

23. 

Faridkot 

61\0 

5*29 

Akali Dal (Sant) 


* There are only 23 assembly constituencies reserved for scheduled 
castes in Punjab. In these constituencies, the voting % is lower and the 
ratio of invalid votes is higher than the general average for voting */. and 
invalid votes for Punjab, which arc 71*147. and 5*23 /. respectively. There 
are only some cases in these S.C. constituencies which do not conform to 
the general pattern, and have been italicised in this table. Even, in most 
of these exceptions, discrcpcncics seem to disappear when the data is 
considered in the context of the averages of the districts in which these 
constituencies are situated. 

The scheduled castes form 22*3 /. of the total population of Punjab and 
include both the Hindus and Sikhs— about 757. of the scheduled castes arc 
Hindus and the remainder 25*/. sire Sikhs. 
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in the higher % of scheduled castes population in Punjab But the 
slight difference of 4% in the ratio of scheduled castes population in 
the two States cannot account for a distinctly higher % of invalid 
votes in Punjab 

A charge has been made by the opposition parties both in pub- 
lic as also in the election review reports (circulated only among mem- 
bers of higher party organs) that the returning officers rejected a 
large number of otherwise valid votes in marginal constituencies to 
favour the candidates of the ruling political party/ This is 
not borne out by the analysis of election results. There were 
only 7 assembly constituencies where the winning candidates 
won by margin of le,s than lOJ) votes; and m 6 of these 
constituencies the % of invalid votes was less than the average 
piercentage for the State as a whole. Even m the remaining consti 
tucncy (Amloh scheduled caste constituency) the of rejected votes 
was only marginally higher than the average for the State, and it was 
well V ithin the average for the scheduled castes constituencies taken 
as a separate group The higher % of invalid votes cannot also be 
attributed to the system of voting followed during the fourth general 
elect' »n' tor the same s\ stem has been p^avtl^cd during the third 

gencial ckctions in I9s2 as well as in tlic S. Ci. P. C. election in 
I9o5 with distinct success But there is one important difference. 
While till middle ol I9ul election machineiy took it upon itself to 
educate the voters on the method of casting votes, this task was Icit 
to the political parties in the fourth general elections, snd political 
parties have neglected it. and this may account for larger % of 
invalid votes not onlv in Punjab and Haryana but also in many 
other States. 

There appears to be a significant relationship between the 
percentage of invalid votes and the level of economic and social 
developments in constituencies as well as in regions. In the urban 

4. 7%e /ffr/jflrt rjrnrfTv (Punjab Ed.) March 8, 1967. It reported that Gurnam 
Singh, the leadci of the ncwl\ formed People's United Front, believed 
that the mischief was done during counting, ‘-some unscrupulous and 
interested officials destroyed some votes during counting by affixing thumb 
impressions on the ballot papers. The foul practice, he said, became easier 
in case of women officials, for them the lipstick came handy.” 
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constituencies, the ratio of invalid votes is low while in the rural and 
scheduled castes constituencies the ratio is high. But there are some 
unexplained exceptions particularly when the analysis is made on 
the level of districts taken as a whole than on that of single consti- 
tuencies. The lowest % of invalid vote is 3.35 for the district of 
Ludhiana which indeed has the highest % of urban population and 
is the most highly industrialised district as table III would show and 
yet the districts of Jullupdur and Kapurthala which also have a high 
ratio of literacy and urban population register 6.r)l% and 5.90% of 
the invalid votes respectively. Even the districts cf Hoshiarpur (5.23%) 
and Bhatinda (5.32%) have lower figures for invalid votes. 

Larger Number of Candidates 

Another significant feature of the forth general elections is an 
increase in the number of condidates contesting the elections; there 
were 602 candidates for 104 assembly seats as acain'-t 403 
candidates for 82 seats for the Punjabi speaking region of the com- 
posite Punjab during the third general elections. Whereas the number 
of seats has increased by 14.4%, the number of candidates has incrca- 

TABLE III 


Demo(*raphic Composition of Districts in Punjab 


Name of District 

Hindu-/. 

Sikhs/. 

Literacy-/ 

Rural’/. 

Ferozepur 

40 6 

57 9 

22-5 

20 1 

Amritsar 

330 

64-5 

29 7 

30 2 

Gurdaspur 

50-1 

42-9 

24*9 

19 5 

•Hoshiarpur (unadjusted) 

67-7 

31 0 

29' S 

10-8 

JuPundur 

53-9 

44-9 

33‘6 

29 5 

Kapurthala 

41-0 

58-2 

29-3 

2M 

Ludhiana 

35 7 

63 0 

36-3 

30-8 

Rupar 



27 7 

17-6 

Sangrur 

34-5 

60-9 

18-6 

19 2 

Patiala 

45-8 

52-8 

24-8 

24-7 

Bhatinda 

27-1 

72-3 

18-9 

21 2 


* These figures for Hoshiarpur district are for composite Punjab. Due to 
some changes by the Punjab Reorganization Act, the percentage of Hindus 
is estimated to have been reduced by about 4-/. Thus Hindus now form 
dl-/. of the population and tbs Sikhs about 35-/. 
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sedby 30 2% This may be due to two reasons. First, the split 
in the Akali Dal led to the formation of two separate Akali Dais. 
The two Akali Dais not only set up candidates against other parties 
but also against each other, thus raising the number of candidates 
contesting the elections. The number of candidates set up by the two 
Akali Dais was 120 ( 58 by Sant Akali Dal and 62 by Master Akali 
Dal) as against 45 by the undivided Akali Dal in 1962. The split 
in the Communist party might also have led to similar results but 
their collaboration as member of the United Front of opposition 
parlies along with the Sant Akali Dal prevented it. Secondly 
there has been a phenomenal rise in the number of independents 
whose numbet has grown from l.U (for the Punjabi speaking region) 
in 19(2 to 255, an increase of about 48%. Most of the independents 
contestants polled un insignificant % of the valid votes cast, and it 
is important to know that 230 out of 252 independents forefeited 
their security deposits. Increase in the number of contestants has 
led to two results; the wastage of a si/eable of vote-> cast in fasour 
ol candidates who had not the slightest chance of winning a seat 
and a greater competitiscncss in election contests The second 
aspect is clearly brought out by the following Table : 

T ABLE IV 


Number candidalcs 

in each CtinstiuicriLy 

L neon- 2 

tested 

3 

4 

5 

6 

M ore 

than i' 

111 gene il election l9o2 
(total scats - S'O 

6 

18 

19 

27 

12 

7 

IV genet dl election 19<)7 
(total scats- -104) 

1 

8 

20 

23 

19 

33 


PoliticcI Issue, Party Strategies and Political C ampaigning 

There have been two dominant political issues during the fourth 
general elections in Punjab ; ime relating to the Punjabi Siiba pro 
blcm and the other concernim: the pablic grievance cau>eJ by rising 
prices, shortage of food stuffs and administrative lapses of the rul- 
ing party. The opposition parties have exploited both these issues 
in diiferenl ways in terms of their interests and ideological positions. 
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In the early phase of the election campaigning, the first issue domi- 
nated the scene but, for reasons to be presently discussed, its role 
declined gradually and the second issue increasingly came into 
prominence during the closing months of the fourth general 
elections and dominated the political campaigning of all the 
political parties 

The Punjabi speaking State was formed on November 1, 1966 
but its formation did not settle the political controversy that has 
been befogging the Punjab politics since 1947. Fach political party 
used the issue to gain support for itself and it would be interesting to 
examine the various strategies employed by different political parties 
in this context 

The Akali Dals^-one led by Sant Fateh Singh and the other by 
late Master Tara Singh-adopted a two-fold approach to wean away 
the Sikh masses from the Congress party. The Akali Dais 
claimed credit for the formation of the Punjabi speaking State which 
secured a numerical majority for the Sikhs for the first time in 
Punjab. But they kept the controversy over the Punjabi Suba 
alive. They resented the exclusion of Chandigarh and some other 
Punjabi speaking areas from the present State of Punjab and des- 
cribed the continuing common links between Punjab and Haryana, 
such as a common Governor a common High Court and an adminis- 
trative Board for Bhakra Dam complex) as instances of discrimina- 
tion against the Punjabis. They presented the image of Congress 
party as an organization which has always been discriminating 
against the Sikhs and denying to them their just claims. 

The Master Akali Dal, which inherited the official symbol of 
the old Akali Dal, adopted a strategy which, in spite of its provoca- 
tiveness, proved less effective in winning support of the Sikh masses 
than that adopted by Sant Akali Dal. Master Tara Singh reiterated 

5. The Akali Dal is a professedly communal polit'cal organization dedicated 
to serving the interests of the Sikhs. Its membership is open only to the 
Sikhs. In 1963, the Akali Dal was split into t\\o factions— cne led by 
Master Tara Singh and the other led by Sant Fateh Singh. 
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the demand for ‘Sikh homeland’ with a right of full self determina- 
tion for the Sikhs This was embodied in the major policy resolu- 
tion of the 17th All India Akali Dal Conlerence held at Ludhiana in 
the second week of December, 1966 It was repealed in the elecuon 
manifesto ol the party, issued on January 1, 1967. It declared that 
the Sikhs homeland within Mie Indian union with a status analo- 
gus to the State of Tammu and Kashmir as it was oiiginally under 
the Constitution Act 19S0 While talking to newsmen at Mustfabad, 
a village near Ja< adari, Tara Singh declared that he would seek 
foreign help in getting his demand for a Sikh homeland conceded.^ 
This strategy did not win him much support it the election results 
are any indication of the response ot the electors. 

Sant Fateh Singh pursued a more subtle and a rewarding strate- 
gy. He expressed his disapproval of the Bound try Comn s^ion award 
which h id recommended the in^^lusion of Ch.ind garh m Karyana 
and did not teel mollihed with the (joverninent of India's decision 
that Ciiandigarh should remain i Union ferntory. As a mark of 
his dis-satisfaction, the Sam called upon all the Akali legislators and 
district Akali Jathas to boycott the ollicial tunetions held on Novem- 
ber I, ’^6^ to celebiate the creation ot new Stales In its election 
manifesto issued on November 17, 1966, the Sant Akali Dal dec- 
lared that It would endeavour to make Punjabi Suba like all other 
linguistic Slates (and therefore without common links) and also to 
have included into it all the Puiijabi-spc ikmg areas which had been 
excluded by the Boundary Demar^^ation Committee. The Sant 
cho^c the agitational appro uh to sccuie his objectives There is no 
doubt that the liming and ihe m )dc ol agitation chosen bv the Sam 
had the object of securing cle.toial support of the Sikh masses tor 
the forthcoming general elections as also of coercing the Govern- 
ment of India into conceding the Akali demands. When the Jatha** 
of 76 Akalis began its march on toot to Chandigarh, it did not in- 
clude any representative of other opposition political parties, nor 
did It evoke much popular support Thereupon the Sant was forced 

6. The Prahhat, Jullundui, December 11, 1966 and later issues. 

7 The Statesman^ Delhi. January 18, 1967 and the Tribune, January 16, 1967. 

8 The Indian I xpress, November 17, 1966— -Sant Fateh Singh was appointed 
dictator of the march on November U), 1966 
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to adopt a more drastic measure. In the form of a plan to 
immolate himself by at first fasting and then burning alive The 
Sant announced on December 5, 1966 that he would immolate on 
December 27, 1966 if his three demands viz., the abolition of the 
common links, the return of Chandigarh and the Bhakra Dam Pro- 
ject held by central government and the inclusion of the Punjabi 
speaking areas in Punjab, were not conceded forthwith. His pro- 
gramme of action laid down that he would go on a fast unto death 
at the Akal Takhat on December 17, and, if he did not die of 
fasting, he would immolate by burning himself on December 27, 
1966 at the same place. The two dates were chosen to invest his 
action with immensely powerful religious sentiments. The date for 
beginning of the fast coincided with the date on which Guru Tegh 
Bahadur had been beheaded in Delhi by the orders of emperor Jahan- 
gir and the day fixed for immolation happened to be the day on 
which the two sons of Guru Gobind Singh were walled up alive b> 
the orders of the Muslim Governor of Sirhind. Six of the Sant’s 
followers put themselves on oath to immolate themselves a day ear- 
lier than Sant’s immolation day. 

>Vhatever the political ethics of fasting and immolation plan 
and its future liabilities, the Sant’s strategy raised the political stock 
of his Dal vis - a - vis the Sikh masses. It further widened the gulf 
between the Akali Dal (Sant) and the Congress party and dissipa- 
ted whatever slight prosj^cts still existed of some electoral under- 
standing between the t\^o. It also set the stage for the emergence 
of the United Front of opposition parties with Sant’s Akali Dal at 
the centre and other political parties— the two Communist parties, the 
Republican party and the SSP-^ playing the satellites, which in Sant’s 
invitation had assured support to h's agitational plans on general 
terms. Altogether, it imparted a deep communal and religious tone 
to Punjab politics which played a vital role in general elections. But 
soon after the Sant gave up his fast, the role of the Punjabi Suba 

9. The SSP Jatcr disassociated itself from the five-party alliance. The Secretary 
of the Punjab SSP Murari Lai Nirmal issued a statement on 
January 23, 19>7 that th 2 party hiJ not reached agreement on any 
of the seats v^ith the other four parties. Sec the Tribune, January 24, 1967. 
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issue began to decline, and so the Akcili Dal (Sant) turned to con- 
centrate on the economic issues of rising prices and shortages in 
foodstuffs which were attributed to the Congress misrule The Sant 
knew too well that it would not pay him dividends to flog the 
Punjabi Suba issue which had atlcast been temporarily set at rest by 
the intervention of Hukam Singh, all the more because Sant himself 
was in tlie dock for breaking his immolation pledge. Further, the 
Sant Akali Dal could not harp on the communal note in the 
symphony of other secular parties as a senior partner of the United 
F^ront. Thus the communal and religious aspect of the Punjabi Suba 
controversy receded into the background in the election campaigns 
of the Akali party (Sant), but its impact on the Sikh and the Hindu 
electorate remained deep. 

The two Communist -- parties with all their differences on 
ideologies and personalities -had at least a great deal in common, 
particularly with reference to Punjab politics. Both welcomed the 
formation of Punjabi Suba and supported the Akali Dal demand for 
the abolition of the common links and inclusion of Chandigarh and 
other Punjabi-speaking areas in Punjab. Both the parties disagreed 
with the Communal politics of Master Tara Singh and the agitatio- 
nal methods of Sant Fateh Singh relating to fasting and self-immola- 
tion. Almost the entire focus of their election strategy was first to 
concentrate on the economic grievances of the people and to expose 
the mistakes of the ruling party and, secondly, to work for a united 
front of like-minded political parties to defeat the Congiess. The 
Punjab Communist party (Right) invited the SS'\ Akali Dal, 
the Communist party (Marxist), the Republican party (already 
members of the ‘Sangram Samiii' formed in October 1^65, to agitate 
against the rising prices in the State) to hold discussions about a 
common minimum programme for the State and to contest elections 
on a joint platform against the Congress party. In spite of set- 
backs and difliculties, they succeeded in forging a united front with 
electoral adjustment of seats. 

The Jana Sangh could not have hoped for a better political 
climate for its election campaigning than what it found in the post- 
reorganization Punjab. With its political support confined only to 
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the urban Hindus, it could arouse public sentiment among its sup- 
porters both against the Congress party and the Akalis. Sant Fateh 
Singh’s immolation plans so completely alienated the urban Hindus 
from the Congress party that no effort was needed on the part of 
the Jana Sangh to use any persuation with them. Its working com- 
mittee passed a resolution on November 24, 1966 describing Sant 
Fateh Singh’s plan to send a Jatha to Chandigarh as a stunt and 
decided to make a ‘black flag’ demonstration against it— a move 
which it wisely gave u^ on a mature counsel. It also opposed the 
Sant’s immolation plan and described its demands as ‘utterly unjusti- 
fied’ and urged on the Government of India to resist the scrapping 
of the common links even if either of the two governments of 
Punjab and Haryana supported the move.'® Agreement over arbi- 
tration on the Sant's demands was described as a (conspiracy bet- 
ween the Congress government and the Akalis.*' The Jana Sangh 
also did not neglect to exploit the economic grievances of the people 
and as early as August, 1966, it organised rallies against high prices. 
During the closing weeks of the election campaign The Pradeep 
regularly carried tabulated statements of price index to show how' the 
prices had been steadily rising during the last 20 years. The party 
did not-except in some constituencies-make use of the ‘Cow 
Protection agitation’. 

The Republican party also largely concentrated on the econo- 
mic issues as its political appeal was made only to the scheduled 
castes. As a member of the united Front of opposition paities, it 
could not criticize the reorganization of Punjab; but equally it could 
not support it, for the bulk of the scheduled caste professed the 
Hindu religion. 

The Congress party faced the election in such a divided and 
disorganized condition that it could not plan its strategy with any 
thought or design. The newly-constituted unit of the Punjab State 

10. 5ec The Tribune, December 22, 1966, for statements of Dr. Baldev Prakash 
and Knshan Lai, the President and Secretary of the Punjab Jana Sangh 
respectively. 

11. The Jana Sangh daily, the Pradeep (Urdu), Jullundur, published a scries of 
strongly worded edit9ria1 articles under the beading * 'Conspiracy of the 
Government and the Akali Dal.** 
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Congress passed a resolution in the first meeting of its executive 
committee welcoming the formation of the Punjabi speaking State 
and demanding the inclusion of Chandigarh and other Punjabi 
speaking areas, left out by the Boundary Demarcation Commi- 
ssion/2 This did not appease the Sikhs but further alienated that 
section of the Hindus which was opposed to the formation of the 
Punjabi speaking State. The four page election manifesto of the 
State Congress party released in the first week of February 1967, 
contained only bold promises. During the election campaign, the 
Congress studiously avoided reference to the reorganization of Punjab 
and the controversial language problem. The election strategy of the 
Congress party consisted first of selecting of candidates with local 
influence and capacity to contribute to the party funds in addition 
to meeting their own election expensess regardles of their standing 
in the Congress party or even of political opinions in some cases, 
and, secondly, of making full use of its official position as the 
ruling party, bestowing favours in almost bountiful munificience both 
(;4i individuals and interest-groups. During the month preceding 
the poll, the Congress government conceded the demands of 162000 
government employees to link dearness allowance with the cost of 
living index, raised the pay scales of transport workers, of teachers 
in government schools and colleges and of higher provincial civil 
servants It accepted the major demands of traders, decided to 
establish a ‘Revolving Fund’ to extend interest-free loans to 
Harijans and announced the provision of Rs. 21 crorcs for dl^bur- 
sement to peasants as loans for minor irrigation works Appoint- 
ments were made to Stale public service commission and other 
important offices with a view to appeasing powerful political inte- 
rests ‘The most repulsive feature of the current electioneering’, 
reported a special correspondent of the Statesman, is the use of 
official position and money During a brief interview' 1 had with a 
Punjab minister at his campaign headquarters, I saw him signing 
one paper after another, giving a cement permit to one, priority for 

12. The Tribune, Any.ust 26,1966. The resolution wa passed on August 25, 
and is reproduced in full. 

13. TAe 5/flrf.vwe/i, February 3. 1967— See particularly ‘special reprcscntaiivc’s 
report entitled ‘Rich hancst of concessions in Punjab and Haryana'. 
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a scooter to another and recommendation for a government con- 
tract to a third. All these brought up to him necdy-looking indivi- 
duals who were introduced to me earlier as the minister’s principal 
campaigners/^’* 

Other political parties, such as the SSP, the PSP, the 
Swatantra parts, did not count for much in the election politics ol 
Punjab 

Some interest-groups also interested themselves in elections. 
The Punjab Beopar MandaP^ and the ex-servicemen association 
(the northern zone unit'^^) even decided to contest elections and 
set up candidates for the assembly and Lok Sabha seats, but 
the bleakness of their election prospects and internal divisions on 
the issue prevented them from doing so. But the General Secretar> 
of the Punjab Subordinates Services Federation, Ranbir Singh 
Dhillon, contested the Patiala assembly constituency as the 
representative of the federation. The Ar\a Samai, with its great 
hold on the Punjab Hindus, did not contest elections m its offici.il 
capacity and prominent Ar>a Samajists could be found both m the 
Congress party and the Jana Sangh, but in general the Ar\a Samai 
support went to the Jana Sangh. A number of professional 
organizations, such as the teacher unions, the civil service, and 
trade organizations found the pre-election period a suitable occasion 
to have ihcir long-standing demands conceded. 

14 The State^many February 8, 1967, Ddlip Mukheijec’s rcpoil in Ihc '^cncs 
‘Report on the Campaign-XF. 

15 The Indian Express, No> ember 23, 1967. 

16. The Tribune^ November 23, 1967. 

17 The well known Arya Samaj daily. The Pratap (published from Jullundur) 
editorially discussed the question ol ihe possible role of the Arya Sam.nji 
voters m its issue of February 9. 1967 and argued that every Arya Samaj 
vote should be cast against the Congress party. But another influential 
Arya Samaj daily, The Milap (also published from Jullundur) supported the 
Congress party and its editor-propnetcr Yash Pal contested the Jullundur 
South assembly constituency as the Congress candidate. Another 
prominent Arya Samaj leader, Jagat Narain lent the powerful support of 
his daily the Hind Satnachar^ to the opposition parties, and urged upon 
them to join themselves together to defeat the Congress party. 
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In some of the constituencies, where the elections were con- 
tested by affluent landlords on opposing party tickets, the voters 
were provided with grain and other scarce food-stuffs at concessional 
rates by the candidates at their own expenses 

The problem of party finances presents much difficulty as each 
political party seeks to diaw a veil of secrcc> upon the sources which 
provide it with funds to contest elections. Broadly speaking it 
may be fair to say that in the fourth general elections in the Punjab, 
the mam financial burden of contesting elections was borne by the 
individual contestants and only a small part of the election funds 
came from the part) organizations. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that quite a large number of elected members particularly those on 
the tickets of the Congress parts and the Akali Dal (Sant) belong to 
the richer sections ol society One may also underline in this 
context that the Congress party sufTered Irom acute financial 
stringency 

Political Parties and the Poll Results 

The Congicss pait\, nine i ther rv liii^t.l parties'* and 280 
indcpsrdcnts contested the I 04 assembK and H Lok Subha seats 
from Punjab The total number ot candidates for the former was 
602 and for ilic latter 75, thus giving an a\eragc of about 6 candi- 
dates per seat in each case. 

The main objective oi the opposition political parties was 
to defeat the Congress parts which has been Ibc dominant political 
party since independence Pul the opposition parties could not 
combine together for ideological and political icasons. The Punjab 
Jana Sangh, for instance, declared that ‘it could not join hands with 


18. The prob cm of pirty finances in the Punjab during the fourth general 
elections is discussetl at some length in The Imhan Express (Punjab Ed ) in 
Its rsuc of I ebruary 8, 1967. 

19 These nine political parties arc , Two Akali Dais, two Communist part es 
the Jana Sangh, the SSP, the PSP and the Swalantra party. 
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these forces which were responsible for the division of Punjab.*®’ 
Similarly the State Communist party (Right) listed the Jana Sangh, 
the Swaiantra party and the Akali Dal (Master) as three ‘reactionary 
parties in punjab’ with which it would have no electoral alliance or 
adjustment of seats No understanding could be reached between 
the two Akali Dais largely because of political rivalary between Sant 
Fateh Singh and Master Tara Singh. The negotiations for political 
adjustments between these two political parties finally broke down 
in the first week of February 1967; and the two parties faced each 
other in 39 assembly and 6 Lok Sabha constituencies. 

The only electoral alliance over adjustment of seats that 
fructified was between the Akali Dal (Sant), the two Communist 
parties and tVie Republican party. Originally, the SSP was also 
a member of the United Front of like-minded political parties but 
it disassociated itself when it did not find satisfaction over the 
distribution of seats among member political parties. According to 
the arrangement reached at a meeting at Ludhiana on January 22, 
1967, the Sant Akali Dal was given 56 assembl> and 5 parliamen- 
tary seats, the Right Communist party was allotted 15 assembly and 
2 parliamentary seats, while the Communist party (Marxist) received 
10 assembly and 2 parliamentary seats, and the Republican party 
was assigned 4 assembly and I parliamentary seat.^^ The SSP 
was also allotted I assembly seat, but the SSP disassociated itself 
from the Front Five independent candidates were also adopted 
out of whom only one succeeded in winning an assembly seat. In 
spile of the electoral adjustment between the four political parties, 

20. The Tribune, August 2, 1966 for statement of Balramjidas Tandon 
convener. Slate Adhoc Committee of the Jana Sangh Also the Tribune, 
September 5, 1966 for the press conference of Balraj Madhok, the PrCsSident 
of All India Jana Sangh, on September 4 at Amritsar where he declared 
that the Jana Sangh could not enter into any electoral adjustment with the 
Communist parties or the Muslim League as these were considered by the 
party as 'anti-national organizations’. 

21. The Indi'in Express (late Punjab ed.) October 3, 1966 for the statement ol 
Avtar Singh Malhotra, Secretary of the State Unit of the CPI (Right). 

2’. The Tribune, Janua''y 23, 1967 for a detailed report ol the proceedings of 
the Ludhiana meeting 
23. The Tribune^ January 24, 1967. 
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some contested seats were left open where the members of the Front 
opposed each other, these were the assembly constituencies of 
Kum Kalan and Baghanpurana, where the C.P.I. (Right) and the 
Akali Dal (Sant) opposed each other, and the assembly constituen 
cies of Atari and Nangal where the two Communist parties could 
not reach agreement and both set up their candidates.2^ The 
Communist party (Right) did not cooperate with the Akali Dal 
(Sant) in Ludhiana district. 

The table V below gives the number of scats contested by 
various political parties: 


TABLE V 


Seats Contested by Political Parties 


Name of the Political 
Parly 

Number of candidates for 
assembly seats 
(Total seats -104) 

Number of candidates for 
Lok Sabha seats 
(Total scats — 13) 

Congress 

102« 

n 

Akali Dal iSant) 

58 

8 

Akali Dal (Master) 

62 

7 

CPI 

19 

3 

CPI (M) 

13 

? 

Jana Sanch 

49 

8 

Republicans 

17 

2 

PSP 

9 


SSP 

8 

1 

Swatantra 

10 

6 

Independents 

?55 

25 

Total 

602 

75 


24 The Tribune, February 7, 1%7 foi Sohan Singh Joshi’s Idler, clarifying on 
behalf of ihe Communist party (R) the position in regard to the disputed 
seats 

25 The Congic^is party actually contested t03 assembly seats. When the 
official Congress nominee for the Ajnala seat (who was a minister in the 
then Congress government) declined to contest election for ‘private* 
reasons, an old Congressman and a former minister who had filed hts 
nomination papers as an independent candidate was adopted. But he could 
not get the Congi ess symbol in the official electio papers and the ballot 
paper. The only scat which the Congress party did not contest was Dakala 
assembly constituency which was left open for the Raja of Patiala to contest 
as an independent candidate. 
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The nominees of the Jana Sangh were predominantly Hindu 
and those of the Akali parties predominantly Sikh, though the 
former nominated a few non-Hindus to unimportant seats where 
Jt had little chance of success, and the Akali Dal (Sant) nominated 
a few non-Sikhs. Thus the communal image of these parties 
remained firm in the public mind. The Republican party set up 
scheduled caste candidates with one major exception in the case of 
Tanda assembly constituency, which has a large scheduled 
caste population. The two Communist parties set up candidates 
largely lor those seatj^ where they had done relatively well in the 
third general elections but the allottment of scats by the Front did 
not satisfy the two parties, particularly the Communist party (Right). 
Most of the nominees of the two Communist parties were Sikhs, 
largely because of the demographic and communal composition of 
the districts in which the Communist parties had pockets of influ- 
ence. The Congress party set up candidates drawn from all the 
religious communities Sikhs, having a large majority. 

The following table shows the election poll results in some 
details: 

TABLE VI 

Analysis of the Poll Results in Vtdhan Sabha Constituencies 

Name of the Number of Percentage of Total valid Percentage of total 

Political Party scats won seat*^ won voles pol|-*cl votes polled 


Congress2o 

48 

46-15 

15.94,162 

37 46 

Akali Dal (Master) 

2 

1 92 

1.79.825 

4-2 ’ 

Akali Dal (San*) 

24 

23-08 

«.70.659 

20 45 

CPI 

5' 

4-80 

2,19,394 

5 15 

CPI (M) 

3 

2 88 

1,38,857 

3-26 

Jana Sangh 

9 

8-65 

4,18,921 

9-84 

Rcpublicar'» 

3 

2 88 

76,089 

1 78 

PSP 

- 

- 

21,635 

0-50 

SSP 

1 

0-96 

30,591 

0-71 

Swatantra 

- 

- 

21,509 

0-50 

Independents 

9 

8-65 

6,83,3j9 

16-06 

Totals 

104 

100-00 
( about) 

42,55,011 

100-00 

(about) 


26. These figures aic for 102 scats only. Actually, the Congress party contested 
103 seats, though the Congress nominee for Ajnala scat could not obtain 
the Congress symbol on the ballot paper. On the basis of 103 seats, the 
total votes polled would be 1606547 with a percentage of 37-99%. For 
purposes of analysis, the. figures for 103 seats have been accepted 
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The Congress party failed to maintain itself as the dominant 
party and its decline was registered both in respect ol seats and the 
votes polled. In the 1962 general elections, the Congress party had 
won 51 seats (57.^%) out of the total of 89 scats m the Punjabi 
region*^ with 45.72% of the valid votes cast This would show a 
decline of about 11% in the number of scats won and of about 7.73% 
in the valid votes cast The decline in the valid votes is larger 
in Punjab than the all India average lor the Congress pait>*^ which 
IS 4 3", Even it wc lake the data for the composite Punjab 
as a whole for the third general elections, the decline is substantial 
f e., from 43.72' , to 37. 99^, and it is more than in Harvana where 
the Congress has polled 41.40'V in the fourth general elections 

The Akali Dais, taken together, have won scats against 
21 '^5%2y seats in tVe 1962 general elections in the I unjabi speaking 
region It has improved its of the \alid \otes cast fioin 11" to 
^^4 67", Tins increase is not adcquatelv rcjlccltd m the additional 
number ot seats won b> the Akali Dah and when wc compare the 
" of valid voles cast in tavour of the L ongrcss pari> and the Akali 
Dais, the Congress pait> has substantially gained moie scats than 
the Akali Dais. But the reason is not tar to seek The Akali Dal 
(Master) set up 62 candidates and won onl> two seats, but succeeded 
in damaging the elcvtoral prospects ol the Akali Dal (Sant) in some 

27 I he data foi the Piinjibi s caking ugion of Punjab (whi^'h lorms the 
present State of Punjab with s >iiic minor changes) has bscn worked oat by 
the present writer from the efteial data available for composite Punjab m 
* Nepoft on (jen^ral i^lecdofis in Fun/ah H62 printed b> the Controller of 
Printing and Si. liontry Puniib bn css otherwise stated, the data tor 
1962 gencial elections is for the Punnbi speaking region of composite 
F unjab 

28 The tastern rconomist, \ ol 48 Nv' 12 March 24, I9t)7, p s21 for the all 
India hgiircs 

29 The im-dividcd Akait Di. m 1962 had won 19 seats in composite Punjab, 
but all these seats had been won in Punjabi-speakirg region which had a 
total of 89 seats All its seats (46 in all) except on . had been contested 
from the Punjabi -speaking region It polled 11*87% of the popular vote. 
If we exclude the Ambala City constituency where an Akali had contested 
ihc seat and which constituency now falls out of present Punjab, the % of 
valid vote is 1 1 9% 
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respects. The two Akali Dals^^ lost 4 seats owing to direct contest 
between themselves by dividing the votes which if polled by a 
united Akali Dal candidate would have defeated the Congress 
candidate. 

The Sant led Akali Dal gained 24 seats, exactly 50% of those 
won by the Congress party, but it effectively eliminated the Master- 
led Akali Dal and established its claim to be the leading political 
party in opposition. 

t 

The undivided Communist party had secured 9 seats (10.1% of 
total seats) with 9.10% of the valid votes in the composite Punjab in 
1962 but all the 9 seats and almost 80% of the valid votes had been 
secured from the Punjabi-speaking region. In the present elections 
the two Communist parties polled 8.41% of the valid votes each and 
won only 8 seats. Their performance has undoubtedly been poor, 
particularly when it is noted that they did not face the powerful 
opposition of the Akali Dal (Sant) since they joined United Front 
of 4 opposition parties. They further soiled their record by entering 
into an open alliance with a communal party, even when it is 
granted that the Sant’s Akali Dal adopted a socialist economic 
programme in its election manifesto. The election contest between 
the two Communist parties cost them two seats, those of Atari 
scheduled caste seat and the Nangal seat. 

The Republican, party won three seats against none in the 
1962 general elections but the valid voles cast in its former did not 
change substantially. Its success in gaining seats can be attributed 
to Its membership of the United Front of the opposition parties. 

Altogether the United Front of 4 opposition parties won 3’i 
seats with only 30.6 of the valid vote. 

The Jana Sangh made substantial gains in the fourth general 
elections. It had won only 4 (4.5%) seals in the Punjabi-speaking 
region with about 6% of the valid votes in the third general elections, 
but its present performance has raised its seats to 9 and its share of 

30. These are : Srihargobindpur* Dakha scheduled caste, Rajpura and Amloh 
schedule i caste seats. 
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the valid votes cast to 9.84%. In 5 out of the 9 seats won by it, the 
Jana Sangh has secured more than 50% valid votes 

Other political parlies hardly deserve any mention. The SSP 
won only one scat, but that was more due to the personal influence 
and resouices of the candidate than the hold of the pany on the 
electorate 

Nine scats wcie won by independent candidates, two of whom 
were ‘‘Congress rebels” v\ho had been refused the Conpres tickets 
Two other independents were supported by Jana Sansh and 4 other 
winning independents were backed by the opposition panics in 
general The Maharaja of Patiala, the remaining independent 
winner, contested his seal against the United Front candidate and 
won by securing 2^,827 votes out of the total of 3473(^ valid votes 
cast, the winning margin being the largest for the present elections 
in Punjab 


A Districhvisc Review 

One can now turn to have a distnciwisc icview of the poll 
verdict with the help of the following table: 


It. There arc only 10 Congrcss-hcId scats where the winning paity seeuicd 
more than 50% of the valid votes cast. 
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Three broad generalizations are suggested by this data : 

First, the Congress won seats from all the eleven districts. 
This analysis is further confirmed by table VIII which details 
the percentage ol votes polled by political parties in each district. 
The Congress party secured a higher percentage of votes polled 
than any other single party in all the eleven districts. 


Secondly, the mam support of the two Communist parties 
comes from the same districts in which the A kali Dal (Sant) has its 
strength— the districts of Ferozepur, Amritsar, Sangrur and 
Bhatinda. In fact, some of the gains made in the districts of 
Sangrur and Bhatinda by the Akali Dal (^'ant) have been at the cost 
oi the two Communist parties. 


Thirdly, the Akali 
as a political party and 
Patiala and even here 
district are only 
district. 


Dal (Master) has been virtually eliminated 
Its two seats have come from the district of 
the total votes polled by it in the Patiala 
of the aggregate valid vote polled in that 
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Other Political Parties Data not processed 

Aggregate Vote polled 901669 S80i:9 ^482S) 511271 196583 682628 649981 271972 520937 536553 609527 lOO^, 

in the Distt. 
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When a conipansion between the distribution of seats and 
valid votes cast by political parties duiing the third general elections 
IS made, some revealing trends arc noticeable In terms of the valid 
votes polled, the Congress party has suffered a fall in almost all the 
districts, excepting in Rupar district as the f llowiiig table will 
show: 

lABLLK 


C omparalive anal>sis of votes polled by the Congress in 
in and the IV general elections 

districts during the 

Name ot the 

diMricl 

1962 

Percentage of aggiegat^ vote polled by all 
poliUcal parties in l) c district 

1967 Gam or loss 

(+) ( ) 

Lerozepur 

42*0 

39 3 

- 27 

Amritsar 

46 4 

3 9 

- 9 5 

Gu* iaspui 

4S4 

30 9 

-17-3 

Hoshiaipui 

49 9 

35 5 

-144 

Kapurthala 

AR 6 

3! 2 

-174 

Juihiridut 

S| 7 

3S 8 

-i29 

1 udhi ina 

^9 6 

3s 4 

- 1 2 

K 11 pa I 

‘10 4 

42 7 

2 5 

Pafal 1 

(omIv ^ Lonsiuuei 

\^K s 


‘'angiui 

4' 2 

35 9 

II 3 

Rhatinda 

7 I 

36 5 

- 2 6 


Rut when the anaUsis is made in terms ol the seats won in 
each diNtnct thiough the iwo ceneral elections, the Congiess losses 
aie less sicnilicant. Tlic CongicsN has no doubt lost seats in the 
districts of Pat'a’a i Hoshiaipur. ), Jiillundui (313%), 

Sangrur (9 bhatinda il7 5^ ,) and Amiitsar (18.1^,), but it has 
also made gains in the districts of Kapuithala ('b'o). Rupar. (4b. 7%) 
Gurdaspur (15 2%', ferozepur (13'\,) and Ludhiana (L5%). The 
Akali Dais have lost some ground in the districts of Ferozepur, 
Amritsar, Gurdaspur, Kapurthala and Rupai, but made gams in the 
districts of Sangrur and Bhatinda and these have been made more 
at the cost of the Communist parties than the Congress party. 
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Totals 23 (1007 ) 10 (100/.) 13 57 (IOO 7 .) 1 (1007.) 
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Analysis of Poll Results in Terms of the Religious Affiliation 
of Elected Members 


The analysis made so far reveals that the Congress party has 
suffered a loss both in respect of seats won and the valid votes cast in 
its favour in the fourth general elections, though the loss has been 
more uniform in respect of votes than seats. When we relate these’ 
losses to the religious composition of districts and constituencies, 
some significant conclusions emerge from this analysis When 
table Vlll relating to comparative analysis of vote> polled in the 
third and fourth general elections is examined, it appears that the 
major losses suffered by the Congress party have been in districts 
which have a majority of Hindu population than in districts which 
have a Sikh majority. The districts of Gurdaspur (loss in valid 
votes being 17.3%), Hoshiaipur (loss being 14.4%) and Jullundur 
(loss being 12 9%) which have a majority of Hindus, have gone 
against the Congress. Loss in the Sikh-majority districts is relatively 
minor except in case of Kapurthala, where only three seats were 
won by the Congress party due to rnulti-cornercd contests. 


W'hcn one examines the religious affiliation of members elected 
on the Congress ticket ( see table IX ) this analysis is further 
confirmed. The number of Hindus (other than scheduled caste 
Hindus) elected on the Congress ticket in 1962 was 15 '^out of the 21 
Hindus elected in the Punjabi-speaking region) >\hich provided a 
percenldge of 1\A% but in 1967 this number fell to 9 (out of 23) 
with a percentage of only 39 1%. The number of scheduled caste 
Hindus (in the reserved seats) fell from 83 3% (5 members out of 
the total of 6 elected to Assembly) in 1962 to 70% (7 members) 
in 1967. But in case of Sikhs, the loss has been much less. In case 
of the Sikhs other than those belonging to the Scheduled Castes, 
the Congress scats fell from 5t% (24 out of the total of 48 elected to 
assembly) in 1962 to 45.7% (2b seats) in 1967. Similarly, in the 
case of the scheduled ca^te Sikhs, the % fell ^ dy from 46.5% (6 out 
of 13 total elected) in 1962 to 38.5% (5 out of the total 13 seats) in 
»967. The only Muslim member also was elected on the Congress 
ticket from the Malerkolla constituency. 
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The loss in the Hindu vote suffered by the Congress party has 
been a gain for the Jana Sangh, which has almost doubled its 
membership in 1967 elections The gain is still more marked when 
it is considered that two independent members from the district 
of Hoshiarpur were actively supported by the Jana Sangh and owed 
their scats in some measure to this support. The Jana Sangh, how- 
ever, did not win a single scheduled caste seat; its influence has 
remained confined only to the non-scheduled caste Hindus and 
that also to urban Hindus oniy. Perhaps one reason is that in the 
rural areas the predominant Sikh vote is turned against the Jana 
Sangh owing to its public image as the party of Hindu communa- 
lism. Nor has the Jana Sangh succeeded in extending its influence 
to the districts of Patiala, Sangrur and Bhatinda. Its influence in 
the districts of Ferozepur and Gurdaspur may also be due to the 
support of displaced persons settled in these areas. 

The Akali l^al (S) has only I scheduled caste Hindu elected 
on its ticket and retains its image of being a party of Sikh-commu- 
nalism, though more leasonable and moderate than the Master-led 
Akali Dal. 

The Communist parties also have 7 Sikhs (including 2 schedu- 
led caste Sikhs) in the total 8 members elected on their ticket and 
onl> one Hindu. Ihis is also a confirmation of the continuing trend. 
When the scheduled caste seats arc examined as a distinct group 
for purposes of analysis, it appears that the Congress party has 
more or less retained the traditional support of the scheduled 
castes. It has won 12 out of 23 scheduled caste seals, thus provi- 
ding a % of 52.1 of the total scheduled caste seats. This is incidently 
25% of the total seats won by the Congress party in the assembly 
in the fourth general elections. In the third general elections, the 
Congress party had won 11 out of the total of 19 scheduled caste 
seats in the Punjabi speaking region which is 57.9% of the total 
scheduled caste seats. The Congress party has thus suffered a 
decline of only 5.8% in the fourth general elections in respect of 
scheduled caste seats. 

32 Census of India, Vol. XII Part IX, Punjab Census Atlas, No. 51, 
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Elections to Parliamentary Seats 

The Punjab has been allotted 13 Lok Sabha seals for the 
present elections. The poll results of these 13 constituencies 
IS shown in the table below : 


FABLE XI 

{Lok Sabha Re^ufh) 


Description of the 

No of scats 

No of scats 

Percentage of valid votes 

political party 

contested 

won 



Congress 

13 

9 

37 31 

(1598546) 

Akali Dal (Sant) 

y 


22 61 

(96^712) 

Akali Dai (Mastei ) 

7 


4 42 

( 1 89290) 

Jana Sangh 

8 

1 

12 48 

(534928) 

CPI 

3 


4 28 

(183341) 

CPI (M) 

2 


1 89 

(M008) 

Other parties and 

33 

- 

17 01 

(728726) 

liicepcndcnts 





Totals 

75 

n 

100 

(4284 s<i) 


In ilie ihird gencial elections, the Congiess had won 10 out of 
the total of 13 Lok Sabha seals Irom the Punjabi-speaking region 
In 1967, ihe Coneiess has won 9 seats, thus reducing its of seats 
from 76.9 to 69 2 But this performance is better than in the case 
of assembi) seats, N\here the Congress parts N\on onK 46 ]5% of 
the seats 1 he Akali Dal (Sant) has v,on 3 seats, the same as in 
1962 The Jana Sangh has gained its first Lok Sabha seat from the 
Puniabi legion, \^hich novs forms Punjab This gam has been at 
the cost of the Congress part> 

Theie is a disproportion between the number of s atswon and 
the \alid votes polled by political parties In the case of Lok Sabha 
seats, the Congress party average per Lok Sabha seat in terms of 

T3. Twelve l.ok Sabha seats were entirely in the Punjabi speaking region, but 
the thirteenth scat, that of l]na(SC) seat, include 2 out of its 7 assembly 
constituencies from the district of Kangra, which has now been merged 
in Himachal 
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valid votes polled by it is4-i4%. but in the case of Akali Dal 
(Sant) it is 1,53% and in the case of Jana Sangh 12.48%. The main 
reason is that the Congress party has contested all but one of the 
assembly seats and its support has been uniform in all areas. But 
the other political parties did not contest all the assembly seats 
even in those Lok Sabha constituencies in which they have won 
their seats. In the case of Akali Dal (Sant), the Ludhiana seat was 
lost to it because of the division of its vote by the Akali Dal 
(Master) candidate. 

When the regional distribution of party strength is examined 
it is found that the Akali Dal (Sant) has retained its hold on the 
districts of Bhatinda, Sangrur and Ferozepur, while the Jana Sangh 
has won its Amritsar parliamentary scat largely on the strength of 
the votes gained in the urban constituencies in the city of Amritsar. 
In the remaining areas, the Congress has been victorious. 

In terms of the religious alTiliation of the new MPs., there aic 
9 Sikhs (including 2 scheduled caste Sikhs) and 4 Hindus (including 
1 scheduled caste Findu). The Congress party has h Sikhs 
( including I SC Sikh ) and 3 Hindus ( including 1 SC Hindu ) 
among its elected M.Ps. Of the two women elected to the Lok 
Sabha, one belongs to the Congress parly and the other to the 
Akali Dal (Sant). 

The Fourth General Elections and Punjab Politics 

One could now discuss the impact of fourth general elections 
on Punjab politics under the following heads : 

The impact on party system 

(I) The Congress parly has been dethroned from its position 
as the single dominant party. Yet it remained the largest single 

34. The decline of the Congress party has been due to many causes, which have 
been classified by a top Congress leader in a letter circulated among Cong- 
ressmen into two categories fa) General causes which have ujfected the for- 
tunes of the party in every State, such as, price rise, economic distress in 
fixed sa'aried classes, student unrest, labour unrest, fi od shortages, cow 
agitation, decline in the foreign image which has affected the Congress 
prestige at home, mounting taxation pressure, the failure of the Five Year 
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political party in March 1967 when all the election results had been 
announced. It was also the only party which represented all the 
sections of the community in all the districts and regions of Punjab, 
its decline has been more among the Hindus, particularly among 
the urban Hindus than among the Sikhs. 


(2) 1 he communal parties have increased their strength. 
7 his applies to the Akali Dal (Sant) and to ihe Jana Sangh and, to 
a minor extent, to the Republican party The two Akali Dais, the 
Jana Sangh and the Republican party, have polled 36.32% of the valid 
votes cast as against 73.75%' in the whole of the composite Punjab 
in 1962 and 19 % in the Punjabi-region In other words, the 
communal parties have almost doubled their voles, and raised 
their seats from 23 in the Punjabi region in 1962 to 38 seals This 
does not include independent candidates who have won their ^cals 
w'llh the support of ccmnuinal parties. 

(3) The Communist parties have not been able to maintain 
their position. They won less nuiv.bcr of seats than they luid 
secured in the third general elections This has been partially due to 
the split in the Communist party and the formation ( f two 'separate 
Communist parties instead of one. Thl^ not onl\ divided their \c>Tcs 
and cost them at least two assembly seals hut also w’cakened their 
bargaining power in negotiations with the Akali L'al (^ant) in the 

Plans and controversy between ‘righUst' and defiisis n the parly. 
(b) Causes which have affei fed the jot tune of the pat tv at Siufvs* level with 
particular reference to Punjab such as rcoruanizaiion of Punjab which has 
made ‘Akalis and Jana Sangh as heroes' inclTccti\c leadership since Piatap 
SinghKairon’s exit, w rong dis ribunon of parl> tickets, neglect of the Hindu 
community to please (he Sikhs, frusiidtion among Congiess workers, crea- 
tion of new vested interests, practice of bossism m the party, inadequate 
election funds, and ‘system of givmg a spccitic central leader the rank of 
State paily boss*. Perhaps, the only major cause of the defeat ol the 
Congress party which has been omitted, or at least iindcrsiatcd, is the role 
of factionalism in the Punjab Congiess. The Congress parly was so disorga- 
nised and laciion-ridden on the esc of IV general cle^'tions that there vs as no 
unified election campaign by the paity as such. i. ach faction inside the 
Congress organised and contested its election for iiself, in some disiiicls, 
one faction liicd to defeat the candidatj ot the other laction. 
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allocation of seats among members of the United Front of opposi- 
tion parties. But the elections have shown that the CPI has a 
greater hold in Punjab than the CPI (Marxist). 

Can it be claimed that the socialist forces have fared belter 
than before? The present data are insufficient to provide any definite 
answer The main difficulty is as to which parties are to be included 
in the category of socialist parties. The two Communist parties 
and the SSP surely fit into this description, bin would the Akali 
Dal (Sant) also qualify*for it ? The Akali Dal (Sant) has no doubt 
a socialist programme in its election manifesto, but so has the 
Congress party. Both these parties have selected their candidates 
for the present elections from the landlords and other richer sections 
of the society. 

(4) The Akali Dal (Sant) has emerged as the leading part> 
among the erstwhile opposition parties, and it*- gains would have 
been large but for the wilfully obstructive tactics of the Akali Dal 
(Master), The election results have, however, sounded a death 
knell for the Akali Dal (Master) and rejected the extremist slogan 
of Master Tara Singh for a ‘self-determined status for Punjab'. 

( 5 ) The opposition parties could not combine against the 
Congress party despite their best elToris. B\ the very nature of 
their communal character, the Jana Sangh and the Akali Dal could 
not come close to each o'ther. The United Front of four opposition 
parties suffered from internal nfls, particularly the two Communist 
parties, and did not help one another in the constituencies where 
only one agreed candidate had been set up. I he result has been 
that 10 seats^5 have been lost due to division of the opposition vole 
among contesting opposition parties. 

35. These scats are : /4/flr/ (SC) and seats lost due to contests between 

the two Communist parties; ^ultanpur and Adampur seals lost due to con- 
tests between the Akali Oal (Master) and the CPI Moga seat lost due 
to contest between the SSP and the Akali Dal (Sant); Kum Kclan scat 
lost due to contest between Akali Dal (Sant) and CPI and Srihargobindpur^ 
Dakha (SC), Rajput a, and Amloh (SC) seats lost due to contest between the 
two Akali Dais. 
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(6) Growing importance of independent member'^ is another 
feature of the present poll results. What is particularly significant 
IS that some of the independent^ candidates happened to be persons 
ot resources and personal glamour with a large personal following 
At least one of them contested elections to the assembly as a ‘future 
king ma^ er.’ 

Roll of big money 

The role of ‘big money' has mcieascd in elections and politics. 
Llection contests cost so much money that an honest middle class 
parly worker cannot afford to meet the expenses of contesting 
elections on his own. Political parties also have lean purses, and 
cannot provide much financial support to the candidates. This 
drives the political parlies^^ into the arms ot big landlords, trans- 
porters and rich businessmen, whose major qualification for the 
party nominations is their ibilitv to pay their own election expenses 
as well as to contribute to the party election lunds. Moreover, as 
many of them are persons with local influence and tiaditional 
standing in the constituencies, they possess me ability to win seats 
and thus provide added attraction to political p»ities like Congress 
party and the Akali I als A knowledgeable anaKsis oi the socio- 
economic ackground of legislators of vaiious parties in Punjab as 
perhaps in other Stales would provide revealing data on this aspect 
ot the problem 
Whither State politics 

The gradual decline ot the ( ongiess parts has been t conlinu- 
ing trend in the State but its pcrlorm tnee in the fourth gencnl 
elections has virtually bromzht about the coll ipse of the one party 
dominance system. It dov‘> not sccm poss hie that the Congress party 
can reclaim its p^isilmn in the next gener il elections, because the 
collapse of the pait\ is a national rather than a local phenomenon 
The fourth general elections destroyed the mvth of its invincibility 
and the recent defections fiom its ranks m many States have eroded 
Its image as the partv which can regain its dominate position 
Moreover, the C ongress party without the prestme and patronage 
of Its ruling power is like Alladin without his lamp or Sam- 

son without his h nr 

36 This does not apply to the Communist parties 
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The exit of the Congress party as the dominant single party 
in the State has tended to create a political vacuum which seems 
hard to fill for a long time It would appear that the old style of 
^one party dominance stability' has been replaced by a new style of 
coalitional instability in governments The coalitional pattern in 
politics has produced one important result. It has generated a new 
spirit of compromise and adjustment among political parties, which 
had hitherto been divided over fundamental issues of State politics. 
It has made for a politics of moderation and compiomise. This 
can be seen no where, bnter than in the recent policy statements of 
the State Jana Sangh and the Akali Dal (Sant) on questions of 
language. Similarly, the Communist parties have modified their 
stand on nationalisation of transport and State trading in favour of 
a more pragmatic approach to these problems. 

The Punjabi Suba has become an irreversible political reality 
past all political disputes. No political party reopened the issue 
during the election campaigns, though the Jana San »h resented its 
formation in spirit of quiet resignation, and the Akali Dais blamed 
the Congress party for not including Chandigarh and some other 
alleged Punjabi-speaking areas in Punjab. And this rec»^gnition 
that the new unilingual Punjab is a political reality has also made 
the State Jana Sangh revise its previous stand on the questions of 
language and Chandigarh and to join the Akali Dal (S) dominated 
oalition government. 
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R. Srinivasan 

ELECTIONS IN MAHARASHTRA 
AND CONGRESS DOMINANCE 


As Congress political ^ortune^ fluctuated out side Maharashtra, 
with caste factions in Bihar, divisive (rends in Punjab, new polari- 
zations in UP precipitating new directions of State politics, the 
party has not only kept the barnyard safe, it has also gained in 
popularity, erasing many disappointments and shocks suffered in 
1957. Thus, in 1967, the Congress captured 215 of 264 assembly 
seats fover Kl% of seat^ contested) and 44 Lok Sabha seats (about 
^*4^; of seals contested). A-' the Congress emerged with added 
political dignit), the hold of the Sam^ukta Maharashtia Samiti 
appeared to have melted considerabis . How could the Congress 
achiese (hat ? 


T 

An important factor, of C(nirse, is the personality, quiet politi- 
cal sagacity and concerted endeaxour of Y.B. Chavan. He has 
^aken adequate adsaniagc Maiatha dominance in th^" State and 
in the parly, broad -basing the caste constituents of the C ongress. 
Maiatha leaders from other panics, especially the Peasants’ and 
Workers’ have been won over to the Congress Other dominant 
leaders from variom groups and parties have been elTectively turned 
back to Congress '^y symbolic gestures of loaves and fishes available 
to the dominant party, special opportunities and fasours scholar- 
ships to the so-called backward communities and revival of B. R. 
Ambedkar’s popular image- are outstanding illustrations. Adequate 
representation has been assured in the party and government to the 
various regional gioups and interests; the pe. santry have been 
showered with manifold benefits. In addition, the Congress govern- 
ment and MPCC have, time and again, scored over the opposition. 
Their variant voices and views have syncroiiized on some sensitive 
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issues, thereby improving the Congress image and making the oppo- 
sition look like playing a mere second fiddle. A few more important 
instances would suffice : In 1963, the Congress government sent 
official delegates to the Deccan Agriculturist * Conference, which 
recorded a vociferous protest against alleged discrimination against 
Maharashtra vis-a-vis distribution of Krishna-Godavari water 
benefits. Again consequent upon the findings of the Gulati Commis- 
sion, vigorous unanimous disapproval was put up fearing adverse 
effects on the Koyna project Similarly, with respect to Goa, the 
1963 election results there, were interpreted as an affirmative vote for 
Goa-Maharashtra merger. Active party interests in the MPCC 
pressed for finalization of the issue, as evidenced at its Nagpur 
meeting in December 1964. In March 1965 the State assembly-led 
by the Chief Minister-moved a unanimous resolution calling for 
amending the Constitution to facilitate Goa's merger with Mahara- 
shtra. There appeared to be ample confidence amongst the know- 
ledgeable that a referendum on the issue would go for Maharashtra. 
However, in January 1967, the people of Goa gave their verdict in 
favour of remaining a separate unit. That came as a shocking blow 
to all the parties in Maharashtra. Another issue that has brought 
jitters to the Congress in the State is the issue of Mysore-Mahara- 
shtra border dispute. It might be recalled that the SRC report 
favoured retention of Fe’gaum with Mysore, whereas the Maharash- 
tra view remains that the Marathi dominant areas should be merged 
with Maharashtra. 

As the election year dawned, the opposition parties mounted 
pressure for merger of Mysore areas with Maharashtra. Violent 
demonstrations were held in both the States and it was believed 
that atleast one train crash could be linked with the agitated public 
opinion The two Chief Ministers failed to reach a mutually 
amicable settlement. 1 he Maharashtra government resolution in 
April 1966 sought to mark the gravity of the situation, if status quo 
were maintained. Senapati Bapat, noted Maharashtra leader, went 
on fast inside Maharashtra Chief Minister’s residence. Nath Pai’s 
intervention; assurances of the Prime Minister to appoint a Com- 
mission to enquire into the issue; AICC’s resolution to appoint a 
one-man Commission;, and, above all, announcement of the 
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appointment of ex-Chief Jusiice,Mehar Chand Mahajan, considerably 
eased the tense situation. It might be recalled here that before the 
announcement of Mahajan Commission, 23 Maharashtra legislators 
had resigned in protest against non-implementation of favourable 
boundary award 

Political parties faced another sensitive issue consequent upon 
installation of integrated Maharashtra and Vidarbha regions of the 
State, which did not have adequate impact of the Congress. The 
party soon realized the importance of cultivating these areas and 
establishing a stable Congress following there That was achieved 
through conceited aticmpts at conciliation and compromising poh- 
cies. For instance, holding of assembly sessions at Nagpur; establi- 
shing a heavy plate and vessels plant (which had initially met with 
foreign exchange difficult les), to bring welcome reliel to about 15,00() 
unemployed owing to the closare of nearly 1,000 large and small 
manganese ore mines; conciliatory allocation of cabinet membership; 
nomination of two successive Chief Ministers from Vidarbha -were 
some of the moie important steps taken to create a sense of identit) 
amongst the varu>us regions. This atiiiudc adversely aflecled the 
populantv of the Republican party and the Nag Vidarbha Andolan 
Samiii Finally, the Vidaibha, Nagpur and Maraihwada PCCs were 
merged. 

So It was with respect to the Marathwada region. For its 
cccmomic welfare and political integration various steps were taken. 
Vinayakrao PatiFs (hailing irom the region) unanimous election as 
president of the MPCC in 1962 and 1963, inauguration of Godavari 
irridation project at Jayakandi (Aurangabad) in 1963, which promi- 
sed relief to five districts m the region and subsequently became 
one of the biggest projects of its kind m the Stale; staging a con- 
ference for Mara’hwada's economic development, attended by 1,50() 
delegates and inaugurated by Chief Minister, V. P. Naik; and 
assurances given by the Chief Minister that the entire unspent allo- 
cation of the third five year plan would be spent for Marathwada's 
welfare were, indeed, corner-stones of an effective policy transfor- 
mation 

Another issue that confronted all the political parties was the 
challenging situation owing to price rise and food grain shortage. 
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If the administration seriously concerned itself with grappling witii 
the challenge, the opposition tried to cash on the opportunity to add 
to the discomfiture of the administration and the party in power. 
Uarly in 19o6, as the wholesale grain merchants in Vidarbha refused 
to cooperate, prices shot up* the government promptly clamped down 
16 of the merchants: godowns were raided to unearth illegal hoard- 
ings and prevent profiteering and black marketing: DIR were cITec- 
ti\el> used; anti-price rise committees were formed; INTUC called 
for price-rise protests; PSP and Communist party announced fasts 
by their leader^t. The* government could not afford to let the initia- 
tive slip off to the opposition : a five-man ministerial comm ttee 
was formed to tackle the crisis on virtually a war footing; procure- 
ment of grains w'as made and fair-price shops and cooperatives were 
established. However, two protest demonstration, the Rombay band'r 
in August 106^ and Maharashtra fa^dh a year later, assumed chaiac- 
tcnstics of a deep-seated frustration and concern of the masses 
against soaring puces and distribuiive mechanism of food grains. 
As the food situation worsened owing to failure of Monsoon in 
1963, an all parties conference was convened at Poona. Thouizli 
Prof. D. R. Gadgil took a leading role il wa> suipnsing th.at no 
ministers, senior or junior, thought ii worthwhile to participate and 
put forth the government's poliev, liinitiiiions and prospects on the 
delicate is^ue. It was not totally unexpected when in August 1%5, 
unprecedented scenes of violation of parliamentary decorum were 
witnessed as tlic State legislaluie met. 1? opposition legislator 
began a 'ast outside the assembly; within the assembK, oppoNirn^n 
members mounted pressure to speak all at the same t me and the 
speaker had to suspend thirty-three suca members a^ a consequence. 
However, the next day, these members vaulted the iron raillng^ and 
entered the assembly to collect their d«iily allowance, onlv to be 
pushed back by the police One member, Jambawant Rao Dhotc 
came over four times. He was later removed from the assembi> , 
being charged for rowdyism insulting the speaker and throwing a 
paper-weight at the attendants. His seat thus fell vacant and in a 
bve-election, he was returned by his Yeolmal admirers, only to put 
forth his demand of Naik ministry’s resignation. 

Another issue that -seriously challenged the Congress mini',frv 
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was llic row over the Kolhapur succcssoi adoption incident (1962), 
wherein the nnmisiry seemed to have dis-regarded the popular 
leelings, which soon assumed threatening posture m and around 
Kolhapur, and later m the whole Slate. In fact, the eonirtwersy 
« dversel) aflcelcd iIk ( ongress hopes ot a sweeping \ietory at the 
1%7 elections. 

01 signilicancc w^s the influence ex'^nlcd b> the mti duction 
ol prnehayafi rai in^nuitums in the Stale atiei Vla\ It is 

common knowledge how poliiiLallx signihcant these h ‘\c come to 
he Inasmuch as cllcclrc powers have been delegated to thwse 
institutions and patronage is made axailablc for distributing bcnclils 
ol developmental programmes, and, lor instance at least 40 ^1 

panchas are smuiltaneousU membeis ol m.inagiag eommiti.o ol 
’oeal coc^peiative societies, the lat icachine imp )itancc ot the new 
phase could be unde''siot)d I he C( ngress icapeU u nch hai\cst ol 
nolilietd promises and pumicing )c>ing Icadctsnip ihumgh Mics 
msiiii ti< ns 

\ close Kh k at the ''t tie C on^rc^s is ?u ^ iilcc^ hi I nlil^c 
the party ui some othe p us v\ tin ec'untr' the Smic Longiess 
cma lied b\ and laigc a si i )c aiici u iitivi e’rL<ini7iilicm 1 he 
oi iian i/a’ional aiiel i un leruilwiiiLs weie vt^ulcd w ih bitlanct and 
Uiou^hllulne s One ot die moie inipcilahi leasons was the o\ti 
allcontiolol ^ H Cbi\an wno, as he was e iPcd up n to step 
i p to the union minisicislm chose kannamwar as his succcssoi 
It was to mans .i ui prise choice as the latter had been toi long 
associated with piii\ work in \idirbha U seems me decision was 
an attempt to iiaunonue the lela loiisliip betveen groups lum 
\idaibhaancl Mahaiasbtia I alci c\ e nis s,.m\cd ne\cubelcss that 
C biei Minister kannamwar did m>i loc to the occasion and Icti 
much to be dcsiied in skill and patience as a leader On his passmg 
awa>, another man Horn \ idaibha \.P Na.k stepped in as Chid 
Minister, and agiiin it was ^ B. Chaxan s choice. 1 he succession 
ot all things deailN dcmonsiiatcd the smooth cfl enc> ei Chaxan 
and his coniiol ovci the part) It miglP be iccallcd hcie that when 
the Kamarai plan was ushered in. Kannamwai opined for its non- 
iraplemcnlalion in the State in mcw ol the pusailmg pait> harmons. 
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There was a point there as the State Congress had succeeded in 
balancing and harmonizing various interests in the State. Chavan 
also liked the exemption. But, as he altered his opinion a little 
later, the PCC readily supported him. 

A point of interest here is the parallel existence of MPCC 
and BPCC The differences between Y. B. Chavan and S. K. Palil 
on the Goa issue could be seen to have emanated from there, as the 
former controls the ,MPCC and the latter the BPCC Recently, 
however, the latter body has receded in the background as it could 
be seen from its backseat role in the succession of Chief Ministeis. 
However, differences between the two bodies came to an ugly head 
ovei the issue of Mysor-Maharashtra boundaries, when two State 
ministers (Shanti Lai Shah and H. J. Talyarkhan), president of the 
BPCC and 16 other Congress members resigned, assailing the 
government for failing to uphold law and order. That surprised 
the Chief Minister, who was not consulted on such a course of 
action. After prolonged negotiations, most of the resignations 
(except that by Shati Lai Shah) were withdrawn and the BPCC 
president tendered an apology to the Chief Minister, A close look 
at the recent past shows that the MPCC and the BPCC have more 
often than not acted in contravention ol understanding and reci- 
procity. The latter is commonly held to be a superfluous unit, 
actively involved in its tiiade against Maratha dominance; not 
averse to instant gairrs by chauvinistic patronage to causes w'llhoui 
reasons; by and large, a domain of S. K. Palil and vested business 
interests; it is also anti-labour and anti-Maharashtra interests. It 
IS not surprising, therefore, that time and again, one hears of vocal 
attempts demanding merger of the two units. The foregoing is an 
attempt to give some sort of an image of the house the Congress 
controls Now we might turn to the state of the opposition in 
Maharashtra. 


11 

The opposition is yet to evolve as a threat to the Congress in 
Maharashtra However, as evidenced in Madras and Kerala also, a 
regional party. Peasants’ and Workers’ party (PWP;, has also come 
up in Maharashtra, which might play a significant role, if and when 
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Situation arises for it either to exert as an ally or bargain as an 
opposition Its electoral record has been 


Year SraM Won % oj total votes secured 

1952 26 9 1 

1957 30 9 4 

1962 15 7,5 

1967 19 7 2 


What IS more signifiLunt apail from iis numcrital strength, is 
the tact that the PWt^ commands identical support of the landlords 
and the peasantry Though ongin iting m collation ot actions, it 
has chosen to keep itselt aloot from cither the Communists or the 
socialists It IS Marxian m several of its standpoints and carries a 
pronounced anti-Brahmin appeal 

Ihe PSP. on the other hand had few gains to its credit in the 
political climate ot the State. However, in aligning with other 
parties in the Samyukla Maharashtra movement during 19^7, it did 
catch 33 scats in the assembK but. it soon came to realize that the 
maximum adsanlage taken out ot the alliance went to the Commu- 
nists In 1960 consequently the PSP broke loo e tiom the alliance, 
though in the process it ilso lost an appieciable numbei ot its 
membcis detecting to othei parties The ligures lor 19o2 elections 
did no credit to PSP’s electoral stability The relur i of Asoka 
Mehta to the Conurcss ilso was an important point as in August 
19o4, about 9o() PSP members declared their decision to go over to 
(he Congress The rest went ovei to the SSP The PSP, consequen- 
tly, was lett with the leftovers. 

The Communist paitv is of some political importance, though 
its hold on rural areas is far from satisfactory. Owing to the 
language conti oversy united fresnt of the Samyukta Maharashtra 
S imiti continues to suppesrt the C ommunist p''rty Though in an 
ideological turmoil, the party’s hold in urban aiea continues in some 
measure During agitations, one could sec traces of its anonvmous 
strength and potential. 
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A look al Ihe Sampurna Maharashtra Saniili shows that it 
came up as a coaliiion alter August 1966, except the land Sangh 
and the PSP, the parties that gave it strength v\cre . Cri(M), 
CPI, Hindu Mahasabha and a few independents. L ater, electoral 
adjustments were made with the Muslim League and the PSP In 
other areas of the Slate, minor groups, such as Janata Agadhi, Lai 
Nishan and Socialist unit\ party, aUo were baited The united 
Iront also lined the Gaekwad laetion ol the Republican pari\ The 
Jana Sangh and the PSP did not eoneur with the prospects A 
alliance with the Samiii lor icar oi the Communists t« k ng ad\an 
lage of the situation ultimately 


in 

The prospects ol various politieal parties on the eve ol the 
fourth general electicms were cc^nsequentlv at variance with each 
other The Congress, for instance, was taken lot gianled as eonli 
denllv continiing with its ma)oiit\ as in earlier elections. The 
party had been suceesslul in appealing the various sectional and 
regional interests It was cautious in deciding upon n<m in lions 
and followed an elaboiate prcKechire ol eonsiiltatjons al dilfertni 
c rganiVtOional levels Executives o! vaiious DC Cs v\ere asked to 
suggest prospective candidates and discuss the same u ?h the PI: C, 
presided over bv ^ B Ch«ivan He sueecs lulK strict 4 I bdancC 
and new aspirants were g’ven weightacc to the extent ol ( 2 *^ 1 licic 

were, in all, I45‘> ipphcants for asscmblv ^cats and 26^ u t il c 
Lok Sabha, ol which the MPCC had to ehoo'^c, itspcdivclv 240 
and 40 alone The applicants showed a wide and varied spectrum, 
including a minister’s driver, rcpiesentalivcs ol various professu)ns 
eistwhile rulers and cabinet members the last named being given a 
liesh lease except for Nirmala Raje Bhosle, minister lor social 
welfare, whose application was nc^l considered 

The procedure adopted by the Congress to weed out and 
make final scieetums was simple enough a 12 man committee 
headed bv Y B Chavan took care to do the final selections Of the 
25 district, only a few had submilltd unanimously accepted lists, 
and the rest put up rival claims and lists. C havan, on several 
occasions, called for leaders of rival factions in a bid to patch up 
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differences The average age of candidates tor assembly was 43 and 
for Lok Sabha it was 45, 92 were below 50 years of age, 43 below 
60 and only 17 belonged to 60-70 age group Of those finally 
selected, 132 were graduates, S2 law graduates, 9 doctors, I fcngmeer 
4 Barristers <u-law and 1 charteicd accountaiil 

In spile ot the o'g misati >nai coherence achieved by the 
C nme-s in this Slate and attempts by ihe leadership to avoid .^lea- 
\ugcs, the final ^elcctlon candidates did uause some heart burning 
Rejected can lidatcs complained against ll^e decisions ot both 
iheBPCCand llie MPCC Sevcial allegations were made igainst 
the chc)icc-one being that no principle sa\c tha^ ot lo\tilt\ to the 
powers (hat be malicicd in the final decision. It was alleged that 
careful cxai inatu n ol ilio^c selected levealcd that the ^eJcctlon^ 
had little to do cithei with tie rccoid ot public service, or loyalty 
to the pari\ (U tl c irHccilv of the candidate. it was alleged that 
C ongressnien wilii lone \cais ol cxnciicncc and standing were 
I v'lwi led to 1 IV to othci > lov ww to ihc cdi I ndia leader ^hlp mattered 
in the selection ol p ii liaineniai v Ctindi iaiCs, a id a siniil ir lovaltv 
to the State leadership c<'‘uiued in reaard lo t’u u^emblv candidates 
These dL’ilions snovsbcdled irid append, were made to the CFC. 
Disc >i I 1 vNas parlicularlv nte in ii c d nets of Nasik, Dhulia, 
Poona ai d Sholapui , s(.\eial commuiika’c 1 then decision to contest 
as I 1 dependent^ 

The sccos^ >n ol c iiuiia,! v> wcakned ll.c Cong '•s though 
onlv in siMiic le lon^ ^ i iinpoifanl dissident was Naik Nimbalkar 
once president ot ilie MPC c ind a h^ng associate ot Chav an. 
Chavan, on bchall oi the C publjcly appologised to Naik- 

Nimbalkai when licleain’oi his resignation and called him b ick 
to the C ongre'^'' lold lie su '•jzeslcd that whether he decided to 
rcturr) to the Congic^s or not he would be treated with respect, lic 
also alluded to the diflrculties ot choosing candidates in any nomina- 
tion process 

OppoMtion fiom Nasik IXLto the MPC^ mounted and the 
former lU'-t <-ould not fuction It was dissolved and an aJ hoc 
committee of the Mi CC began to function in the area 
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A number of rebel Congressmen from all parts of the State 
constituted the Jana Congress with an eleven-men ad hoc committee 
(April 1967) and with Naik-Nimbalkar presiding over its formation. 

The Congress found its toughest opponent in the Sampurna 
Maharashtra Samiti. Its emergence in the I9h7 elections recalled 
the late fiftees when, over the issue of the creation of the unilingual 
Bombay State a similar united front was created. The main demand 
of the front was merger of Marathi speaking areas in Mysore with 
Maharashtra and effective action to stay soaring prices. The strategy 
of the front was to launch agitations which would high-light discon- 
tent and thus build up a favourable self-image on the eve of 
elections. The support of Naik-Nimbalkar, as well as his pre- 
conditions for prospective support, came too late to be effectively 
used by the Samiti. Some of the parties, such as the PW P, were in 
a strong position to bargain, as they already had an impressive 
membership in the State assembly. 

The total number of contestants for the State assembly was 
1239. The Congress contested 269 seats in all the constituencies, 
the Samiti contested 229 seats: the Jana Sangh 165; the PSP 6i and 
Swatantra party 39. Resides, independents numbered more than 
one third of the total number of candidates Vidarbha witnessed 
several multicornered electoral contests. In some areas, there were 
as many as 10 candidates for one seal. These, it was feared, would 
help the Congress more than any of the opposition parties. The 
Nag Vidarbha Andolan Samiti was disided into two groups; there 
was no specific issue which it could present to the public. An 
electoral code of conduct was adopted at an all-party convention, 
convened by the Chief Minister m January 1967. This endorsed 
the eight-point code evolved by ^political parties meeting in Delhi a 
few days earlier. The Chief Minister gave an assurance that there 
would be a minimum exhibition of the security force when ministers 
went on tour. 


IV 

The election campaign of the Congress started as early as 
January 3, 1967 at Pratapgarh, when Y.B. Chavan offered his 
prayers to goddess bhavani^ Shivaji*s family deity. He broke a 
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coconut at the foot of a statue of Shiva)i, later, in a speech, he 
invoked the blessings of both Bhavani and Shivaji. The election 
tempo was peaceful, as by the end of the first week of February not 
more than five election meetings were disturbed. Soon, however, in 
different places, tempers ran high, for instance, Congress vehicles 
carrying volunteers were stoned. The meeting where this incident 
took place, was being addressed by the Rajmata of Kolhapur. Simi- 
larly, in one of the meetings of the Chief Minister there was some 
commotion and timely action prevented further deterioration of the 
situation. In Bombay North, there were persistent reports of vio- 
lence and intimidation, and several meetings were disturbed. 
Chavan’s remarks during election speeches at a couple of places, 
about the Kolhapur successor adoption issue were surprisingly tact- 
less and evoked strong disapproval in Kolhapur. Significantly, he 
did not address anv meeting in Kolhapur itself 

The w ir of posters reached giddy heights in Bombay city re- 
ailing earlier elections The campaign took a rather ugly turn in 
certain areas in North Bombav because of the activities of the Shn 
Sena and communities came to be discussed publicly for the first 
time. That, indeed, had a lot to do with the voting behaviour of 
the minorities. Suspicion about the motises of the dominant 
majority community invested, in its turn a communal colour to the 
response of the electorate to appeals made bv the contestants 

V 

On the eve of elections it was on the cards that the Congress 
would romp back to victors. The opposition parties found it im- 
possible to swerve the voters to an anti-Congress position. The 
strength of the opposition appeared to be in a few urban pockets 
and, outside Southern Maharashtra, the border issue just failed to 
click. The PWP appeared to benefit most because it had dug deep 
roots in Central Maharashtra, Kolhapur, Satara and a few other 
parts. The PSP continued to be weak and concentrated in a few 
areas where it was hopeful of victory as, for instance, in Ratnagiri, 
(strong-hold of Nath Pai) Jalgaon. Bombay and ^ .irtially in Ahmed- 
nagar. The Jana Sangh and the leftist parties had some following in 
certain urban centres. The strength of the Congress was in the rural 
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areas where the cultivator has been made fairly prosperous, thanks 
to the procurement policies, which assured him of a steady income. 
The strength accruing to the Congress from the panchayali raj has 
already been referred to earlier. 

A few candidates, such as S. M Joshi, the Rajmala of Kolha- 
pur and Dhote, were facing elections most confidently. The Congress 
ticket to General Thorat was a definite disadvantage to him, since 
even those who highly respected him as a person, decided to vole 
against him. In Vidarbha, the defection of the General Secretary of 
theNVAS assured the ruling party of a definite victory. Thus 
weakened, the NVAS was further split by factions. Besides, oppo- 
sition parties existed here only in name and none of them put up 
even ten candidates for the assembly. In areas like Marathwada, 
there was little of electoral excitement, though a number of dissident 
Congressmen swelled the ranks of the opposition. In Satara, the 
Congress was divided into caste factions. 

Voting in the State was, by and large, peaceful with North 
Bombay providing an exception, where the jeep carrying papers was 
mobbed, and, but for the timely intervention of Krishna Menon, 
there could have been an ugly incident. There were charges of tam- 
pciing with the ballot papers in the constituency There were also a 
tew instances of impersonation. Over of the electoiate partici- 
pated and in some areas polling was as high as 70^, 

VI 

The results of the elections w'ere extremely disheartening to the 
opposition parties. The Swalantra failed to capture even a single 
seat, and several of its candidates lost their deposits; the .lana 
Sangh got 4 seats. The Congress got a comfortable majority of 200 
seats in an assembly of 269. The Sampurna Maharashtra Saniiti 
obtained 34 seats; of these 19 belonged to the PWP which, on its 
own would have fared equally well. The CPI got 1 1 and the SSP 
and RPl faction aligned to the Samiti got 4 seats each. The PSP 
got away with just 8 and Katnagiri its stronghold still remained with 
it. 16 independents were voted several of them supported by the 
Samiti. 
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Except Chavan there were not many leaders of all-lndia 
stature who did any active canvassing in the State The well-knit 
organization of the MPCC was an important contributing factor to 
Congress victory. The favourable image that the present Chief 
Minister presented to the public and his down-to-earth policies 
endeared him to the voters The farmer’s vote went solidly for the 
Congress The most surprising results were in districts like Nasik, 
where there were revolts against the Congress and where the Jana 
Congress and other opposition parties were expected to give a 
resounding defeat to the ruling party But here, the Congress won 
twice as many seats a^ did the combined opposition 

Generally it is assumed that urban centres are sources of dis 
content m which the opposition parties would usually capitalize 
Here also the cities of Poona N isik Sholapur Bombay and 
Nagpur returned Congiess candidates thus maintamma a lead over 
the opposition 

Regions where dis(,( ntent has been continuous (such as 
Maralhwada region) voted thrice as main f ongressmen into powei 
Similarlv in Vidarhha v.here apirl 1 om strong opposition, the 
Congress itself wa^ f leiion-nddcii it did not ulfer at the hands of 
ihe opposition as much as u was exnte'cd f'owevcr, it was gene- 
rally believed that lactions within the Concress were responsible 
here for the dctcUol at least one minister Satara and Sangli as 
well as Baldhana districi solidh voted lor the Congress — not a 
single opposition candid ite w n returned to the assemblv But for 
Chavan's indiscretion and icmarks about Kolhapur issue the 
Congress would have done even better In sum the heartland of the 
MPCC IS obviouslv still faith* il to the parts. All the members of 
the cabinet with two exceptions were successful. 

Compared to eirlier elections the percentage ot votes polled 
by the Congress as well as the number of seats that it captured 
registered a decline of and H respectively The PWP gained 
four more scats thouah the percentage of votes that it obtained was 
almost the same Ail the other parties fared bai y. It is difficult 
to perceive anv swine among the opposition parties either to the 
left or right Several pirties are localist and casteist and prospered 
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owing to tall local leaders. An important gain to the Congress has 
been its alliance with one group of the Republican party. For the 
first time, new legislators, in larger number, have been returned to 
the assembly and several of them have had experience in panchayati 
raj institutions. The innumerable benefits that the party in power 
has bestowed upon the rural groups by way of cooperatives, loans, 
patronage distribution, are, and will, probably, remain for a long 
time, important factors in the continued support to the Congress in 
these areas. Regionalism, both in Marathwada and in Vidarbha, 
has not weakened th^ Congress; in the former, the ex-Presidenl of 
the MPCC has delivered the goods and has been, as a reward, pro- 
moted to a ministership; another Marathwada representative has 
been made President of the MPCC. In Vidarbha, the number ol 
factions, into which the opposition has divided itself, has been an 
important contributory factor in the victory of the Congress. 
Vidarbha regionalism, which stood for a separate State, has now 
ceased to be a problem for the Congress. Another important feature 
IS the continued influence of Y.B. C havan on the politics of Maha- 
rashtra Congress. In India, elevation of local party bosses to the 
Centre generally has meant loss of one’s grass roots. With C havan 
it has been otherwise; the Maharashtra Congress and Chavan have, 
more or less, become synonymous. A clear instance of this is seen 
in the steady erosion of the importance of the former Home Minister 
of Maharashtra, D.S Oesai. Several had tipped him as the future 
Chief Minister and, perhaps rightly so, tor his control over the 
Congress machine in certain parts of Maharashtra was regarded as 
more or less total. Yet Chavan had opted in Naik’s favour and he 
could do that. An important explanation of Chavan ’s charisma 
has been his leadership of the Maratha caste On the other hand, 
opposition to Chavan has also come most vociferously from his 
castemen themselves. It is an open question whether Chavan will 
be in command of a unified Maratha caste in the decades to come. 
The rise of Naik-Nimbalkar against his former fellow political 
worker and his leading the Jana Congress, are important factors. 
Then, the oft-repeated charge, heard aloud for the first time during 
the election campaign, that Chavan had brought about factions and 
groups within the Congress for his personal advancement, is signi- 
ficant. By the next clcplion there will be enfranchised a group of 
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young men and women lo whom the magic of Chavan and of the 
creation of Maharashtra may not be as siiong as it is now In the 
urban areas they will be confronted with the problem of finding 
jobs, settling comfortably and meeting the demands for a good life. 
They are also going to find the necessities of life difiicult to come 
by. They are going to be angry young men in quest of a new sense 
of identity, distinct from those ot their elders 

J or the first time the S/uv Sena, became an important factor at 
least in greater Bombay. And the leader ot this group with his 
widely read weekly, has already begun penetrating the rural areas 
His writings have had a widespread appeal and his logic will be 
electorally significant The opposition parties have now discovered 
that they cut little ice on issues like Cioa, Mysore and the distribu- 
tion of waters across State boundaries. But ‘Mahaiashtra for 
Maharashtrians* will be an electoral slogan with overwhelming 
appeal to a significant segment of the electorate 
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K. C. Pande* 

THE POLL VERDICT IN RAJASTHAN 
AN OVERVIEW** 


The act of voting is the result of many c omplex anci interwoven 
forces working on the voter. To analyse and establish causal 
relations between the determinants of voting behaviour and 
the voting act with the help of election return figures is perhaps 
trying to approach the problem from the wrong end. A person is 
motivated to vote in a particular fashion broadly due to varied 
phenomena like the nature of candidate, the party or the parties in 
the field, contemporary religious, socio-economic and political 
issues in the air, local, State and national problems as brought into 
focus by contesting candidates and parties, infra-structural factors 
and influence of socio-economic organisations, manoeuvrability of 
the candidates to outwit their rivals, last minute dramatic exposures 
and adjustments and the like. The ultimate poll verdict is the 
result of these factors which are not mutually exclusive hut. which 

• The author is thankful to Mohan Lai Sharma, Research Scholar in the 

Department of Political Science for assisting him in the preparation of this 

article. 

The sources used for Compiling the tables for this paper which only covers 

round assemblv elections, have been taken from the following puhlicaiionv . 

1. The Statistical Study of the General FJeciions in Rajasthan - 1952, 
(Issued by the Bureau of Statistics, Rajasthan. Jaipur). 

2. Report on the Second General Elections in India, 1957, Vol. II 
(Statistical), issued by Election Commission, India 

3. A Report on the Third General Elections in Rajasthan (Cyclostylcd), 
edited by S.P. Varma, C.P Bhambhri and P C.Mathui (Department of 
Political Science, University of Rajasthan, Jaipur). 

4. Report on General Elections - 1962, issued by Election Department, 
Rajasthan, Jaipur. 

5. Report on the Fourth General Elections in India - Vol 11 (Statistical), 
issued by Election Commission, India. 

6. 1967 - Fourth General Elections - A Statistical Review, issued by the 
Election Department, Govermeot of Rajasthan, Jaipur. 
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more oft n than not, work in conjunction with each other. To 
analyse and establish causal relations between the different factors 
that constitute the voting act is perhaps more difficult than the 
chemist s job of breaking a complex compound and separate its 
components This is so for the simple reason that in the analysis 
ol voting behaviour one has lo take note of mass behaviour which 
happens to be beyond physical control, and the observation of 
which through various communication media tends to be both 
coloured and distorted thus the analysis of voting behaviour in 
Rajasthan through the last tour general elections just with the help 
ot one analytical tool, the election returns, suffers from serious 
handicaps and Imiitalions 

For the analysis ot eie^Lum results the district has been taken 
as the basic unit in this paper Though in Rajasthan there have 
been some changes in the district boundaiies, yet they have not 
been so substantial as to limit the comparability ot election data 
seriously Further, district being an administrative unit, politics is 
rather in a crystallised stage of its life here, reflecting the interaction 
between local pulls and Stale le\el prt ssures The analysis would 
have been much more truiitui if one could analyse the data on the 
basis th h>Lal government units panchayat samitis-v\ ise in rural 
areas and mumcipality-wise m urban areas But the samitis are 
divided into i\\v> or more constituencies^ which" weaken the com- 
parability ot election data Similar 1\, the constantly changing 
boundaries ol assembly and p irliamentary constituencies limit their 
utility as a unit of votiim behaviour analysis 

An attempt has also been made here to arrange the districts in 
tables in such a wav is [o leflc^t the topographical -cum geographical 
divisions ol the Stale Thus for purposes o t this analysis without 
going into sophisticated geographical divisions, the Stale has been 

I For example, the Jhalarapitan panchayat samili mcidenlally falls into four 
assembly ^-onstitucnsics of Jhalawar The paiwar circles Panwasa, 
Mandawar, Gordhanpura, Lav\as»al Badodia, Asnawar and Dungargaon 
arc attached lo the khanpur constituency, the revenue circle Ganeshpura 
forms part of the Pirawa constituency, Pachbahar ic .i.ue circle has been 
included i ito Dag constituency and the rest has been lett for Jhalarapatan 
constituency 
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divided into three broad regions. The first region consisting of 
GanganagLr, Bikaner, Churn, Jhunjhunu, Sikar Nagaur. Jaisalmer, 
Jodhpur, Barmer and Jalore is largely a dry region The second 
region which is the plain region consists of six districts, Alwar, 
Bharatpur, Jaipur, Tonk, Ajmer and Pali The third region mostly 
comprising of the rocky terrian consists of the districts of Sirohi, 
Udaipur, Dungarpur, Banswara, Chittorgarh, Bhilwara, Bundi, Kota 
Jhalawar and Sawai Madhopur. 

II 

* THE ELECTORATE 

Rajasthan was divided into 16 double member and 138 single 
member assembly constituencies in 1952 and 38 double member 
and 95 single member constituencies m 1957. In 1962 the double 
member constituency system was abolished and the State was eve- 
nly divided in respect of voting strength in 176 assembly constitue- 
ncies. The number wa<- raised to 184 during 1967 elections. As 
the table below would show there has been a continuous rise in the 
voting consciousness of the people in Rajasthan. In the first two 
elections the increase in voting consciousness seems to be marginal; 
but in the subsequent elections it has registered a substantial 
increase 

TABLE 1 

Voting Consciousness 


>car 

Total 
electorate 
(in lakhs) 

No of elec- 
torate voted 
(in lakhs) 

% votes 
polled 

Increase in 
voting 
conscious- 
ness 

E c v-^ 

S2 ^ 

2^ o ^ S? 
it E.O 






hh U -w CO 

1952 

7502 

33*37 

44*5 

- 

- 

1957 

87*46 

00 

6 

46*1 

1 6 

+ 1-6 

1962 

103*28 

54*32 

52*6 

-f 6*5 

f 8-1 

1967 

122*09 

71*04 

58*2 

+ 5*6 

-f 13*7 


Note , For first and second general elections number of persons who exercised 
the voting right has been taken for measuring the increase in voting 
consciousness and not the total votes polled by taking into considera> 
tion the single and double member constituencies. But in all other 
tables only votes polled are considered. 
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One could venture to suggest here by way of a descriptive 
hypothesis that the increase in voting consciousness has been the 
cumulative result of not one but several factors, the more impor- 
tant of which can be identified as better accessibility of polling 
booths, simplification of voting procedures, the establishment of 
the panchayati raj and, finally, political campaign and activity both 
by political parties and candidates. 

Range of Percentage Turn Out 

It is also interesting to note that increase in turn out had 
been largely distributed over the constituencies which have, there- 
fore, simultaneously registered an increase in their voting turn out. 
Table 2 shows the increase in percentage turn out and the range of 
its spread over the constituencies. As one can see there were 
about 35% of the total constituencies where the voting turn 
out was 30‘v; or less during 1952. In 1957 elections only K% consti- 
tuencies fell in the category and their number was further reduced 
by 2."^% during 1962 elections. There was no constituency in this 
category in the 1907 general elections. In 1952 elections about 
8 1% constituencies fell in the category of having a voter turn out 
of r-r less, while in 1957 there were about 71Vo constituencies 
which belonged to this category. This was further reduced to 38% 
in 1962 and to 25'\. during 1967 elections* Thus it could be said 
that by 1967, about 75% of the constituencies had more than 50% 
of the electorate voting in their respective areas. 

Invalid Votes 

The phenomenon of invalid votes has also engaged attention 
of quite a few researchers in the field. As yet no satisfactory expla- 
nation of the phenomenon has been olTcred. Generally, it is 
supposed to have some corelation walh the educational status of the 
voter. But, as evident from table HI, this does not hold good at 
least in the case of Rajasthan. In the district like Jodhpur where the 
literates are 18.6%, of the total population, the percentage of rejected 
votes was as high as 10% of the total votes in 1962. Similarly, in 
ihc districts of Alwar, Bharatpur and Jaipur w!..re the percentage of 
literacy is quite high, one witnessed the phenomenon of the percen- 
tage of rejected votes being higher than the average of Rajasthan, 
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III. Sirohi 2*0 1*7 

Udaipur 31 2-2 

Dungarpur 2-3 Neg. 
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Another explanation that has been offered is that the propor- 
tion of rejected votes would increase with the number ot contestants. 
This theory is based on the assumption that more the number of 
contestants in the field, the more is confusion particularly for the 
illiterate voter who thus puts the stamp at wrong places. But this 
also does not hold good as far as the data in Rajasthan are concerned. 
In 1957 elections, Sikar had on an average 5.8 contestants per seat, 
while the percentage of rejected votes to the total electorate was 
only 1 9, while in Hikanei where the average number of contestant 
per seat happened to be 5 2 pei seat, the percentage of rejection of 
votes was as high as 7 5. The reasons for invalid vote^ are thus 
to be sought elsewhere Perhaps the effecient conduct of election 
and guidance by the officials at the polling booths may be a factor 
to be reckoned with 

Women Voters 

Women in Rajasthan aic very active on the domestic front as 
also in agriculture and cottage industries The same does not 
hold good on the political front. In the fiist general elections there 
were only four women candidates and all lost security deposits. 
But in the subsequent bye-clections two were successful In 1957 
there were 21 women candidates out of which only 9 won the elec- 
tion. In 1952 there were 16 candidates and only 8 could win while 
in 1967 there were 19 candidates but only 6 were successful. The 
limited number of w omen candidates may be taken as indice of 
traditional apathy to women-paiticipation in politics. It is hearte- 
ning to note, however, that in the constituencies witere uomen are 
contestants the over all turn ont of voters has been comparatively 
high not merely of womenfolk but also of male voters. Though 
this could not be calculated tor all the elections we give below the 
results of 1962 elections . 
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TABLE IV 



Turn out 

Total turn out 


Men 

Women 


In all constituencies 

62-6 

38*6 

52*6 

In constituencies from which 

women candidates contested 

64-5 

47-3 

56-1 


Source : Report on General Election, 1962, Election Department, Rajasthan. 

Table V gives the district-wise turn out of votes by sex and 
relates it to the number of contesting women candidates in each 
district in the last three general elections It is to be noted that in 
the third region, except for Dungarpur and Bansvvara where the 
women turn out is substantially high, other districts have shown 
a turn out of women voters below 46% In 1967 elections while in 
region I except for Jaisalnier, Barmer and Jalore, the women 
voters’ turn out had been more than 45% ranging between 2o% to 
67%, in the second region the women turn out is almost in the 

range of 52% to 68%. The same trend is visible in the other two 

elections also, though perhaps in a less pronounced manner. The 
region I barring Jodhpure, Jaisalmcr, Barmer and Jalore is mostly 
Jat dominated area. While in region II Alwar, Bharatpur and a 
portion of Jaipur again 'is Jat dominated. The high percentage of 
turn out of women voters may atleast be partially attributed to this 
factor, as among the Jats there is a sense of equal partnership 
among men and women. Similarly, the III region’s comparatively 
lower turn out may be due to its domination by scheduled tribes 

and sheduled castes. All these explanations are just hypotheses 

which need further probe and analysis. 
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III. Sirohi 47-5 32-7 39 9 44 4 28 6 36 6 51-2 41-4 46-3 

Udaipur 51'2 190 35-2 61-5 25 1 43-5 706 460 58-4 
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• The data is provisional 

Nt -r^ Male E*Female T=Total of male and female C=*Seais contested WsSeats won 
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Electoral Density and Voter Turn Out 

Table VI shows the district wise distribution ol seats in relation 
to the average area per seat in the district which is compared to the 
percentage turn out of voters. For this purpose the data for the 
election of 1967 have been taken. This has been done to avoid 
unnecessary duplication of statistical figures. It has been observed 
that the change in the seats allotted per district during the last four 
general elections has not been very significant. Thus the average 
area per seat in a particular district has not been very much 
changed. 


Rajasthan is the second largest State in the Republic of India, 
the area of which is 3.42 lacs in kilometers. It would be seen from 
the table that in the larger constituencies in terms of area the total 
range of voter turn out has been smaller as compared to the districts 
of the East of Aravali where the constituencies are comparativeh 
compact. It would be seen that Jaisalmer constituency is the largest 
in the State (38454.0 sq. km.) and perhaps this is the constitucnc> 
where the percentage of turn out of voters is also the least (34. 4%). 
Similarly, the constituencies in Barmcr district have an average area 
of 4390,0 sq. km and the voter turn out is also small m compansion 
to other smaller constituencies. Broadly speaking, this can be taken 
as the emerging trend. Hut it is also to be noted that constituencies 
m Banswara district have an average area of 1260.0 sq. km. where 
the turn out of voters is as high as 71.7%. In contrast to this, in 
.laipur where the constituencies have an area of 221.6 sq. km., the 
turn out of voters happens to be only 55 9% In compansion to 
this, Bikaner seems to fare belter where the average size of constitu- 
encies has been 6838 2 sq. km. and the percentage of turn out of 
votes has been 51 6% Thus it could be said that the topography 
and size of the constituency does not seem necessarily to discourage 
higher percentage of voter turn out, though at the same time their 
role cannot be ignored altogether. It could easily be hypothesized 
that the constituency which, in spite of a large si/e and rocky terrain 
has, comparatively speaking, a higher percentage of voter turn out. 
must be having an electorate politically more articulate and cons- 
cious or candidates more astute and painstaking in their compa gn 
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TABLE VI 

Districtwise electoral density, average area per constituency and the percentage 
of voter turn out in fourth general elections (1967) 


Region & district 

Area* 
(sq. km.) 
(1961) 
(in 000) 

1 

No. of Elec- 
torate (1966) ! 
(in 000) 

Electorate i 
density (No. | 
of electorate ' 
per sq. km.) 

i 

(/} 

a 

0 V) 

o V 

•*m U 

o c 
. 1> 

O B 
Z‘B 

(M 

Average area 
per constitu- 
ency f«q. 
km.) 

u 

o a 

(7) 

(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

1. Ganganagar 

20-7 

621 

31) 

9 

2-3 

62-8 

Bikaner 

.27-3 

272 

10 

4 

6-8 

51*6 

Churn 

16-6 

427 

2s 

6 

2-X 

63 4 

Jhunjhunu 

5 9 

469 

79 

7 

0-8 

66- 1 

Sikar 

7 J 

54 

69 

7 

11 

63 0 

Nagaur 

17*8 

634 

36 

9 

1*9 

64 0 

Jaisalmer** 


70 

2 

1 

38-5 

34 4 

ji)ohpur 

22*7 

523 

23 

8 

2*8 

59 2 

Barmer 

26 3 

393 

IS 

6 

4 4 

43*8 

Jalore 

12-7 

335 

2 ) 

5 

2*5 

47-3 

11. Alwar 

8*4 

(>44 

77 

10 

0*8 

()1 3 

Bhaiatpur 

81 

695 

85 

10 

0*8 

66 1 

Jaipur 

14*0 

1165 

81 

17 

0-8 

^5 9 

Tonk 

7*2 

294 

41 

5 

1 4 

6S-9 

Ajmer 

8*5 

53 < 

63 

9 

0-9 

62 (> 

Pah 

12 4 

509 

41 

7 

I vS 

59 ^ 

111. Sirohi 

:) 1 

202 

3*^ 

3 

1 7 

•16 1 

Udaipur 

17'6 

849 

41 

13 

1 4 

5X 4 

Dun'.;arpur 

3 S 

227 

60 

4 

0-9 

71 s 

Banswara 

5-0 

263 


4 

1-^ 

71 

C 1 iltorgai h 

10-4 

43S 

42 

7 

rs 

51-1 

Bhilwara 

101 

52! 

36 

S 

1 3 

49-5 

Bunoi 

5-6 

207 

37 

3 

1 9 

51-2 

Kota 

12-4 

5tK) 

40 

s 

1-6 

53-9 

lhalawar 

6’2 

291 

45 

5 

12 

69 7 

Sawai Madhopur 

10-5 

581 

55 

9 

1-2 

50 6 

Rajas'han 

342 3 

12211 

36 

1X4 

1-9 

58-2 


' Source : Census of India. 1961 Vol. XIV Rajasthan, Pait 11 A (Cicneral 
Population lables), 

Fatchgarh (revenue ciicic) has been excluded in 1967 from the only one 
consiitucncy district of Jaisalmer. As the area of fatehgarh would not 
markedly vicialc the conclusion, thedistiici as a whole is taken as one 
con .iiruency. 
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Strategy, techniques and coverage or both. And yet one would 
easily concede that it is at best a \ery vague and in no sense an all 
comprehen ive index 

However, the above conclusion seems also to be confirmed b> 
lelating the electoral density (electorate per sq km ) to the percen 
lage of voter turn out Here also it appears that the higher the 
density, the higher is the percentage of voter turn out in general 
Bharatpur has the highest electoral densitv and at the same lime 
also has a fairly high percentage of turn out of voters. Thus the 
si/e of constituency «-eems to have a positive co-relation with the 
voter turn out if one takes other factors as constant. 

PCI ITICAI PARTIES AND POLl VERDICT 

Political parties in Rajasthan arc not a creation of pre-mciepen 
deuce period except for sporadic Praja Manclil movements in some 
of the erstwhile pnneeh states It would not be very wrong to sav 
that the parlies m R ijasthan are rnosll) m extension of alicadv 
tine panics in erstwhile British India which ericrLd the S^ite to 
contest elections I'melv local parties have been few * 

Table \llsh(n\s pnties in the field dunne the fourgenerd 
elections, and scats tonicsted and won bv each An attempt has 

been made here to idenidv various parties on the basis of the 
ideological tiends ih it ihcv represent in politics, which m turn have 
been delineated w ith ihe help of the economic piogrammes of 
political parlies and the In^ucsl^ that ihcv support at n ’lonai and 
State levels From the table it would be evident that, as one mo'es 
towards the fourth etncial elections one comes across a discernible, 
though not alwa\ssiione ii ncl towards assimilation and amalga 
malion of political parties In the hrst ecncral election there were 
nearlv a dozen panics, cxcludine the independents in the held and 
about five of them put up candidates numbering 2b or more of the 
total scats in the assemblv Bv the lime cd ihc fourth general elections 

7 For c\inipi<^ during the first gencr il elections (19S2) thev were KLP 
{ Krishak I ok paii^ ) ind K J S P ( Krishak Janta S., nukta partN ) The 
lormcr was a loose oiganisaiieni of Rajputs, petty leiidal lords and the lat er 
was niostlv an orgmisalion ol Jal peasants 
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TABLE VII 

S«ats contested and won by parties throutsh the tour general elections 
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PSP 

KMPP 



Unspecified Trend 

Republicans 

KJSP 
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C=Seats conlested W*Seats won 

No of UDContested seats secured by Congress 
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the number of political parties has been reduced to only eight, 
while only three parties can be said to have put up candidates in 
25% of total constituencies. If one, however, takes into in 
the Jana Sangh Swatantra-Janta combine, it would be obvious that 
the real contest in Rajasthan was largely between rightist and C on- 
gressite trends. The latter, though a type by itself, can broadly be 
described as embodying the centrist strand. 

A look here at trend-wise results during the last four general 
elections will also be worth while. The performance of Congress 
seems almost uniform except in the second general elections when it 
scored the highest ever in terms of poll verdict, capturing 119 out of 
176 scats (68®„). On the average the party has maintained its 
strength at 50*^o of the assembly seats. On the other hand the 
rightist trend has registered an ascending curve. Though initially 
in the first two elections it showed a downward trend from 52 seats 
in 1952 to 23 seals in 1957 but in the third general elections it made 
up the loss appreciably by securing f4 seats which shot up to 71 
seats in the fourth general elections. The left trend has registered 
a slow but somewhat steady progress. \Miile in the first two 
elections it had 2 seals to its credit, in the third and fourth elections 
it could secure 12 and 9 scats respeciiveh. But the strength of the 
left in the asscmbl\ i'. so small that it cannot easil\ have any tangi- 
ble impact. Thus it would not be a very unrealistic conclusion to 
say that, unless the left improves its position to the tune of 25K or 
so, the assembly politics will tend to weave round the two major 
trends-the Congressite and the rightist. 

The performance at the polls of parties of indefinite ideological 
shade was almost negligible and as such it does not deserve any 
special notice here. 

The independents are a rather queer lot. The very act of 
their entering the election arena indicates their political-being. But 
their political identity is covered in the garb of independents. Many 
of the independents entered the field either because of sheer frustra- 
tion and/or well planned strategy of the candidates of political 
parties. The motivation behind the entry of independents is itself 
a very interesting phenomenon of study by political scientists. It is 
assumed in this analysis that all shades of political opinion are 
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represented by the independents who thus become somewhat 
ideologically shapelese. In the first geneial eleciions the number of 
independents in the field was, comparatively speaking, small. They 
were about 37% ot the loial contestants and secured quite a sizeable 
number of seats (35) which came to 22% of the total In the second 
general elections their proportion to the total contestants was the 
highest, their number being about 52% of the total contestants, 
though they could captuie 32 scats i e., only 1S% of the total seats. 
In the third geneial elections, they were 39i), i c , about 4A% of the 
total contestants, hut they could secure only 22 scats which was just 
l2/‘\ ot the total ^cals. In the fourth ecncial elections the) were about 
55'\, of the total contestants, while their siienglh was reduced to 
8'*,,. One could, therefore, ccmclude, that while theie is no constant 
downward tiend in leiins ol the numb^'r rf independent candidates 
there is a continuous decline in their scat catching capacity. This 
could be taken as one ot the indices (d the politicisation of the 
electorate which seems increasingly to prelei candidates with parlv 
labels over mdependenis with no or latv.nl paiiy labels 


sum IN FOPLLAR VOIL 

l» 1 ^ g^neially assumed that the luinihei of fluctuating and 
floating voters tar exceeds ilic comiviiicd \oteis in developing coun- 
tries like India nunc so in backwaul Stales like Raiasthan. And yet, 
pai advixicallv env)ugh, one does cv)ine acioss stable pockets ot 
elceloral supoii iieic, wIikIi make one doubt whether a real wedge 
in one paitv dv>mmancc has been siiuck in die cour • '> or not. 
Table Vlll which th lovvs micTcsiing light on this phenomenon broadly 
indicates the following iiends : 

It could be seen in table \lir that Congress, by and huge, 
Cv'mtinucs to enjov substantially stable support base ot voteis. In 
the first two elections, the main ri\al ot Congic>s seems to be Ram 

3 While consulting this i.jhL' it should be boine in mind that Congress con- 
tested almost all the seals while oihei rual parties entered election in a 
selective manner and , thcieforc, it is natural that the Congress slu>uld have 
secured higher pciccniage of votes in the districts \ \en taking this into 
consideration, the conclusion arrived at Iutc is not lai from the truth 
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TABLE VIII 

Shifts in Voting 

Districtwise percentage of votes secured by partie*i in four general elections. 


Region and Congress Jana bangh 

District 19^2 1957 1962 I9ft7 1952 1957 1962 1967 


(1) (2)* (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 


]. Ganganagar 

500 

47-8 

380 

Bikaner 

2 *9 

23*6 

28-6 

Churu 

40*7 

30*8 

37*6 

Jhunjhunu 

37*6 

43-6 

37-4 

Sikar 

41S 

36-8 

38 7 

Nagaur 

43-1 

51-4 

46-5 

Jaisalmer 

3-8 

150 

58-0 

Jodhpur 

20-2 

3 

42-7 

Barnicr 

23-3 

38-3 

41*9 

Jalore 

26-2 

371 

43-5 

11. Alwar 

550 

48-9 

43*5 

Bharatpur 

37-9 

42*3 

33 9 

Jaipur 

46-5 

37-9 

27 9 

Took 

43-9 

48-0 

30 6 

Ajmer 

44 0 , 

48*2 

42*9 

Pah 

121 

40-9 

41*4 

111. Sirohi 

:o 0 

52-3 

49 5 

Udaipur 

40-4 

4 

47-3 

Dungarpur 

62- 1 

45 5 

48* 1 

Ranswara 

35*2 

46-5 

3 V 7 

Chittorgarh 

47 7 

46*9 

420 

Bhilwara 

37-6 

481 

49 7 

Bundi 

22-4 

61 0 

37-4 

Kota 

34*7 

39-4 

46-9 

Jhalawar 

37*7 

78-8 

55-9 

S. Madhopur 

500 

42-4 

37*2 

Rajasthan 

39*8 

45*2 

40*4 


41-1 

11 

1-3 

2". 

3 2 

32*7 

31 

1*3 

3*7 


311 

4*8 

7-6 

2*6 

13 7 

42*5 

21 

6-2 

2-9 

1*7 

40-2 

7*1 

6 6 

134 

20 6 

41-6 

2*9 

8*8 

3*9 

8 1 

40*9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

48*6 

01 

2*0 

6*3 

18 2 

49 0 

3 8 

3 

0*9 

4 7 

390 

1*5 

2*4 

.3*« 

;o 3 

39 9 



^ 1 

h 7 

28*3 

- 

01 

0 6 

1 2 

34*7 

1 7 

^•4 

13 2 

7 3 

51 2 

10*0 

- 

3-7 

- 

37*9 

120 

1*6 

11*9 

!7 9 

110 

3 8 

5 3 

5*0 

- 

390 

4*7 


8 2 

8 4 

56*4 

22*() 

11 7 

18 5 

18 1 

59 1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

48 2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

47-6 

34*8 

12- > 

18 4 

17-9 

55 ' 

109 

4-5 

6*3 

9 1 

42*7 

- 

5*8 

32-2 

36 6 

36-9 

90 

35-7 

34 9 

53 4 

22*3 

7*4 

- 

23 0 

26*7 

41-7 

19*1 

8*2 

220 

16*2 

41*4 

6*3 

5*5 

9*1 

11*7 
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Region and 

District 

Swatantra 

1962 1967 

(10^ (11) 

1952 

(12) 

Communist 

l9')-» 1962 

(13) (14) 

Communist TM) 
1967 1967 

(1?) (16) 

1. Ganganar 


21-6 


0-9 

19 9 

0-5 

6’4 

Bikaner 

* 0 

9*4 


- 

5 8 

1-0 

0 3 

Churu 


2 7 


- 

9-6 

1 0 

4-2 

Jhunjhunu 

24-6 

3^ 1 


18 7 

14-3 

_ 

2-4 

Sikar 

94 

10 


2 

14 4 


4-9 

Nagdur 

13-5 

33-7 

- 


_ 

0*5 


Jaisrlm^r 

- 

531 

- 


_ 



Jodhpur 

07 

22*5 

1*5 

3 A 

2 3 

0*4 

0-2 

Banner 


18-8 




0*6 


Jaforc 

O-M 

16*1 

- 



- 

- 

M. Alwar 

!-7 

120 

2-2 

it ^ 

18-4 

91 

2*5 

Bharatpur 

i7-2 

7 . 

_ 

* 

3-3 

1-7 

_ 

Jaipur 

51*5 

44-: 

1 8 

0-3 

06 

0'3 

01 

Tonk 

61*^ 

44V 

- 


- 

- 

_ 

Ajrner 

24 i 

32- . 

1*5 

4-4 

4*S 

2C 

- 

Pall 

?0'7 

45*? 

1*3 

3 0 

9-1 

0 5 

3 1 

X\\ Sirohi 

_ 

28*6 

_ 





Udaipur 

21 2 

17-0 

1-6 

- 

09 

C-3 


Dungarpur 

47 1 

38^0 

- 

- 

1 9 

1-9 

- 

Banswara 

18'j 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

Chittorgarh 

.0 

9 3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0*3 

Bhil\^ara 

5-1 

12-8 

C-8 

3-2 

2-5 

- 

0*7 

Bundi 

21 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Kota 

2*2 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

Jhalawar 

0-3 

19-0 

— 


— 

- 

— 

S. Madhopur 

24-6 

22*6 

— 

- 

0-6 

— 

— 

Rajasthan 

171 

22-5 

0-5 

3 0 

5*4 

1-0 

1*2 
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Region and 

District 

SSP 


PSP 



Other Parties 


1962 

» 

1967 

1957 

1962 

ir67 

1952 1957 

1962 

196-: 


(17) 

08) 

(19) 

{20j 

( 2 \) 

(22) 

(23) 

(24) 

(2^) 

1. Ganganagar 


10*8 

5-3 



3 3 



_ 

Bikaner 

— 

6*5 

20*9 

20-4 

9 5 

6-7 



- 

Churu 


— 

- 

0 7 

0-7 

41 




Jhunjhunn 

- 

— 

— 

— 

- 

25-9 

4 S 

- 


$ikar 

2 [ 



— 

6 6 

11-4 

15 0 

- 


Nagaur 


- 

0 6 



42 3 

12 6 

3-9 


Jaiselmer 



— 

2*4 

2-8 

— 

__ 

31-0 


Jodhpur 

- 

— 

5 

S I 

1-2 

0*5 

22 6 

11*3 


^rmer 


- 

— 



36-5 

41-3 

13*9 


Jalore 






16*1 

32-4 

20*4 


ll. Alwar 

3 7 

11 0 




11 0 

4 4 



Bharatpur 

22 ) 

23-2 



- 

1-9 

— 

~ 


Jaipur 

0-1 

0*1 

0 3 

0*2 

0-4 

24-3 

21 7 

3-2 

0 1 

Tonk 



19 ^ 

2 8 

- 

12*4 

14-6 

- 


Ajmer 

0 2 

0 3 

— 

- 

— 


H-4 

0-2 

01 

Pah 

— 

- 




- 

8*9 



UI Sirohi 

- 


— 




17 0 

3 1 


Udaipur 

0 1 

0-9 

9*7 

40 

0-3 

5-2 

5 9 

0*8 

- 

Oungarpur 

2*9 

- 

— 


- 

— 

- 



Banswara 

45-8 

47-1 

— 

- 

— 

MO 

— 

— 

- 

ChtCtorgarh 

4 I 

3 2 

1-7 

41 

— 

— 

24 4 

— 


Bhilwara 


7-5 

3'6 

3*6 

1'5 

20 

27*3 

2-4 


Bundi 

3-0 

7-7 

29*7 

17*4 

6-7 

52*1 

— 

— 

- 

Kota 

12 

1 2 

- 

- 

- 

250 

- 

— 

- 

Jhalawar 

7 4 

1-9 

— 

- 

— 

34*7 

— 

— 

— 

S. Madhopur 

— 

1-2 

— 

— 

— 

6*7 

— 

3*8 

— 

Rajasthan 

3 7 

4-8 

2-4 

15 

0-8 

11-5 

9-9 

2-3 

0*2 
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Region and Independents ‘’z,, of valid votes turn out 

District 1952 1957 1962 1967 >952 1957 1962 1967 


f 26 ) ( 27 ) ( 28 ) ( 29 ) ( 30 ) ( 31 ) ( 32 ) ( 33 ) 


1. GangdnuK>ir 

45 6 

Bikaner 

66‘3 

Churu 

^0 4 

Jhupjhunu 

M -4 

Sikar 

40*0 

Nagaur 

11-7 

Jai-elincr 

%-2 

Jodhpur 

77 7 

Barrner 

36 4 

Jalore 

56 2 

11 Alwjr 

3 l 2 

Bhara'pur 

60 2 

Jaipur 

25 7 

1 onk 

13 7 

Ajiner 

42-5 

Pall 

82*8 

III 

65 3 

Udaipur 

10 3 

Oungarpui 

17 9 

Banswara 

SVO 

Chiitorgarh 

17 5 

Bhilwara 

4S-7 

Bundi 

25 5 

Kota 

31-3 

Jhalawar 

:o 2 

S. Madhopur 

24 2 

Kajasthan 

41*^ 


^ 4 7 

39 5 

16 4 

54 2 

39 5 

35 3 

6 1 6 

49*5 

46*6 

26 7 

20 8 

15-3 

33 4 

22-0 

17 1 

26 6 

32 2 

16 1 

85 0 

8-6 

4 2 

27-6 

31-6 

8 9 

16 8 

41-3 

26 9 

2S 1 

26 4 

14*6 

1 

29 6 

i9 8 

57 0 

23 0 

15 8 

^4 

1 1 

12 8 

17 7 

I'O 

4 : 

17-4 

15-8 

9 5 

41 3 

21-8 

10-1 

'C 8 

^9 2 

24 0 


A 

7-0 

M 5 

— 

1-0 

53 5 

— 

2 7 

14 7 

194 

21-7 

13 1 

10 4 

12 5 

3 5 

7-9 

6 1 

24-9 

s-s 

8-8 

22 0 

13-4 

30 1 

4‘ 4 

n-s 

18 3 

14 ^ 

20 9 

16-6 


52-8 

57 8 

63*4 

62 8 

43*1 

420 

48*3 

51*6 

45*4 

42 6 

57 8 

63*4 

47-1 

49 6 

61 1 

66*1 

40-9 

48 3 

58 5 

63*0 

54 7 

50 1 

54 2 

640 

27-7 

34 4 

38*3 

34 4 

46 5 

40*7 

58*9 

59*2 

32'6 

32*5 

39*3 

43*8 

35 4 

29 6 

40*6 

47*3 

51 0 

46 4 

61 4 

61 3 

54-1 

56*9 

63*9 

66*1 

33-7 

15*6 

57-2 

55*9 

31*3 

37 6 

64*9 

65*9 

M 7 

47*0 

55-9 

62 6 

46*0 

44 1 

48 5 

591 

38 6 

39 9 

30 * 6 

46*3 

26 6 

35*2 

43-5 

58*4 

46 8 

46*7 

62 3 

71 *" 

27-4 

45*5 

01*5 

71*7 

23 8 

33*5 

43-3 

51*1 

26*8 

38*8 

37*8 

49*5 

2 '^ 5 

12*5 

41*0 

51*2 

23*0 

30*8 

48*8 

53*9 

44 2 

2 5 6 

45-8 

69*7 

35-5 

38*8 

48*9 

50*6 

38 2 

41-8 

52*6 

58*2 
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Rajya Parishad and Hindu Mahasabha on the one hand and Inde- 
pendents on the other. But in the latter two elections Jana Sangh 
and the Swatantra have emerged as mHin rivals in most of the 
districts. The Congress seems to be much ahead of these parties in 
terms of popular votes. 

One may also evolve a criterion here to find out whether 
a district, by and large, belongs to a political party, in spite of shifts 
in popular support. One could assume that if the turn out of 
voters in a district is progressively increasing in favour of a parti- 
cular party and if this increase leads to near about 40% increase in 
the final stage, one can broadly say that the particular party is 
getting strengthened in that particular district. On the basis of this 
criterion, Tonk, Udaipur, Banswara, Chittorgarh, and Bhilwara can 
be broadly called Congress districts, while Kota, and to a lesser 
extent, Bundi can be said to be Jana Sangh districts. 1 he Swatantra 
party came in the field only in 1962 and, therefore, it would not be 
possible to apply the criterion to it. Jaipur, Tonk, Dungarpur and 
Sawai Madhopur which are said to be Swatantra party dominated 
districts have registered a decrease in their support to Swatantra m 
196? as compared to 1962, while in Ajmer, Pali, Jhunjhunu, and 
Jalore the Swatantra has substantially improsed its position since 
196 . As far as other political parties are corcerned except 
in the case of Banswara which has very substantial SSP base, no 
single political party other than Congress, Jana Sangh and Swatan- 
tra can claim to have won the support of a substantial majority. 
Regarding the Independents also, no reasonably strong trend identi- 
fication can be made here. 

(iii) Further, as stated earlier also, the higher turn out may be 
taken as one of the indices of intensive political activity within a 
district. For example, the percentage of voter turn out in the first 
two general elections in Sikar district ha.s been 47.1% and 49.6% 
respectively. But in the next two elections it has increased to 61.1% 
and 66.1% respectively. The change in voting techniques, opening 
of more polling booths and such other facilities may have also 
helped in increasing the voter turn out, but they would be more or 
less a constant factor in all the districts. Thus the increase in voter 
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turn out in Sikur may be attributed to the increased political 
competitiveness and the consequent intense political activity within 
the district The same may be true of Nagaur where the voter turn 
out steadily increased from 41% in 1952 to 63% in 1967 


(iv) It would also be interesting to find out who really gets 
advantage of increased voter turn out and at whose expense. It 
would not be possible to attempt a trend analysis in regard to all 
the districts in Rajasthan A tew districts are being picked up by 
way of case studies heie let us take Sikar again. In 1952 the 
voter turn out was about 41% with Congress getting 41 5*’^, Jana 
Sangh 7.1%, other parties 11.4% and Independents ^0.0%. When 
valid vote turn out rose to 48.3 in 1957 the changed distribution 
pattern was Congress 36 8 „ Jana Sangh 6.6^,, Communist 8.2%, 
other parties I5'%and Independents 33.4%. Here Congicss, Jana 
Sangh and Independents appear to have lost by about 11.'^% to the 
advantage of Communists a new entrant in the fray, and other 
parties Similarlv, it could be said tor the other two elections also. 

Anal>sing this trend broadh <me finds that except Tonk, 
Udaipur, Hhilwaia and Chiitorgaih, the Jana ^angh and Swatantra 
seem to I a\c gained at the cost of Congress on the one hand and the 
Independents on the other * This is more true of Banswara and 
Bhaiaipur whcic llie gain, ot SSP appear to be due to the decline ol 
the hold of Independents in those arc is Though Congress also 
has not been able to keep its position in tact here but decline in 
popular votes in their case is less than the decline in ih case of the 
Independents 

I he increasing proportion ol Independents to the total contes- 
tants may also be explained b> the fact that major political panics 
in their effori to neutralise the minor interest or caste groups of the 
constituencies may put up candidates from such groups (presumably 
at their own financial cost) and thus divert the uncertain elements 

4 If one tdkes into consulcration the fad that Indcpenrienls are heavily 
losing ground in all the districts, me S^^atant^a t lana Sangh may be 
^aid to have gained largely at their ^ost 
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among the electorate gnd consolidate their own support base.’ 
Candidate Voting Treads 

In table IX below an attempt has been made to make a trend 
analysis of the number of candidates and the percentage of votes 
secured by them. Column 34 to 41 give the analysis of consolidated 
figures. It would be seen that winning candidates in the general 
elections have secured on an average less percentage of votes than 
in the first elections. But in the third and fourth general elections 
the trend seems to have reversed. This may be attributed to the 
political competitiveness and the intensit> of campaigning during 
the third and fourth general elections. Among the defeated candi- 
dates the number of those who got less than 5% of the valid votes 
polled rose from 2tS.7% in 19r)2 to 50.6% in 1967, with a lower trend 
ID 1957. As would be seen from the columns between 26 to 33, thi^ 
IS mainly due to the increasing number of Independents in this 
category. As stated elsewhere also, it seems that with the increasing 
political consciousness and the intensive political compaigning, the 
voters have tended to ignore the Independents Among (he elected 
candidates in the Independents category during the first general elec- 
tions about 60% of them secured votes between 51% to 70%, while 
in the second general elections more than (0% of the elpcicd candi 
dates got votes between 1 1% to 50% Thus it has shifted to a lower 
range of percentage of voles secured. Again, in third and fourth gene- 
ral elections, the position has been reversed. And the elected candi 
dates have again got higher percentage of votes. 

Analysing the data ideological trcndwise, the majority of the 
elected candidates of the Congress parly were elected on the 21 to 
50% basis. This trend continued in the second general elections 
also, while in third and fourth it progressively improved its position 


y. It was pointed out io an loterview with one of the leading Congre&s candi- 
dates in Chum district that 50% of election is won if one has properly laid 
out the electoral strategy considering the composition of the electorate at 
the time of the nomination itself. He also pointed out the need of proper 
handling of interest or caste groups and the ponsequent requirement of so 
manipulating the nominations as to neutralize the opposing sections. The 
Independents play a very imporunt role io this game. 
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and the majority of Winning candidates (65%) secured 41 to 60% 
and about 68% in the fourth elections came in the same range. 
Among the defeated Congress candidates 10% in 1952 and 15% in 
1957 secured less than 1 5% votes. In third general elections there 
was no candidate in this category and in the fourth there were only 
two. Similarly, one may also add that increasing percentage of 
defeated candidates falls in the higher range of votes secured, thus 
indicating narrow margin of votes by which they were defeated. It 
would also be seen that substantially high percentage of them come 
within the range of 31 to 50 per percent of the votes secured which 
also has been, broadly speaking, the average winning range. From 
this trend it could be inferred that the choice of candidates in the 
case of the Congress has not been made just haphazardly, but the 
winning potential of the candidates has also been given due weight 
along with so-called factional and other considerations. 

The same does not appear true of other political parties The 
candidates of parties of the rightist trend in the first two elections 
won securing lower range of percentage. In seci>nd general elections 
about 40% of elected candidates could secure less than 30% of 
votes. Bui in third and fourth elections they also improved their 
position. Among the defeated candidates one finds that in the first 
three elections the majority of them were within the range of less 
than 15% votes and even in fourth general elections about 25’. 
belong to this category This may be due to lack of a well thought 
out plan for putting up candidates on the part of rightist parties or 
want of experience on the part of party elite or shortage of good 

candidates available to them. 

About the parties of the leftist trend the elected candidates 
are so small that no definite emerging trend can be seen. But most 
of the defeated candidates, about 80%, have got less than 20% of the 
votes polled in their respective constituencies. About the Commu- 
nist party it can be said with certainty and about two other left 
parties with near certainty that they put up candidates for spreading 
their ideology, irrespective of their mass base. This may also be 
partially true of parties of rightist trend. It may also speak of 
paucity of resources on the part of parties of the left trend to mobi- 
lise the voter. 
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Loss of deposits 

In table X an attempt has been made to support farther the 
inferences drawn above by showing party-wise position in regard to 
loss of deposits during the last four general elections. Loss of depo- 
sit IS a prestige issue in elections and every serious candidate desires 
to secure at least the minimum percentage of votes required to save 
his or her deposit. The degree of loss of deposit may also be taken 
as a measure of popularity ol a parl>. It one takes this view, one 
finds among all the parlies only the Congress as having had 
casualties in terms of loss of deposits the maximum loss of deposits 
in Its case bciniz 2 27% in the third general elections which have 
been further reduced to I . m the fourth general elections Fur- 

H ei, the progressive decline in the loss of security deposits in abso- 
lute terms ma\ be taken as an index ol the increasing populariL\ 
ol a particular pait\ In that sr^nsc Jana Sangh and Swatantra have 
improved their position considerably bO®, of the Jana Sangh candi- 
! lies in 19^2 lost ihcir deposits, while they could reduce it to about 
\(>% HI 1967 Similarl> SNvatanlra which entered the electoral arena 
in 19M reduced its margin ol loss of deposits from 37*^', to about 
18'; in 1967 But the process appcustobein the reverse gear 
in regard to paitics ot tne leftist trend As far as Independents are 
concerned, the k»ss ot dcpoNits curve has been showing a continuous 
increase since 19-'2, Mandine it SV^ in 1 >67. 
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THE EMERGING TRENDS 

ll will be worthwhile in the end to attempt a summing up as to 
identify future trends in the life story of political parties in Rajas 
than. /^s IS shown earlier aKo the local rightist parties K.L.P.. 
R.R P , H.M.S. and the like lave been eliminated and the senti- 
ment and the interest represented by them have been ultimately 
consolidated in the broad based all India rightist parties, the Jana 
Sangh and the ^ watanlra Butin the case of the parties of the 
leftist trend it seems that they have tended more or less to move in 
tune with all-lndia pat ern of splitting and amalgamation. In this 
respect a strange phenomenon is visible that, while the nglitist par- 
ties have shown a trend towards consolidation, there is among the 
left a tendency towards balkanization. Another important point about 
these trends is that, while there is not only an electoral alliance bet- 
ween Jana Sangh and Swatantra but there also seems to be a long 
range working unity am ).u v^2'n, the left, in spue of Dr Lohia’s 
anil — Congress unrty plank, could forge no electoral alli mce and rn 
many constituencies two rival Communist parties have been contes- 
ting against each other 


Oi.e n ay suspect a possible drift u» iLg.onalism in the future 
party politics ol Ri.jaslhan. Vp to the thud general elections, 
there seems a trend toward^ elimination of the local groups and the 
involvement of bioad based rational level parties in the Rajasthan 
politics. In the fourth general elections, however, the emergence 
of local groups has been witnessed. One could cite by way of 
examples the Janta parly of Kumbliaram Arya and the organized 
but scattered trend amons Minas, Jats, Gujirs and the like to assert 
themselves. The consideration fv>r local candidates has also gained 
strength during fourth clcclions.<* It is also loo w^ell known that 
efforts at emotional integration of Rajasthan whether at the hands 
of the Congress or Sw'alanlra paities have not borne fruit; it is 
still a case of political iiuegraiion only. There is also the possi- 
bility of the business community of Rajasthan now spread over 

6. The defeat of Raiii Siwas Mirdha and Mulcti Lai Modi is mainly attributed 
to this fact. 
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Bengal, Assam and Bombay, staging the proverbial return of the 
native and that also smitten by regional frenzy The business 
community is already getting involved in Rajasthan politics; this 
may only grov\ with the passage of time 

Thus the growing regional attitude within Rajasthan itself may 
give rise to local groups and parties which in turn may be supported 
and patronized by the business community on the one hand and 
the princely houses of the regions on the other, unless the progre- 
ssive forces whether in the Congress or in the left actively work to 
counter the rising trend. If affairs were allowed to drift as of toda\ 
with apathetic attitude of the Congress and negative attitude of the 
left parties, the fifth general elections may witness a plethora ol 
regional p4irlies in the field. 



B. M. Kaushik 

1967 GENERAL ELECTIONS IN 
THE UNION TERRITORIES 


An attempt ti) divide the counliy into various administrative 
units on a rational and sound basis was made in when 

under the Constitution (Seventh Amendment) Act, provisions per- 
taining to the Part A,B,C, and D States mentioned in the First Sche- 
dule were repealed and there Viere created instead fourteen States and 
six Union Territories.* It was stipulated that the Union Territories 
(hereafter identified as UT) would be administered directly by the 
C entre so that their separate identity is maintained and their special 
problems tackled more effectively. While they were not to have 
separate legislatures ol their own, the territories were provided for 
an adequate representation in Parliament ^ Subsequently, the 
accession of the former Portugese territories of Dadra and Nagar 
Haveli to the Union of India on 11 .August, 196! and the absorp- 
tion of Goa, Daman and Diu on 20 December, 1961 necessitated the 
tenth and the twelfth amendments in the Constitution respectively 
to include them in the First Schedule as L'T/ With the de jure 
transfer of the former French Settlements of Pondicherry, Karaikal, 
Mahe and Yanam to the Union of India affected by the ratification 
of the Franco-India treaty of 28 Mas, 1956 by the Fre ich govern- 
ment on 27 July, 1962, Pondicherrv was made into a UT through 

1 See The Stales Reorganization Act, (Act 37 of 1<^56) in the Alt India 
Reporter, Indian Act Section, Vol. 43, 1956. 

2. These were : Delhi, Himachal Pradesh, Manipur, Tripuia, Andman and 
Nicobar Islands, and Laccadive, Minicoy and Aminidiw Islands. 

3. Delhi, Himachal Pradesh, Manipur and Tripura vsere allocated 5, 4, 2, 2. 
scats in the Lok Sabha respectively. Besides, representation in the Rajya 
Sabha was also given. The two groups of Islands were to be represented 
by one nominated member each. 

4. Dadra and Nagar Haveli and Goa, Daman and '^iu were listed as the 
seventh and eighth UT in the First Schedule. They were to be rcpcsentcd 
in the Lok Sabha by one juj two nominated members respectively. 
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the fourteenth amendment in the Constitution.* The demand for 
the Punjabi Suba led to the reorganization of the former State of 
Punjab and on 1 November, 1966 the UT of Chandigarh came into 
being ® Thus, while on the eve of the second general elections in 
1957, there were only six UT’s at the time of the third and fourth 
general elections, these were seven and ten respectively. 

Besides the increase in the number of UTs another very signi- 
ficant development that took place during the interregnum between 
the third and the fourth elections was the enactment of the Govern- 
ment of Union Territories Act, 1963.^ It marked a major shift in 
the Centre’s hitherto policy of keeping the UT under its direct 
administration. Separate legislatures having thirty elected represen- 
tatives and not more than three nominated members were provided 
for each of the UT of Manipur, Tripura. Pondicherry and Goa, 
Daman and Diu Popular governments, conforming to the pattern 
of former part C States, were set up on 1 July. 1963 in four 
of the UTs v/z., Himachal Pradesh, Manipur, Tripura and Pondi- 
cherry, where in each Territorial Council in the first three and the 
Representative Assembly in the fourth one was converted into a 
legislature ® For counting the period of five years — the stipulated 
life of legislatures m the UT — the legislatures were deemed to have 
come into existence on 3 August, 1962 in Himachal Pradesh and 
Manipur, on 1 August, 19o2 in Tripura and on 25 August, 1959 in 
Pondicherry,® The first ever elections were held in the UT of Goa. 

5. Pondicherry was listed as the ninth UT in the F-irst Schedule and given 
one seat each in the Lok Sabha and Rajya Sabha. 

6. Chandigarh, thus, became the tenth UT with one seat in the Lok Sabha 

7 For details see The Government of Union Territories Act, 1963 (Act 20 
of 1963) in the All India Ktporter^ Indian Acts Section, Vol. 50. 1963. pp 
47-59. It got the assent of the President on 10 May, 1963. 

8 In each of the UT of Himachal Pradesh, Manipur and Tripura, Territo- 

lal Councils were provided for through the Territorial Councils Act, 1956. 
The State of Pondicherry (Representation of the People) Order, 1956 pro- 
vided for a Representative Assembly in that state after its de facto transfer 
to the Union of India in 1954. 

9 o. 7-Part V, Sec. 54 (3). Subsequently, the elections to the thirty-member 
legislature was held in Pondicherry on 23 August, 1964 when Congress 
secured 22 seats. Communist-sponsored People’s Front 4 seats and the rest 
4 went to Independents. (AUan Recorder, Vol. X, 1964, p. 6042). 
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Daman and Diu in December 1963 to elect two representatives for 
I he Lok Sabha and thirty members for the legislature Later on, 
the strength of the legislature in Himachal Pradesh was revised 
upwards to sixty and a Metropolitan council was provided for the 
IJ r of Delhi 


With the allocation to Pondicherry one seat each in the Lok 
Sabha and the Rajya Sabha, the outer limit of twenty representatives 
to the Lok Sabha from all the UT had to be revised. Jn the 
fourteenth amendment of the Constituiion it was hxed at twenty five 
and provision was made for elected members from those UTs which 
were hitherto represented by nominated members. It was, thus, 
only m 1967 that for the first time elections were held in all the ten 
UTs to elect their quota of representatives to the Lok Sabha and 
in some of them for their own legislatures. “ 


II 

In live ot the tight UK under the pur \ icvn of this paper'- 
the 196/ elections were helu Iv i i ne scat each allocated to them i i 
the Lok Sabha Fxcept P( uliJieri>, which was already repre 


10 


II 


Toi details, sec I he Constitution (Tourtccnih A nendnunt) Act, 1%2 in 

the All India Reporter Indian Acts Section, \ol 49, 1962. Its mam pro\i- 
Monsvserc (i) insertion of Act 239-A, (ii) Pondicherry listed as ninth 
UT in the hirst Schedule, (jii) Representation (outer limit) in the Lok 
Sabha from U V raised fiom 20 to 25 elected membeis 
The 1^67 elections in the I Is were held tor 
pjcihi Sibha Stats 

H P. 


\2 


Manipui 2 

Tripura 2 

Goa, Daman A. Dm 2 
Pondicherry 
Chandigarh 
Dadra-Nagar Havcli 
Andman Nicobar 

Laccadives , , 

The present pape is wonfined to a Mudy ol 19b7 g neral elections n 8 
UTs only, as Delhi and Hiinathil Piadesh hate b<.^n Losered separate) 
in this volume. 
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sented by an elected member, for the rest of them it was the first 
ever opportunity to elect their representatives.'^ The electorate in 
the two groups of islands and the former Portugese territory of 
Dadra and Nagar Haveli, had no election experience,'^ and eventu- 
ally the party politics as it exists in the rest of the country was 
conspicuous by its absence there. They had remained almost cut 
off from the general stream of national life and politics. The sma- 
llest electoral district of India of which the people of Laccadives can 
justly feel proud of has an all-Muslim tribal population. In this 
scheduled tribe-reserved constituency with an electorate of barely 
14,505, five candidates (all of them Independents, there being no 
political party in the territory) vied with one another for the cove- 
ted position of becoming the first elected M.P. While the compuig- 
ning was kept limited to the local issues only, it was nonetheless 
brisk. There being hardly any walls in the territory, instead of 
posters, huge cloth banners were tied from one coconut tree to 
another.**' Thus, the plank for electioneering seems to have been 
personal appeal and contacts with the electorate rather than an 
ideological debate on national issues, for which neither the voters 
nor the contestants were really prepared. However, the voting 
behaviour of these tribals for whom “time has stood still for a cen- 
tury and more”,*^ was quite interesting as well as intriguing. A 
polling percentage as high as 82 can be favourably compared with 
that of a highl> politicized society anywhere. One major factor for 
this was probably the small size of the electorate, with certain polling 


14. Chandigarh wa.s made into a UT just on the cve of 1967 elections. Piior 
to this the area that now forms the UT of Chandigarh having an elec- 
torate of barely 76,232 was but a very small part of the Hoshiarpur consti- 
tuency of the former state of Punjab having nearly 5 lakh electorate. 

15. Of course, leaving aside, for example, the elections to the Varishitha Pan- 
chayat in free Dadra and Nagar Havel . (From 1955 when it was freed 
from the Portugese colonial rule by the local people without the help ol 
the Indian army or police to August 1961 when it acceeded to the Union 
of India and was made a UT the administratio."! of the territory was 
looked after by the Varishitha Panchayat). 

16. The Hindustan Times (New Delhi), 6 February, 1967, p. 1. 

17. Ibid., 16 February, 1967, p. 8. 
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booths for as low a number as 50 voters. But it was certainly not 
the only factor. The voter’s enthusiasm for the first ever exercise 
of their right of vote was also a factor*’, and they vindicated it 
by keeping the invalid votes to a very low level at 0 76% “In a 
keen, friendly compaign, mostly based on local issues”, P. M 
Sayle, a twenty-six year old law student (and the only English 
knowing contestant in the constituency) defeated his nearest 
rival A. A. Thangal, a supporter of the government and a 
member of the Advisory Council for the UT by a margin of 386 
votes,*® Out of the rest, two lost their deposits (see table 1). 
Curiously enough, the sitting M P N Koya (nominated) did not 
contest. In view of the fact that the Centre has been magnanimous 
to the people of Laccadives who are a happy lot enjoying several 
privileges which are very rare in the rest of the country,** it can 
hardly be explained why neither the the sitting M P. preferred to 
cash upon it nor the pro-government candidate could do it 

ih I he islet of Bitra, one ol the 20 islinds comprising the U1 ol Laccadives, 
the smallest polling station I ir 50 voters only 

The proposition that the poll percentage is m\ersely proportional 
to the size ol the elector ate is best illustrated by the fact that in the largest 
t these ten inhabited islands in Minicov, the polling was lowest at 61 3%, 
while in a comparatively veiy small island, Kiltan, the polling was recor- 
ded at the highest 87 2% {The Hindustan Times, 19 February, 1967, p 7) 

19 Ibid see, for example the UNI reporting from Tnvendrum 

•‘The enthusiasm ol the voters was evident from the long queues 
formed in front of the polling booths some three hours befon. polling sur- 
ted Within four hours more than 40®o the electorate had recorded 
their votes 

In this all-Mushm Scheduled Tribes constitucncv, separate booths 
had been provided for men and women and according to reports received 
here women vied with men to exercise their franchise.” 

20. !bid , 23 February. 1967, p 9 

21 5 Februarj, 1967, p 1 According to a PTI reporting, some of 

them arc . “The entire tcrniorv is tax-1 rce-they do not pay any tax to the 
government j the people are given 14 oz ol rice p^'r day as against 5 to 
8 oz. given in other parts of the country, cost ot higher education of all 
students is compensated through scholarships, medical treantment is free; 
sugar and kerosene arc available in plenty.” 
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Dadra and Nagar Haveli, the second smallest electoral district 
with an electorate of 29,564 only, is also a scheduled tribe-reserved 
constituency. Having been represented by a nominated member 
since it was made into a UT in 1961, the 1967 elections provided 
the people of the largely tribal inhabited territory with a total popu- 
lation of 57,963, to exccrcise their right of franchise for the first 
time. Curiously enough, all the five contestants for this seal were 
sponsored by all-India political parties, some of which started 
their activities in the territory at the time of its liberation 
from the Portugese rule in 1955. Although only 34 polling 
booths were provided for the voters spiead over 72 villages compri- 
sing the UT, the polling was very high, 78%. However, the quantum 
of rejected ballot papers was unusually high-highest amongst au 
the UTs and so adversely comparable to the otherwise parallel case 
of Laccadives (see table I). The Congress candidate won with 
a comfortable majority securing over one half of the total votes 
The rest half were divided into the rightist and leftist parties in a 
1 :3 ratio approximately. With the exception of the CPM candidate 
who received 20% of the votes polled, the rest of them all, v/j., the 
Swatantra, BJS and PSP candidates forfieted their deposits. 

In the third smallest parliamentary constituency, that ot 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands, the contest was an almost one-sided 
atfair without much of the electioneering probably due to the faei 
that the territory remained unmvaded by political parties. Althougli 
there were six candidates in the area to claim the favour of the 
47,064-strong electorate for ihe lirsi ever elections in this LI 
which was hitherto represented by a nominated member (turned 
Congressman), it was a tame affair for the Congress candidate who 
secured over one half of the total votes polled and defeated his 
nearest rival (an Independant) by over 10,(X}0 votes (securing 1 9,3 1 o 
as against 9,270). While the rightist forces were represented by a 
Swatantra candidate and there was also a DMK supported Indepen- 
dent (although both of tlicm lost their deposits and received 18% 
votes only), strangely enough the leftist parties kept away from this 
group of Islands in the ‘Bay of Bengal’. The polling percentage in 
the male-dominated constituency was very high (see table 1). Given 
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the rugged terrain of these Islands^^, it speaks of the enthusiasm of 
the inexperienced and largely illiterate Islanders to vote What is 
more important to note is that the percentage of invalid votes 
remained unexpectedly very low. 

Although the 1967 elections in the UT of Chandigarh and 
Pondicherry were held only to elect one member of Parliament from 
each of th m, their case was radically different from that of the 
three UTs referred to above. The electorate in the territories were 
experienced in electioneering and the various political parties 
already had a sound base there. Being the capital town of the 
former State of Punjab, Chandigarh had been the hub of State 
politics and in Pondicherry elections were held (on party basis) 
even before the former French Settlements were transferred to India 
rfeywre and made into a Union Territory in 1962.^^ Having come 
into existence just on the eve of the fourth general elections and in 
the face of a bitter debate and rival claims made by the States of 


22. It necessitated the setting up of as many as 123 polling stations in the 
Islands with a distance of some hve hundred nautical miles separating the 
rorthern>most from the southernmost. Chaingneh and Pulkunji in the 
Great Nicobar were the smallest polling booths for only seven and nine 
voters respectively. It was a job for the election itafT; they had to cover 
the elections there in one day-in one case they had to travel (alongwith 
ballot boxes) for mere than 30 hours by motor boats and canoes to reach 
the booth. (Sec Ibid., 13 and It Feb., 1967). 


23. The former French Settlements of Pondicherry, Karaikal, Mahc and 
Yanam were facto transferred to the Union of India on November 1, 
1964. A Representative Assembly was provided for under the provisions 
of the State of Pondicherry (Representation of the People) Order 19^5 
and the first ever elections were held in July 1955. Congress bagged 20 
out of a total of 39 seats but the subsequent floor -crossings resulted into 
the dissolution of the assembly and the direct administration of the Chief 
Commissioner on 28 October, 1958. Later* in a bid to have an elected 
legislature and a Council of Ministers* elections were held on August 11-14. 
1959. Id the 39-member assembly* Congress bagged -21, People's Front- 
13, PSP-1 and Independents-4 teats {Asian Recorder ^ Vol. 5* 1959, pn. 
2865-66, 2894). 
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Punjab and Haryana,** it was quite natural that the question of its 
future status should have dominated the election campaign in 
Chandigarh — a constituency with a predominantly educated urban 
electorate.*’ For the majority of the voters as well as the contes- 
tants, the Chandigarh elections were a sort of an ‘Opinion Poll ”*<> 
The ten candidates in the lield included the nominees of Congress 
(sitting Congress M.P. A.N. Vidyalankar from Hoshiarpur, 1962), 
the Jana Sangh, the Akali Dal (Master Group), the Communist 
(Marxist) and six Independents. The Jana Sangh candidate's plank 
i.e., the continuance of “status quo”, was subscribed to by the local 
trader, the industrialist, the property owner and the University 
teacher. Besides, the Hi-ndus by and large, were opposed to its 
transfer to Punjab. The Akali candidate, on the other hand, fought 


24. In Ihc Punjab rcoganization process, in 1966, the three-man Boundary 
Commission had allocated Chandigarh, by a majoriiy vote, to Haryana. 
The protagonists of Punjabi Suba reacted to it sharply and with a view to 
avoiding strife, the Gosernment of India made it a UT and Haryana acce- 
pted the decision without protest. The local population welcomed the new 
arrangement. But Punjab did not reconcile to Chandigarh being out of it. 
The Akalis, who received support of the State Congress, pressed Punjab’s 
claims on the town. Akali leader Sant Fateh Singh and a few of his sup- 
porteis threatened to burn themsehcs to death, if Chandigarh and some 
other areas were not transferred to Punjab. As a result of that agitation, 
the involved parties agreed on Dec. 26, 1966 to refer the Chandigarh dis- 
pute and other inter- State issues to Prime Minister Indira Gandhi for 
arbitration. Mrs. Gandhi’s award is yet to come. Meanwhile, Hariyana’s 
claim on the basis of over 70- . of the Hindi speaking population in Chandi- 
garh as was evident from the 1961 census was pressed, and the Chief 
M miter Bhagwat Dayal Sharnia made it known more than once that the 
people of Hariyana would not accept anything else than the P.M.’a arbita- 
tion on the issue. The Hindustan Times 25, January. 1968. p. 8). 


5 Out of a total electorate of nearly 76.500 Chandigarh city alone accounted 
for 60,000 including 20.000 government employees and their families. The 
vote-composition in the constituency was ; 

ment employees and their families, and less than 30 '. Sikhs (see Ibid.) 

■>6 See. for example, a report from Chandigarh dated Jan. 24. 1967. “The 

■ poll issue here is none, except a categorical expression ‘h^uture 
mould of Chandigarh. All other matters have been pushed into ‘he back- 
ground. Every candidate faces the question. “Woai is your stand on 
Jhandigarh ?“' and every voter insists on getting an unambiguous reply . 

{Ibid..) 
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the election niainlv to “register the number of persons who want 
Chandigarh to go to Punjab”*^ An Independent, (Mrs.) Sudarshuna 
Sharnia, who left her government job (she was a headmistress) to 
fight the elections on the issue of the merger of Chandigarh with 
Hariyana, later withdrew m favour of the Jana Sangh candidate 
(Of course she did not withdraw within the time limit) Not-with- 
standing the large number of candidates in the field, the fight for 
ihe “prestige seat” turned into a triangular one. The left commu- 
nist and the six Independents lost their deposit and accounted for 
only 7.39% of the total votes (see table I) The Hindu vote was 
unequally shared by the Jana Sangh and the Congress candidates 
(who fought on the official line to keep the issue out of elections) 
and the Akali could not muster even all the Sikh votes That the 
Jana Sangh got nearlv one-half of the total votes in the keen con- 
test does not necessarily indicate that the territory is a Jana Sangh 
pocket. However, it does vindicate the mind of the Chandigarhites 
in favour of the status quo’. 

The people of Pondicheiiv are mainh pro-Congress in a 
by--clcction held on October 4, 1963 Congress captured all the 
three seats^® raising its strength to 26 out of a total of 39 
member Representative Assembly. In the elections held on August 
23, 1964 for the 30-member legislature as provided for under the 
Government of Union Territories Act, 196'^, Congress gained abso- 
lute majority by winning 22 seats*’ While the life of legislature 
still continues (at the 'time of the fourth general elections it was onlv 
2i >ears old), elections were held for one Lok Sabha seat which was 
previously held by a Congress man The contC'jt was triangular 
between the Congress, the Communist-sponsored People’s Fronl 
and an Independent candidate The campaign was quite brisk and 

27. Quoted in I hid 

28 Asian Recorder, \ol. 9, 1963, p 5538 The Congres^s retained one scat 
and wrested two seats fr^m the Communist-sponsored People’s Front. 

29 /W,Vol 10, 1964, p. 6042, 

30 The there candidates were : the President of the Pondicherry Congress 
Sethuraman, Subbiah of the Right Communist party having come to an 
electoral understanding with the Tamilnad Toilers' party fought as a 
Peoples* Front candidate; and Setakopan, the Independent candidate was 
supported by the DVfK. Sec The Hindustan Times of February, 
1967, p 6). 
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ihc polling very high (see table 1) Cong,..., having polled ncarh 

40% of the votes vindicated the contention that the territory still 
remained a Congress pocket and that the leftist force, were ve, , 
show their mettle ^ 

III 

Ever since 1952, general elections have been regularly held m 
theUT of Manipur and Tripura (part-C States before 1956 on 
party basis and it is quite natural, therefore, that the 1967 elections 
lor the two Lok Sabha and thirty legislative assembly seats tn each 
of them should haxe testified to the maturity of the electorate 
Fhere has, in general been a see-saw game between the Congress 
and the leftist parties as is evidenced in Table II showing the 
party wise loyalty of the vo ers in the UTS as it existed at the time 
of the second and the third general elections However, it is not 
all as simple, particularly so in the case of Tripura where it has beer 
a tough-going between the Congressites md the ( ommunists in their 
ittempts tei win oser electorate which comprised of the tnbals, the 
sons ol the sod' , and the eve- increasing influx ol refugees front 
las' Pakistan ’ While the rcfucecs in general seem to have favou 
red the Congress the tnbals have Ireen the supporters of the Commu 
nists, and the swing in the popular vote*' steund bv the two par 
lies” should It ive been caused by a cone >m ti rant sw.ing in tht 
refugee voles piri of the lolat votes ^ 


Out of toialk I ()V,701 in Tripura iht inbaN Accounted for ncarh 
onc-thi vf the rcliigtcs froin I ast Pakistin nc irl ( nc half and the bala 
ncc of iboul a lakh of voici being the Sons of the Soil , nc her inbah 
nor rtfufc.cis (/Ac Him/u\tan Times ^ J5 I cbruar\ 196"' p 1) 

Z * Percentage \msc the Congress increased its shut )f popular \otes lion 
*^6 in 19^2 to 4^ in 19^"' and 1962, The C ninunists started \mi1 
tX) / in 1 9^2, slumped to 4^ in 19S7 but staged a partial reco\er\ 
in 19S2 u hen the> obtained / of the total vote IbiJ Compare tc 
the one obtained in 1967 with Congress gelling ^1 and the Communists 
42/ (Tabic III) 

The land slide victory of the Congress in the 196*7 elections can be atlri 
bated to the Maharaia of Tripura entering inu iht arena as a Con^rcsv 
candidate for the lok Sabha A wholesome chunk of tribal votes whid 
may have normillv gone to the Communists were ms diverted to the 
Congress 
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(After . The Hmdu<stun Ttme’t (New Delhil, 9 January, 19f)7, p 9). 
• Siicialist Party won this seat. 
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(Figures base^ ihe EIcciion Ct'mmissioD's Report on Fourth Oenerai Ejections). 

INC— Indian National Congress. CPI-Comniunist Party of India (Right). PSP— Praja Socialist Party. 
* O-F— United Goaris-Furfado Group. UG-S— United Goans-Sequeria Group. SSP— Sam>ukta Socialist Party, 
CPI M C ommunist Paity of India (Marxist) Ind —Independents. 
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It was a cas>e oi an extra-ordinary understanding amongst ilic 
leftist forces to have united into a strong monolith (United Let i 
front) against the Congress on the eve of the 1967 elections.^^ The 
task for the Congress was to maintain its majority in the legislature 
and to add to its dwindling strength in the Lok Sabha by defeating 
the sitting Communist M.Ps It was just vtce versa for the ULF 
The contest was well planned While the Congress contested all 
the 30 assembly seats and the two Lok Sabha seats, (see tables IV 
and V), the constituent units of the ULf challenged all the 
Congress candidates consequent upon an agreement on the divi- 
sion of seats amongst themsclves.^^ Moreover, ihe campaign was 
conducted from one platlorm, and but tor 27 candidates (Jana 
Sangh=:5; SSP= 1 . Swatantra—I, and Independents 20) in ths 
held for the various assembly seats, it ^as a grim battle between 
the ULF and the Congress However, the votes were not wasted 
by the matured electorate of this UT-almost all the 27 candidates 
hat were not supported bv the ULf lost their deposits and accoiin 
red for a very negligible share of the total votes (sec table IV) 

That the Congress, which was not in a mucli happier posiiiou 
before, gained in its over-all strength in the 1967 elections in th* 

M The United Left I ront was forged b> the two factions of the CPl tHi- 
Right and the Lcft-and the breakaway Tripura Congress I nlikc m lUhc 
States, the ULF remained free from bickerings the alliance of flu Icfii^i 
parties worked fairly smooihlv (w ”^1) 

Before the 1967 elections, the picture precisely, was 
Lok Sabha (2) both with CPI (Maixist) 

AssembI) (''0)- Congrcss= 18 
CPI « 1 1 
Speaker » 1 
(for details sec, India I966\ 

36 There was a complete agreement on the distribution of the 30 assembl\ 
seats CPI (left)^^, CPI (right)—?, Tripura Congress— 4, Tapshil Jan 
Parished — 3; and Independents (supported by ULF) 3. For the iwu 
Lok Sabha scats, the two sitting M Ps. belonging to CPl (left) were facing 
the Congress challenge in a straight fight (a. 31) 

17 1 n the two Lok SUibha and 1 1 assembly constituencies the ULF and iIk 
C ongress were engaged in straight contests while in seventeen constitu 
encies it was a triangular contest (n, 31). 
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(higurcs based on ihc Election Commission’s Report on Fourth CJi .eral I lections). 

The Independent candidate s^ho won the Panjim seat secured 56,764 votes i.e. 4U i 2% of the electorate 
The fndcpcniieni candidais who w jn the Outer Manipur seat secured 30,403 vote'J i.e. 26*25% of the electorate. 

( Abbreviations as ID Table III 
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territory even after receiving a serious jolt through the formation 
of the rebel Tripura Congress and that the leftist forces were almost 
swept off at the polls in spite of their un-precedented unity and 
their usual hold over the larger chunk of the electorate, is not only 
strange but baffling. It can be explained on three grounds : first, 
as stated earlier also, the drafting of the royal party added influe- 
nce and strength.^« The left CPI leader, Dasarath Deb, who had 
retained the Tripura East Lok Sabha constituency since 1952 was 
defeated by the young Maharaja by a comfortable margin of about 
39,000 votes. The traditional respect of the tribals for the monarchy 
thus played its part Moreover, the main burden of the Congress 
campaign was on the Maharaja, besides the Chief Minister S. L. 
Singh who was seeking re-election alongwith all of his cabinet 
colleagues. The Maharaja made “inroads into tribal votes which 
were hitherto cast solidly for the Communist.^’^o Secondly, the new 
delimitation of the constituencies, through which ihe general votes 
were systematically separated from the tribal votes thus making 
them more compact, went in favour of the Congress/^ Thirdly, 
the Congress compaigning machinery w'as geared afresh in a bid to 
defeat the Communist lest they should indulge m subverting activi- 
ties in this territory of strategic importance.^' All these efforts were 
successfully vindicated when after a peaceful and heavy polling, the 
Congress part) bagged 27 out of 30 assembK scats and both the 
Lok Sabha scats table IV and V), 

In the UT of Manipur as well, the challenge to the Congress 
came largely from the leftist parties but, unlike as in Tripura, they 
fought the elections on their own and not as a United Front. In the 
absence of an electoral understanding amongst the various oppsition 
parties, the non-Congres vote was divided and consequently the 


3S. /!.. 31. 

39. Ibid. 

40. Ibid, 

41. Tripura, on the southwest of Assam, surrounded East Pakisun on 

three sides. 
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ruling pari>"* rciained a working majorit> in the assembly in spite 
of a meagre 32% of the total votes in its favour, (see table IV) 
While in Tripura most of the contests were either straight or trian- 
gular, in case of Manipur every seat was contested by 5 to 7 candi 
dates The presence of an unusually high number of Independents 
in the field (they were 99), who bagged nearly one half of the total 
votes polled (see table IV), blurred the whole picture making it 
difficult to ascertain the comparative influence of the Congress vis a- 
vis leftist forces over the electorate of Manipur. Moreover, because 
of the large number of Independents, the compaign was restricted 
mostly to personal appeal and contacts. The electioneering was 
quite brisk except in the •‘ceasefire areas” where it was restricted to 
a whisper compaign for fear of the under-ground Nagas who boyco 
tted the elections.^^ In spite of the terror created bv the armed 
hostile Nagas,^* the polling, which had to be spread over to four 
phases in this picturesque valley due to its hillv and rough terrain 
was quite high and although the non-Congress vote was divided, 
the ruling party, to its dismav, could muster onlv a marginal majo- 
rity (16 out of "0) in the assembly and lost both the Lok Sabha seatv 
to a Communist and an Independent each. This can be explained 
only in terms of the personal influence of the various contestant*- 
rather than on the basis of the influence t>f the leftist forces or o\ 
the Congress in general. It can, therefore, be safclv concluded that 
the political awareness in the people of Manipur iv comp.iraiivlv at 
a lower level than that m their coiinterpari ol Tripiiia 


AT. On the CSC ot the 1967 elections the parts poMiii^n in the M.impui Icgi'- 
lativc assembly was : 

Congress 20 , SSP— 3 ; Independents 6 : Si>c.»ker I . Nomina- 
ted — 2 thus making a total of 32. Besides, both the lx»k Sahh.i 
scats were with the Congress (See India, 7966) 

43. The Hindustan Times, 6 February 1967, p. 1 . 

44. See Ibid., 21 and 22 February, 1967. The Nagas opened fire in the Nor 
them area with automatic weapons, killing two person.s in one case, and 
forcing the voters to run back for safety. The army had to be sent to 
Fcngnopul sub-division on the Burma border and polling postponed in 
Its second pliase for a few days. 
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The 1967 elections in Goa j 

case by itself, particularly in view of the * 

natcd the politics .of the UT ever c donii- 

Indian army in December 1961 «5 Wluk^a'^ ‘‘berated by the 

have been in favour of a separate enmy for IT!'""' 

unt of Its separate culture traditions i territory** on acco- 

Position,. the Maharasht;:;arr^^^^^^^^^ 

into being after the liberation** on an initiation a u 

support of the Maharashtra leadership, has all through Jorkedi" 

with Gujarat. The issue got crystallized at the time of the firs, 
elections (December 1963) held m the territory under the provismns 

Act, 1963. Although the 
1963 elections were not held to determine the future status of Goa 

yet the MGP “gave the compa.gn a twist of a refrendum sort to if’ 
and the United Goans Party (UGP) came on the scene scarcely two 
nicnths before the date fixed for elections to answer a desparate 
need of opposing the MGP manoeuvres.*‘J The Goa Congress 


45 For a detailed study of thc“merger politits”in Ooa. Daman and Dipu as ii 
existed before the Opinion Poll of January 1967, see Esteves, Sarto "Ooa 
andit^ future", Bombay, Manaktalas, December. 1966. 

46 This stand was later vindicated in the Opinion Poll held in Januars 1967 

47 See n 45 above 

A. Religion-wise break-don n 
Hindus 3,88,654 61.2 
Catholics 2,30,997 36.3 

Other Christians 51 \ 

Muslims 14,716 I 

Buddhists .18 > 2 5 dpproximateJ> 

Other religions 145 I 
Without religion 3 f 

B. Mother-tongue 

Konkani .. 89.10./* ; Gujarati 5 74 /* 

Marathi 1 .67 /• ; Portugese 1 .46./* 

C. Sex Ratio in the territory is above 100. Out of a total popula- 
tion of 6,34,584, there arc 3,06,753 males and 3,27,828 females. 

48 Ibid.^ p. 97. “. .Until the liberation day there were nr* political organiza- 
tions and hardly a single seasoned politician in Goa.** 

49. 76«/., p. 105. 
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(provincial unit of the ATCC) stood for the maintenance of the 
‘status quo’ for ten years. In sum, about 56% of the total 
votes polled were “against the parties that made the merger any 
time in the near future an issue at the elections, but the MGP 
with only 40% of the popular votes was successful in forming the 
first popular government with the support of the PSP.^* 

The pressure from the party in power (MGP) which had fought 
the 1963 elections purely on the “merger” issue and the resolution 
and counter-resolution passed by the Maharashtra and Mysore 
legislatures, forced the Centre to go back on their earlier decision 
of keeping Goa as UT for 10 years in the first instance and there- 
after to decide the issue through ascertaining the wishes of the 


50. /W,p. 106. 

51. The results were * 


Parties 

Seats 

contested 

Seats 

won 

Deposit 

lost 

Votes 

polled 

Votes 

MG 

27 

14 

4 

1,00,117 

40.13 

UG 

24 

12 

5 

74,081 

29.69 

INC 

30 

1 

18 

43,100 

17.28 

hront Popular 

8 

0 

6 

4,589 

1.82 

Ind. 

60 

3 

52 

27,648 

11.08 

Total. . 

149 

30 

85 

2,49,494 

100 00 


(After Ibid, p. 105 & Aston Recofder, VoJ. 10, 1964. Pp. 5609-10) 

—Two PSp cardidates who won and supported the MGP fought the elec- 
tions as Independents. 

Besides various efforts for merger, of signihcance are : 

( i ) A non-official resolution adopted by the Goa assembly on Januar> 
22. 1965. 

( ii ) An oflicial resolution passed by Maharashtra legislative assembly 
on 10 March, 1965. 

(Ill) A non-c fficial resolution passed by the Mysore legislative council 
on 12 March, 1965. 

(iv) Maharashtra PCCS Nagpur resolution of 13 December, 1964. 

(v) A resolution adopted at Goa-Maharashtra Merger Convention held 
in Panjim on 23 May, 1965. 

(For derails see Asian Recorder^ Vol. 11. 1965). 
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people of Goa.« Consequently, the Goa, Daman & Diu (Opinion 
Poll) Bill was introduced on 21 November, 1966. In the face of a 
stiff opposition by the UGP,’« the Bill was passed by the Parliament 
and the Presidential assent given to it on 11 December. 1966. With 
a view to conducting the Opinion Poll in a “free” atomsphere, the 
Goa legislative assembly was dissolved and the President’s ' rule 
promulgated in it on 3 December, 1966. The poll was held on 
January. 16, 1967 with ‘flower’ and ‘two leaves’ as the symbols for 
mergerites and anti-mergerites respectively. Interestingly enough, the 
voters of Goa cut across the religious barriers and the verdict vvas 
in favour of the “stauts quo”, h was a sharp rebuff to the pro- 
merger elements in Goa and the manoeuvres of the Maharashtrians, 
besides an ample testimony of the electoral maturity of the 
Goanese.” It was unfortunate, therefore, that the mergerites should 

.^3, This decision was based on the Congres.s Parliamentary Boards’ Resolu- 
tion dated April 7, 1964. (For details see. Asian Vol. 10, 1966, 

p. 6167). 

M. Dr Furtado, President of the IK iP opposed the Bill strongly and later 
went up to the Supreme Court to challenge it (see Hin iustan Times, 2S 
New., 1966 and 5 Jan., 1967). In a statement issued before the poll. Dr 
Furtado said, “Goans will never forget that the 10 year moratorium 
prescribed by no less a person than the late Mr. JawaharJal Nehru to decide 
the future of Goa and other solemn promises held out to them were thrown 
to the winds by the Union Government under pressure from Maharashtia 
and the political pantomime, miscalled opinion poll, that is set for January 
16, is a sordid betrayal of the pledged word(Quoted in Ibid, 3 January. 

.^.s. 1967, p. 8). The poll of 16 Janiiar>', 1967 aroused much interest in th.' Goa- 
nese which IS explicit in a massive turn out of 82 <. The Imai results were* 
Total electorate 3.88,392; total votes cast = 3, 17,6 J3; invalid .oies'- 7,272 
votes for merger— I, .^8, 1 70, votes for UT— 1.72,191. (The Hirdustan Times 
20 January, 1967). 

In spite of the fact that “the merger side was actively very unfairly suppor- 
ted by gigantic forces from outside Goa. .” (Purshottam Kokodkar, Presi- 
dent of the Goa, Daman and Diu Territorial Congress Committee as 
quoted in Ihid.^ p. 6). the mergerites could claim majority only in 11 out 
of 16 Hindu-majorily constituencies. The voters in Daman and Diu were 
mainly for the ‘Status quo'. (Sec for dctails^,v/an Recorder, \ ol. 13, 1967 
p. 7540). 

For an excellent analysis of the voting behaviour of the Goanese and the 

problem of Maharashtra's having taken an undue i- rest in the question 
of ‘merger* sec the editorial in The Hindustan Times ^ 20 January, 1967, 
p. 6-7 specially the following : 
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have alleged the polls as rigged.’* 

It was precisely with such a political profile in the background 
that the 1967 elections were held in the UT of Goa, Daman and 
Diu. Moreover, the scramble for power led to factionalism in both 
the major political parties of Goa : the Goa Shetkari Kamkar Paksh 
(GSKP) was formed by the dissidents of the MGP just on the eve 
of the elections, while the United Goans (Furtado Group) broke 
away from its parent body, UGP a little earlier and later came 
into headlong clash with the UGP (Sequeira group). The Goa 
Territorial Congress, under a directive from the High Command, 
did not fight the assembly elections but most of its office bearers 
were in the arena as Independents. The PSP fought the elections 
on its own this time and not in cooperation with the MGP as before. 
Thus, unlike as in the 1963 elections, the Goan voter this time had 
a very difficult choice to make-from more candidates and from a 
multiplicity of parties. Out of a total of 226 in the field, the HG.S 
had 30, the MGP 26. GSKP 14, the UGF 6. the PSP 8, the Social 
and Democratic party 12 and the rest stood as Independents, (sec 
table V). Similarly, for the two parliamentary scats, there were 
as many as 16 contestants in the field including the sitting PSP 
member, Peter Alvars (see table III). In the elections that were 
held on March 28, 1967 the polling was comparatively poor-68% as 
against 71% in 1963. This testifies to a dompening of the voters’ 
interest who had to go to the polls thrice in forty months. 

“If the people of Goa have decided to deliver a sharp rebulT to Maha- 
rashtra, It is, partly at any rate, Maharashtra’s own fault. In its enthusiasm 
to obtain total integration of the Maharashtrian personality, the people 
of the State, with conspicuous assistance from its goverment, could not 
avoid giving the impression of hustling the territory’s merger. But for 
Maharashtra’s impatience, there was no reason why the late Mr. Nehru's 
solemn assurance in 1962 of 10 years of Central administration in Goa 
should have been brushed aside. The Goans’ verdict today in favour of 
remaining under the Union government’s administration may even be 
evidence of an electoral maturity. Voting behaviour in India is not neces* 
sarily as predictable along communal lines as it is often made out to be. .” 

5<> See Chief Minister Bandokar’s statement in The Sunday Standard, 22 
January, 1967, p. 4. Also see a resolution passed by the MGP to this 
ellect (The Hindustan Times, 4 February, 1967, p, 7), 
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The MGP, which gave up its ‘merger ’ plank in pursuance of 
the Opinion polP^, brought home victory with a clear majority 
( 16 out of 30 as against 14 out of 30 in the 1963 elections) and 
maintained its share of popular votes at 40/ While the Furiado 
taction of the UG was almost swept away (with no seats in the 
assembly and five of its six contestants losing their deposits), the 
Sequeira group faired extremeK well It gained m its share of the 
popular votes ('^8*' as against 30 in 1963) and retained its ^2 seats. 
PSP accounted for a bare 1.1 ot the popular votes and a host of 
Independent candidates (156) which included a good number ot 
Congressites could beg only 2 seats with a total of 17 63 of the 
total \otes nolled to their credit (See table V) The results ol 
the parliamentary seats were in conlormit\ with the general trend 
that emerged from the assembly results, li was i majoi set back 
tor the sitting M.P Peter Alvarcs ol PSP who lost his deposit and 
the seat which he held in the third I ok Sabha went to an Indepen- 
dent backed by MGP. He deteaied his nearest rival, a UGS candi- 
Oau-, bv nearly ll.CXX) voles m an eiizhi cornered contest (See 
table VI). The Congress which fought the elections for the 
Lok Sabha scat only could get a bare 47 ot the total votes polled 
in the fvnuory. and its candidate lo^t his deposit The Marmagao 
seat was bagged b\ the 28->car old son ot the leader ot UGS, Dr 
Jack de Sequeira, who deteaied the Independents in the field inclu- 
ding one becked b\ MGP (-cc table lU) Thus, the over all 
picture remains the same there is \n almost even distribution ot 
the votersMaxour between the MGP and the v lo often 

transLCiid the religious barriers at the polls and in spite ot being 
novice in parly politics ih ii w is unknown to them betore 196i, thes 
have emerged as quite a mati led elcetoraie 


O ,n pursuance ollhcOpm.on Poll verd.a the MOP mod.hed . s p .nk by 
dropping Its erst^h.lc demand for me.gtr rh.> realistic Mand should 
hav^wonthepartsmanva ne« supporics but for a statement of the 
Maharashtra Chief Minister made m the legislature a iveek 

,ha, the Goa issue was not dead 1%7 M) 

eve of elections (See The :>iausman Sew Delhi) 2S March. 1967, p 1) 

58 The. Ooa Congress, the oldest party ,n the -rmtrs hae.ng s*-lcd ‘ts jork 

«Kne forty years back under the mflucneeol the MCC has almost an 

msignificant following and accounts loi maremal uncommitted sotes 
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PART FIVE 


SELECT CONSniUlNCY SlUDIES 




Norman u palmer 


bLbCTlON AND BY ELECTION IN 
NORTH FAST BOMBAY' 


In 1967, UN in 1962. the mu!>( widclv publicized single contest 
in the general elections was fought in the northern part of Bombay 
city. In India it was regarded as perhaps the most important 
prestige fight, and it was the only contest which attracted any 
significant international attention at least bclore the results were 
known. 


While the cast of characters and the circumstances ol the 
North Bombay eleettons in 1962 and 1967 varied gre itly, the central 
actor in each drama w is V, K N Krishna Menon, a longtime 
stormy petrel of Indian and mteinational politics In 1962, as in 
19 >7, Menon, contesting as the Congress candidait, won handily 
over distinguished opponents In 1967 as a non*party” candi 
date, Menon was birclv defeated bv an able but lesser-known 
Congress nominee, and then, as a kind ot ironic anticlimax, when 
his successful opponent died suddenly shorth after his victory, he 
was again defeated by a slender margin by a lads of solid qualities 
but of no significant political standing 


Invoiced in the 1967 contests, .is in that o) 1962, virc such 
picsiige issues as the influence ot the Bombay Pradesh Congress 
Committee (BPCC) and cspcc ..IE of its best-known member, S K 

Paul veteran Congress lea ler and the political ‘boss of Bombay 

city, the political position and future of Krishna Menon. the 
relative strength and inf lucnce of the Congress party an mat 

* The author of this article was in India fiom early October ‘966 “niil 
late April 1967. chiefly m order to studs the fourth general elcc ions He 
wl: mCmbay for mL of the period from mid-Decen her unt the end 
of rebruary. and again in late April He alscs was . Bombay m 1962 
when he made a special studs of the elect.oa in north f 

man D. Palmar. “The 1962 1 Icct.on in No.tb Bombay Pacific A/Jairs. 

XXXXVI ihummer 1963), 120- ft 7 
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opposition parties and groups of tht left and right; and, in general, 
the future trends and style of Indian politics. 

While many sophisticated reasons may be advanced to explain 
the out-come of the 1967 elections in North East Bombay, a very 
decisive explanation may be made on grounds of relatively simple 
facts of geography and demography. In 1957 North Bombay, a 
huge area covering 148.1 square miles, comprised one Lok Sabha 
constituency and six assembly constituencies - Mahim, Parle, 
Andheri, Bandra, Kuila, Chembur, and Borivli.^ Before the 1%7 
elections, in accordance with the Constitution (Seventh Amendment ) 
Act, the North Bombay constituency was divided to take account 
of population growth. Two Lok Sabha constituencies known as 
North West and North Last Bombay, each with six assembly consti- 
tuencies, were carved out of North Bombay. North East Bombay, 
where Krishna Mcnon chose to stand, consisted of only about half 
of the former North Bombay constituency, plus two assembly 
constituencies, Thana and Kalyan, carved out of a part of Thana 
district, lying just outside the metropolitan area. In these two new 
assembly constituencies outside of Bombay city the Congress parly 
was strongly entrenched and Krishna Mcnon had no opporiu 
nity to develop a base of political support. As the election results 
showed, without the Congress majorities in these two constituencies, 
Krishna Mcnon would have won his race for re-eleciion, even 
though he had left and was opposed by the ruling party. This 
may not have been a deliberate product of Congress “gerrymande- 
ring”, but it does suggest that relatively accidental and seemingly 
unimportant factors may affect profoundly the political fate of men 
and of parties. 

Another factor which hurt Menon’s chances for rc-clcction 
was that the great majority of the Maharashtrians in North Bombay 
were living in the new North East Bombay constituency. Maharash- 
trians in Bombay have generally been loyal to the Congress party, 
and Menon’s mam opponent, the Congress nominee, was a 
Maharastrian Brahmin. So was the Jana Sangh candidate, the 

1 See A loo J. Dastur, Menon vs, Kripalani : and Nonh Bombay Election^ 1962 
(Bombay : P.C. Maoaktala & Soot, 1967), Chapter I, “The Coostituenpy.” 
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only other candidate with any significant political support. This 
fact both helped and hurt Menon; on the one hand, the Jana Sangh 
candidate undoubtedly took many Maharashtrian votes from the 
Congress candidate but on the other he also got many votes from 
Maharashtrians and others who were opposed to the Congress and 
who otherwise might have voted for Menon. 


U 

In its delimited form the North East Bombay constituency 
extended for some 23 miles, from Kurla and Chembur to Thana 
^nd Kalyan. In both area and population it was the largest of the 
five Lok Sabha constituencies in Bombay city. It is primarily a 
working class area. Nearly one-third of the voters live in hutment* 
or slum areas. However, there arc many middle class residential 
areas and even i number of villages (in Thana and Kalyan alone 
there arc some lOd villages). U may, therefore, be described as an 
urban-rural constituency, with an emphasis on its urban or subur- 
ban character. 


A break-down of the electorate, numbering approximately 
630,000, reveals the predominance of the Maharashtrians and the 
conglomerate nature of its composition^: 


TABLE I 


Maharashtrians 320,00c) 

Gujaratis 75,000 

South Indians 69,000 

North Indians 57,000 

Muslims 60,000 

Christians 23,000 

Sindhis 18,000 

Punjabis 8,000 


Krishna Menon. who had represented North Bombay suice 
1952 , chose to apply for the Congress nomination for Nor^ East 
Bombay, as did S. G. Barve. I.C.S.. a former Finance Minister o 

2. The agum. .re ..ken from .n .r.iCc by . 

light on the Elections: Poll Fight in N.-E. Bombay i h«t*ntiall» 

lE February 10. 1967. Other source, give .ut-tantially 

limiUr figure*, but with some variations. 
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Maharashtra and a member of the Indian Planning Commission, 
and three other lesser-known persons. If he had been selected 
again» as he expected, Menon would almost certainly have been 
elected by a substantial margin; but his position in 1^67 was much 
more vulnerable than it had been in 1962. His greatest supporter, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, was dead; in November 1962, after the China 
debacle, he had been removed from the post of Defence Minister ot 
India, and he had been strongly criticized for India’s unprepared- 
ness to meet the Chinese attack; since his forced departure from 
the Cabinet, he had been much less conspicuous in Indian political 
life, although he continued to sit m the Lok Sabha, travelled exten- 
sively about the country and made many speeches, often to large 
and appreciative audiences, and still received strong support from 
various left-wing publications and groups and leaders; and while 
he had cultivated his constituency, he had paid almost no attention 
to the BPCC and was on notoriously bad terms with the “boss” 
of Bombay, S.K. Patil who in 1967 openly branded Menon as a 
Communist. 

In 1962, m spite of the expressed preference of the Mandal 
and Diatrict Congress Committees for another candidate and in 
spite of the known reservations of Patil and other me nbers the 
Llection Committee ot the BPCC unanimously selected Menon as 
the Parliamentary candidate for North Bombay; but in August 1966 
It became known that the Election Commiiiee had unanimouslv 
decided not to give Menon the seat for North East Bombav, foi 
which he had applied ,and on October 16 S. G. Barve (who had 
applied for both North Bombay seats) was formally selected. This 
recommendation, which was promptly endorsed by the BPCC, wun 
forwarded to the Centra! Election Committee (CEC) of the Congress 
part) which had the responsibility for approving the final list ot 
Congress Parliamentary and assembly candidates. 

Ordinarily the CEC endorsed the selections of Pradesh Con- 
gress Committees [PCC) and made the actual selection only when a 
PCC was divided in its recommendation or when it failed to recom 
mend a single candidate. But the question of the candidate for 
North East Bombay was not an ordinary one, and the members of 
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CEC, themselves sharply divided on the issue were subjected to 
strong pressures, openly and behind the scenes, lor and against the 
controversial Krishna Menon The issue was described as a trial 
of strength between the “Syndicate/’ whose leading members were 
S K, Patil and Atulya Ghosh and K Kamaraj, the Congress presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Indira Gandhi, the Prime Vlinisicr. So viewed, the 
outcome was a victory for the Syndicate” ovei the combined in 
iluence of the two leading figuies m the Congress party At a stormy 
meet ng on November 2r> the CFG infoimalU took a decision to 
support the recommendation ol the HPC( , but it released an official 
announcement that the decision had been Icli to Kamaraj, who like 
the Prime Minister, w is i member of the CEC The CEC also 
decided that Krishna Menon should be asked to contest the election 
trome some other constituency On the tollowing day, while addre- 
ssing the Press Club ol India Mrs Gandhi introduced a further 
complication by C'epressmg herscil strongly in t ivour of renomina- 
ting Krishna Menon ‘My ov\n \icvs,” she said, ‘is that there is 
ro special reason wlu Mi Menon should not be m\en this seat. 
He IS a 'itting member ind he has nursed this constituency As a 
general rule we have not di lurbed sitting members 

On the morning ol December 2 k imaraj conveyed the decision 
ol the CfC to Krishna Menon who desci ibed the decision as unfaii 
and uniust and who IKuIn refused to contest liom iny other consti- 
tuency thereupon, laKi the sanu dav the CbC made a formal 
announcement that tU Nonh I ist HomhiN seat had been alloted to 
s Cl Barve 

For three and a halt nionih> xtore the linal announcement b\ 
bv the CLC, the question I Menon’s clai to the Nort hast 
Bombay seat had been a n attei ol coniiovcisv both within the Cong- 
ress parly and in the nation at lar.ie 1 he decision ol the CEC 
added further iuel to the political contro\ers\ Natural!) Menon n 
supporters cniici7ed the decision m the most caustic terms. In an 
impassioned ediion i! headed * Ignominious’ , the Patriot a pro- 
Menon left-wing nevv>paper published in Delhi, declaied “The 
rejection of his claim will he and should be inlcij *ctcd a> a victors 
tor those who are out to obstruct the growth ot Indian socialism 
and domocr*ic\ ' , and a week later one ot it'' special correspondents 
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wrote that Mrs. Gandhi’s “failure to see that justice was done to 
Mr. Menon" was “a calculated decision to ignore the path accepted 
by the nation under Nehru's leadership.*’ Organiser, the organ of 
the Jana Sangh, a party with a v.ry different political slant, made an 
even more sinister charge: “Those familiar with the levers of power 
in New Delhi see in the Menon episode the double clash of American 
and Russian lobbies and the clash of Indira’s and Kamaraj’s 
ambitions.”’ 

After his meeting with Kamaraj on December 2 Menon told 
correspondents: “1 can categorically state that I shall not stand 
from any other constituency. In this regard, my mind is irrevoc- 
able.” He adhered to this stand, in spite of subsequent efforts by 
Kamaraj and other Congress leaders to persuade him to reverse it 
and to accept another seat. On December 22 he took the crucial 
step of resigning from the Congress party, of which he had been a 
member for 35 years His decision was conveyed in a formal letter 
to Brahm Prakash, President of the Delhi PCC, of which he was a 
primary member, (For this reason, a» Patil and others opposed to 
him had often pointed out, as a member of the AlCC he had 
represented Delhi and not Bombay.) He told newsmen that the 
decision was ‘'painful'' one for him, and that it was the cumulative 
effect of “so many things” and not just the denial of the ticket in 
North East Bombay. On the following day he told newsmen in 
Bombay that if the Congress Parliamentary candidates who had 
been nominated weft all elected, the "complex will be weighted 
more against the attainment of the Congress objectives than for 
It”, On the same day he attended a reception to celebrate the 
double wedding of a son and a daughter of his main opponent, 
S. K. Patil. where he posed with Patil and members of his 
family and spent much of his time playing with the children who 
were present. 

After he announced his decision to resign from the Congress. 
Menon said that he would need more time to decide whether to 
contest the North East Bombay seat as an independent. This 

3. Time quotations are taken from Pulse of the Press*, ‘The Times of India, 
December 25. 1966. 
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decision was announced at a mammoth rally on New Year’s Day 
1967. in historic Shivaji park in North Bombay, convened by the Bliiz 
National Forum and presided over by R. K. Karanjia, editor of 
Blitz. Mcnon told an audience of perhaps 200,000 people that he 
was willing to “seek the suffrage of the people of the North Bombay 
(East) Parliamentary Constituency as a non-party candidate.” 
His candidature was formally endorsed a week later at a conven- 
tion convened by the Bombay Voters’ Council, which also selected 
H. R. Gokhale, a former judge of the Bombay High Court, as the 
Parliamentary candidate for North West Bombay. (The (Congress 
candidate for this constituenev was shantilal Shah, former Labour 
Minister in the Maharashtra cabinet), .^t this meeting Menon 
arrived five hours behind schedule. 

Shortly after the selections of the Congress party were finally 
announced, one important opposition group— the Sampoorna 
Maharashtra Samiti (SMS) and two parties with national status, 
the Jana Sangh and the Swatantra parties, announced their 
candidates. The Samiti, which had some strength in various parts 
( 1 the State of Maharashtra, was the feeble remnant of the 
SMS. a coalition of opposition parties of various shades of 
political beliefs which had given the Congress some stiff opposition 
in 1957 in what was then the Maharashtrian section of undivided 
Bombay State, over the issue of the division of the State, In 1967 
It included both the Right and I eft Communists, the Peasar* and 
Workers party, the Hindu Mahasabha. and a few polical groups, 
and it had reached an understanding with the Muslim League and 
one branch of the Republican party led by Dada Saheb Gaekwad. 
I he CPI (Marxist), the dominant clement in the Samiti. was alloca- 
ted the North East Bombay seat, and its choice was a well-known 
Left Communist leader, S. S. Mirajkar, President of the All-India 
Trade Union Congress. As was expected, however, after Menon’s 
decision to stand as a “non-party candidate was finalized, 
Mirajkar, on January 15, 19s7, following a “mutually satisfactory 
understanding” between the Maharashtra State Con nittee ot the 
CPI (Marxist) and the North Bombay Voters’ Council, announced 
his withdrawal from the race. In this way the Samiti threw its 
support to Krishna Menon. 
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The Swatantra parly, representing the other end of the ideo- 
logical spectrum, and seeking lo establish a foothold for the pariv 
in North East Bombay, nominated Girish Munshi, son of Dr FC.M 
Munshi, distinguished scholar and veteran political leader who had 
left the Congress and had become a pillar of the Swatantra party, 
but on January 19 Munshi, acting on advice from C. Raja- 
gopalachari, the super-chief of Swatantra, withdrew from the con- 
test. Apparently Rajaji’s advice created a difference of opinion 
within the Central Parliamentary Board of the Swatantra part\, 
which had selected Munshi for the North East Bombay constituenev, 
and Munshi w'as authorised to stav in the contest or withdraw, as 
he saw fit/ 

The Jana Sangh, which was making a strong bid to establish 
Itself in Bombay cit>, with pockets of strength in various pans ol 
North East Bombay, ^ put up an excellent candidate in Dr Mukund- 
rao S. Agaskar, Professor of History at Ruia College in North East 
Bombay, who had been an active member ol the party since its 
founding by Dr. Sh>ama Prasad Mukherjee more than fifteen yeais 
earlier. Because the Congress leaders, especially Paul, feared 
that he would hurt Barve’s chances more than Menon’s the> made 

4 On January 19 Munshi contradicted a statement bv N C» Ranga ihe 
Chairman of the Swatantra party, to the elfecl ihal the parly withdrew if. 
candidate because he stood no chance against cither Rarve or Mcnim He 
declared that Ranges statement was * cntirclv wrong in facts and assess- 
ment of the situation regarding North Bomhny ’ He insisted that he had 
a good chance in the coosiituencv, but had withdrawn lo maintain party 
discipline and out of deference to Kajaji s idvicc, even though the situation 
in the constituency was wrongly assessed hv Raiuji in Snurujya, the organ 
of the party In support of his position he qin it J from a letter addressed 
to him by M R Masani, General Secretary of »hc pariv “Thcoffitial 
position IS that you remain the party's dulv nommalcd candidate and 
may certainly go ahead with filing your nomination papers If, on the 
other hand, you wish to withdraw 10 the light of Raiaj/s advice and ihi 
situation created by it, you have the right to do so ” 

5 At an underpass on a mam road leading toChembur a very prominent sign, 
painted in large white letters read •‘Welcome to Chcmhnr, xtc Jana 
Saogh constituency.*' Other large painted Jana Sangh signs covered waIN 
and the sides of buidings. and in entire city blocks, espcciallv m areas 
inhabited mainly by Sindhis, hundreds of saffron flags, the Jana Sangh flag 
could be seen, while no other party flags were visible. 
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several attempts to persuade top leaders of the Jana Sangh to with- 
draw Agaskar’s candidacy, but to no avail.^ 

Several other candidates filed nomination forms as indepen- 
dents, and five of them remained in the race until the end; but the 
votes of these candidates ranged from 1,539 to 5,845, out of nearly 
450, OCX) votes cast. All of them lost their deposits and their com- 
bined votes had no influence on the final outcome. The contest was 
essentially a straight fight between Barve, backed by the Congress, 
and Menon, supported by the North Bombay Voters' Council, 
the parties and groups associated with the SMS, and a variety 
of other left-wing organizations and personal admirers, with 
Dr. Agaskar, the Jana Sangh candidate, in a position where he 
could not expect to win but could expect a fairly sizable vote and 
might even have a decisive influence on the outcome. 

Ill 

Almost as soon as the main candidates had been selected, the 
active campaign began. The Congress campaign got under way in 
!>cccmber, not long after the CEC had given its final approval to 
Barve's candidacy, but its real launching may be said to have been 
a well-attended public meeting at Ghaikopar on January I, 1967, at 
which Morarji Desai was the stellar attraction. Menon’s campaign 
really began with the huge mass meeting at Shivaji park in North 
West Bombay on the evening of the same day, at which he indicated 
his willingness to seek re-election as a “non-party candidate'', if the 
people wanted him More formally it was launched a week later at 
the Bombay Voters' Coun».il convention in Thana, where Menon 
was asked to contest and where he announced his a-jeptance of 
the invitation. 

From early January until the dale of voting, February 21, the 
candidates and their supporters knew no rest. The Congress 

6. Two weeks before the date of voting. Professor Agaskar was prompted by 
a news item in The Times of InJia hinting at the possibility of his with- 
drawal to issue a public denial of any such intention. In a letter to The 
Times of India indicated ihc basis of his opposition to both of the 
leading candidates : “On principle. I consider Mr. Menon and Mr. Barve 
as two facets of the failure of the Governments s olicy. One has been 
branded for our faiiure in defence and the other for the failure of our 
planned economy.** 
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estublished headquarterh in the constituency, and placed 
K.K. Shah, a foimer president of the BPCC, a member of the Rajya 
Sabha, and a general secretary of the A ICC in overall charge 
of the campaign, but the leading figures in the BPCC, working 
from the mam ojffice and from the headquarters of the leading 
Congress politician of Bomba> cit>, S K. Patil, gave special atten- 
tion to the contest in North Fast Bombay. Even though his own 
seat in Parliament from South Bombay was in jeopardy as a result 
ot the serious challenge of the labour leader George Fernandes-a 
challenge which proved to be even more serious than he realized 
Paul himselt masterminded Barve's campaign When the results 
were known, Parse quite properly said that his victory was a vic- 
tory for S. K. Paul, who was himself defeated in South Bombay 
Menon moved to a hotel in North East Bombav, and worked indcfa- 
tigably, without regular meals and without much sleep, until the 
day of voting This time he was without the support id Nehru, 
the Congress part), him stars (except for Balra) ^ahneyi, or Dr 
Baliga, the skiltul Bombav doctor who had served him so ahiv m 
1962, but who had died soon afterwards Raini Patel, a prommcni 
left-wing barrister and trade union worker, served alter a lashion 
as a campaign manager for Menon bin he had neither the poliiical 
finesse, nor the following in the consiiiucncv nor the personal 
confidence of Menon which Dr Baliga had cnioved In elTect Menon 
ran his own campaign in a most hcher skclicr fashion He h id to 
rel> heavily on the leaders ot the Bombav Voters’ C ouncil and to 
a lesser extent ot the Samiti Both Congress and Menon had an 
army of workers. Most ot Menon’s were volunteer workers, inclu- 
ding hundreds ot university students F roIcNsor Agaskar li id a 
devoted and well-organized but sn allcr b.ind ot supporters and 
workers 

Public meetings were a conspicuous feature of the campaign, 
especially on Sundays The meetings on bch*'ll ot Menon were 
usually more lively and better attended than those for Harve who 
was much less of an attraction and a much less colourful campaigner 
than his belter known opponent. On several occasions Menon took 
part in large public meetings with the other leading anti-Congress 
candidates for the Lok Sabha from the Bombay cimstiluencies 
H.K. Ookhale (Independent-North West Bomba> i. P K. Atre,(R.P.I - 
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Samiti-Bombay Central,, S.A. Dange (CP, -Bombay Centra, South,, 
and George Fernandes (SSP-Bombay South,. He often shared the 
platform with opposition candidates for assembly seats in North 
West Bombay or elsewhere in Bombay, but he usually refused to 

remain on the platform when an> ol these candidates spoke. Not 
only did he lack the support of ‘'lunning mates” lor the assembly 
scats-a factor which in man> Indian constituencies was ot decisive 
significance -but he virtually ignored ihe assembls candidates 
\»/hatcvcr ihcir afTiluiion 


Although public lULclmo cccrc otlcn held, ihev were les. 
important than in U)h 2 m caihcr clecMons Greater emphasis was 
placed on more personal campaign methods, such as small street 
corner gatherings, pad] an as (“pilgrimages" on tool), peisonal 
appearances in almost all parts of the sprawling consiiiuenc>, at 
almost any hour of the d i\, b\ the candidates, and house -to-l.ousc 
canvassing. A candidate's dayollen began belore or shortly after 
dTvbreak and ended with a senes ot meetings of \aiiu is kinds and 
M 7 C', o(»cn ending onl\ laic ui tie evening or even in the ca’l> 
hours of the morning 

P.ovissioiis and p*iiaJc'' were aiso tcalures ol the campaign, 
especially in tlie final stages kiiNhna Menon chose the bicycle lor 
his svmboL and he ce)iild be ^0011 on a buvek pcJailing furiously, 
on manv piasters One Sundav several 1 undicd enthusiasts parti- 
cipated in ti bicvcle race through milC'v ol sueei^ in the constituency, 
and the winner wa> pre^'ented v\ ith a pnz.e bv Menon hims. \ 


Alnu>M cverv available space vs as covered by wall signs and 
by posters. As the campaign i^rogiessed the posters became larger, 
more numcrems, niore in agniiiiivc, and otien more vituperative. 
On ot the laic campa gn Congress posters read 1 \ole Jar M non 
IS a vote for Muo^ and another precious blood of ja]\ans- 

rout mcnon-wte Con^n ss . Mci'oii siipponeis otten changed the 
first poster by crossing out Mao and substituting \ehru, and the 
second b> pasting a substitute sign over Rout Mcnon-Vote Congress, 
which read : Row Reaction, The Jana Sangh Wc. not as active in 
the poster war, but it made an impress. vc showing with wall signs. 
Toward the end of the campaign, afiei the Shankacharya of Pun 
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who had fasted for 73 days on the anti-cow slaughter issue, came 
to Bombay and denounced the Congress in general and S. K. Patil 
in particular, the Jana Sangh tried to capitalize on the cow slaugh- 
ter issue. One of its latest posters carried a large picture uf a cow 
and the heading : Save the cow and oust the Congress But it is 
doubtful that this appeal carried much weight in a sophisticated 
urban area. 

Undoubtedly the majority of the voters of North East 
Bombay, especially the factory workers and the hutment dwellers, 
were primarily concerned with local issues and problems, and many 
appeals were made to them in these terms. But, more than in 
almost any other constituency in India, the leading candidates often 
talked of national and international issues and of broad questions 
of ideology and policy. Krishna Menon’s main themes, aside from 
his frequent allusions to his special claim on the seat as 
long-time sitting member who had served his constituents well, 
were that he wanted to help to bring India back to the path which 
Nehru had charted, and from which, in his view. Congress had 
strayed, and that the country’s hard-won independence was in peril 
of being sold for a mess of pottage to foreign-especially American 
imperialists. Again and again he rang charges on the theme of 
American domination of India, interspersed by criticisms of Ameri- 
can economic and foreign policies. “I am not prepared,” he again 
once remarked, ‘'lo'be an American citizen in India.” At several 
public meetings he won applause by asserting ; -‘I believe that the 
policies of India should be made on the banks of the Jumna and 
not on the banks of the Potomac.” Barve’s central theme was a 
simple one. The “confrontation” in North East Bombay, he often 
declared, “is between the Communist and democratic socialist 
ideologies.” Dr. Agaskar took a “plague on both your houses” 
approach, insisting that the Jana Sangh could offer a truly Indian 
and national approach which could introduce discipline, dedication, 
and purpose to Indian life in place of the indecisions and economic 
failures of the Congress party and the defence and foreign policy 
disasters and the perverted ideological orientation represented by 
Krishna Menon. 

An ugly element was introduced into the campaign by the 
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activities of the Shiv Sena (meaning the army of Shivaji), an organi- 
zation of uncertain character, leadership, and support, which played 
on the prejudices and grievances of the Maharashtrians of Bombay 
city-who formed a majority in North Fast Bombay and the city as 
a whole. It was apparently founded in October, 19(6 In that 
month, at the end of the Diwali season, a meeting was held in 
historic Shivaji park at which the cry was raised “Maharashtra 
lor the Maharashtrians ” The next day non-Maharashtrian shops 
and eating places were attacked and looted, and in the following 
weeks many similar incidents, plus others involving violence or 
threats of violence to establishments or even to persons, occurred 


The founder ol the new organization was Bal Thakare, a 
Maharashtrian cartoonist and newspaper editor and publisher The 
proclaimed objective was “to give the Maharashtrian an honourable 
place in their own state. ” Opposition spokesmen charged that the 
Shiv Sena was encouraged and even supported by the Congress 
party, and especially bv S K Pa'il as an instrument of intimidation 
of political opponents It was often referred to as “Paul’s Storm 
Troopers,” even though Paul emphatically denied all connection 
with d .1 id publiclv denounced it It was noted that Barve was 
the only Lok Sabha candidate in Bombay city whom the Shiv Sena 
openly supported, and that the organization was aiming its hre at 
Krishna Menon, a South Indian, and his supporters among the 
non-Maharashtrian elements in the constitucncs There were a 
lew unpleasant incidents ot intimidation ot voters inter" rence wit 
election meetings, and attacks on known supporters of Menon 
Patnoi a pro-Menon newspaper, which issued a daily 
supplementary edition dun. g the month prior lo the 
that “the Shiv Sena IS ,n the held with big monev doled out by 

certain political bo scs and pro-l S imper.al.sis with the slogan 
that Mr Menon be.ng a Keral.tc has no right to represent Maha 

rashtrians 

It IS impossible to determine the impaci ot the Shiv Sena on 
the elections m North Cast Bombay Its appea. 
were deplored and denounced by many Maharashtrian . 

7 The Pa, no, (Bomb., Clecuon Supplement) Januu> 2^ 1%7 
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by fion-Maharashtrians. At first the tendency was to brush it aside 
as a feeble effort by fanatical Maharashtrian intellectuals, but as it 
seemed to be gaining some general support and became identified 
with acts of violence and intimidation, apprehensions grew, probably 
out of all proportion to the threat. Certainly, in North East 
Bombay, as a reporter of The Times of India stated on February 10. 
“it contributed to a hardening of feelings”. There is little evidence 
that it had any real influence on the election results. 

Among the many rumours which circulated widely during tl.c 
election campaign, and w'liich weie often slated as facts by anti- 
Congress speakers and journals, was the charge thai large amount s 
of foreign money, especially from American sources, were being 
poured into the Bombay comp fign, mainly to support S. K. Paid 
in South Bombay and to defeat Krishna Menon, America’s bete 
noire^ in North East Bombay. Blitz, the left wing wxekly which was 
well known for its sensationalism and liberal use of large black or 
red type, publicized this charge in almost every issue, “ as did Patriot 
and other left-wing journals, plus, of course, the l eft Communist 
press. When queries were made as to liie source of American funds, 
the replies usually focussed vaguely on P, L. 480 hlocked rupees at 
the disposal of the American government or direct subsidies bv the 
CIA. Batmidar. a Marathi weekly, alleged that the CIA was 
spending “lakhs of rupees’' to help defeat Krishna Menon. One 
of the leading candidates who openly voiced these charges and 
suspicions was George Fernandes, who turned out i • be a “Giant 
Killer” by his spectacular defeat of S. K Paul. These charges 
could not be subsianiiatcd, or for that matter piovcd to be false 

The whole question of the sources of financial support of the 
various candidates in an Indian election is a tantalizing one to 
analyze. Obvi(msly, in Bomba> c»iy the Congress spent many 
lakhs of rupees on the elections but many of the opposition candi- 
Jates — notably S. A Daage and Krishna Menon — also seemed to 
have substantial funds at their disposal. 

With few' exceptions, some of which have been noted, the 
campaign in North East Bombay was conducted peacefully, and at 

8. On February is B/itz issued a Midweek Election Special.*’ carrying the 
headline. CIA IS HERE. 
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<1 level as far as the leading candidates were concerned, in 
spite of the issues involved, and the added interest surrounding 
Krishna Menon because ol Ins rejection b) the Congress for the 
scat and his entry as a “non-partv cmdidate”, the campaign was 
not a very exciting one, except in the final days hew politicians ol 
national stature came to North Homhav to support any candidate, 
bven Morarji Desai and Y. B. t havan, who had special associations 
with Bombay, came only once-1 esai in carls January to help Barve 
launch his campaign, Cha\an toward the \er) end (d tlic campaign 
when he appeared onlv at meetIng^ in ihana and Kalian. Both 
Mis Gandhi and K<imara| were scheduled to address meetings in 
North East Bondias, but neither put in an a]>pearance 

IV 

As the da> ol \oting ipproached the v>mei was still very 
much in doubt, even Ihouiih lUnz, in its last issue pi .or to the 
election, earned a headline in hi ick red letters: MENON HAS 
WON. The campaign oIIri dlv ..anu t > an end at > 00 p. m. on 
hiiday, Februarv 10, allow mt! a i)rict Kill befoic the \oiing began. 
The polls opened m X ('() a.m on SuihWs, r^ebriinv 21, and closed 
at 8 .(j 0 p.m The turnout wa^ hcaw, c\eniual!\ amounting to some 

ol iiic registered v,ners in the ciMisiit uency, Laih of the 
polling stations in Ninth last Binubj) was supervised by a 
returning oft icer, assisuni In several ()olling olliccrs and police 
Representatives ol the vanous candid ites were <ilso peri..itied to he 
present at all times, and rmnv parts dcsk^ and other Temporary 
centres were scl up |usi oul^l le the area where "ueh activr wms not 
allowed. At times voteis ha i to w i i l 'i an h var oi longer m queues. 
^omellmcs under tlie broilin'’ sun On the whc'lc, the vcitcrs were 
calm and good hum >urcJ .iiul (he voting weiV oil quite peacefully 

Counting the ballots hegiin at the Sachivalava Gvmkhana in 
central Bombav on the moimngot bebruaiv 22, and was not com- 
pleted until the evening ol Ecbiiuuv 24 lU this lime it was known 
that Barve had bten vKionous b> a vciv narrow margin. On 
February 25, after listening lor ovci six hours of aiguments over the 
demand of Krishna Menon, coineved through is election agent, 
for a rc-poll or a recount of the votes polled in Thana, Kal>an, and 
Kurla, where Menon claimed mistakes m counting and illegal handl- 
ing of ballot boxes had occurred, the returnme otficer tor North 
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East Bombay rejected the charges and made an official announce- 
. ment of the results, as follows : 


TABLE II 


Sadshiv Govind Barve (Cong) 

171,902 

V. K. Krishna Menon (Ind) 

158,733 

Mukundrao Sunderrao Agaskar (JS) 

78.796 

Balkrishna Bhaskar Paranjpe (Ind) 

3.452 

Saraswati Hassasing Butani (lOd) 

2,944 

Ramji Shivnarayan Kurmi (lod) 

2,908 

Bholabhai Naoka (Ind) 

5,845 

Ratan Hasasing Butani (Ind) 

1,539 

Invalid 

16,220 


In all, 442,348 votes were cast. Barve’s margin of victory was onl> 
13,69, substantially less than the number of invalid votes. 

A more detailed analysis of the votes, on the basis of the 
results in each assembly constituency, shows that Barve won 
because of the relatively large Congress majorities in lhana and 
Kalyan, two areas which had not been included in the North 
Bombay constituency in 1957 or 1962 and which lay outside the 
limits of the Bombay municipality. Menon carried every other 
assembly constituency in North East Bombay : 

TABLE 111 

Name of Assembly Votes Polled’ 


Constituenev 

Menon 

Barve 

Thana 

12,116 

32.829 

Kalyan 

19,587 

26,614 

MulunO 

32,107 

27,849 

Ghaikopar 

35.136 

31.983 

Chembur 

29.725 

26,946 

Kurla 

31,653 

27.497 


In three of the six assembly constituencies in North East Bomba> 
the Congress candidates for the legislative assembly lost to the 
Jana Sangh in Chembur, to the Republican parly, supported by the 
Samiti, in Ghatkopar, and to the Peasant and VNorkers party, also 
associated with the Samiti, in Kalyan. 

Barve's narrow victory, and the failure to win more than 
half of the assembly seats, indicated that the Congress hold on this 

9. These figures, taken from Bombay Samachar, February 27, 1967, vary 
tty from those officially announced by the returning officer. 
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organized several meetings which drew largf* crowds, but this time 
It did not disturb any election meetings 

The three-week campaign did not generate much interest, thus 
accentuating the feeling that the by-elcction was an anticlimax, 
less than half ( approximately 4F ) of the eligible voters 
turned out on the da> of voting, "^unday. April 23. Some had 
already left Bombay in the usual pre-summer exodus. Some refused 
u) vote because they resented a pre election announcement raising 
the price of milk distributed to consumers Irom the State govern- 
nicn^’s milk scheme. Some, perhaps recalling then discomfort while 
standing m queues in the burning sun stayed away from the polls 
because the weather was hot and stickv Some were less interested 
this time than thc> had been in February And the large number 
of habitual non-voters who had not rcalls been reached by all the 
appeals and electioneering kept then records td political non-parti- 
cipalion intact Voting was dull and slo\,. but it was quite peaceful 
I) ♦he entire constituenss 

On the following e\cinnii llic result^ wlfl known Menon had 
again failed m his campaign for rc election He received 141 257 
votes, out Mrs Sapie got Her mirginof victors was, 

therefore, ncailv 20000 votes greater than that ol her brother, even 
though she lacked her broilier’s experience and reputation. But the 
odds, in fact, had been verv much in her lav our She was a Maharash- 
trian, she had the support c t he C ongie^s pai tv and she indoub- 
ledlv won mans sympathv votes Fven the view ih it a low turnout 
would hurl her chances proved lo be unfounded For the second 
time in a few weeks, howcvei Krishna Menon had gambled for 
high Slakes against formidable odds, and for the second lime he had 
almost won. If Dr Asaskar had remained in the race Menon might 
have emerged as the victor Again Menon earned everv one ot the 
asscmbl> consiilucncics within the municipal limits of Bomba> and 
was beaten oi »v because of sizable Congress majorities m Thana 
and Kalyan But manv factors alleded the results and no simple 
explanation can account lor such a complex ph lomenon as the 

North East Bombay elections ot 1967 lor manv months to come 

they will be discussed and analyzeJ 
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For Mcnon himself, Ihe central actor in the election drama, 
the story is one of near triumph against great odds, leading to 
reduced political influence and stature, if not to political oblivion. 
For Patil it is a story of startling defeat in his own constituency, 
somewhat mitigated by solid accomplishment in North 
Bombay. For most members of the Congress party, including Mrs. 
Gandhi and Kamaraj, Krishna Menon's defection, following his 
failure to secure the Congress ticket for North East Bombay, 
an unfortunate and regrettable act; but while they deplored his 
departure, they agreed that his challenge had to be met. Their 
gratification over the results of the two North East Bomba\ elec- 
tions of 1967 was muted by the realization that they had had two 
narrow escapes, and by PaiiTs unexpected defeat in South Bomb:i\, 
Barve’s sudden death, and the startling electoral reverses m manv 
parts of the country. After the voters had spoken, the drama of ihc 
North East Bombay elections was overshadowed by the greater 
drama of the “revolution by ballot*' which transformed the entire 
Indian political scene 
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R. R. Kasuwal and C. S. Nainawaii 

FOURTH GENERAL ELECTION IN A 
CHIEF MINISTER’S CONSTITUENCY 

( The Cave of Rajasthan ) 


Tub Udaipur city assembly consiiiucncy, reprc'-ented by the Chief 
Minister of Rajasthan, Mohanlal Sukhadia since 1952, has acquired 
special significance from the point of view of studying electoral 
behaviour. In the context of prevailing political situation on the 
eve of the fourth general elections in the country in general 
and in Rajasthan in particular, the electoral contest in this 
constituency became of ciucial importance and naturally, therefore, 
the Department of Political Science, Unnersiiy of Udaipur, adopted 
It for intensive study of the electoral politics. In collaboration 
with the Political Science Department of the University of Rajas- 
than, the authors with the help of a team of student investigators, 
administered questionnaires to the electorate selected on the random 
^.ampling basis’ and combining this with participant observation 
technique, carried out the study of the election in the constt- 
tuenev covering it in all ii^ aspects from nomination to the anuon- 
c=men. of rcul.s ....g..l.cr «..h .!» MtM.fv. „chn.,»= and Myk nl 
campaignins and n. inlpacl »n and ll.c ,c.ponk ol chc eltuor. . 

io It. j 

THE CONSli riiENCY AM) I HE CONTEST 
In order to fulls appreciate the political climate m the const,. 

tuencs on the eve of the fourth general elections, tt would be 

relevant to recall that in the municipal elections 

hald in Dccembc, 1%!, ita Inna Sangh had kcurad a ma o, > . 
„,de, to »in a laPgd number ''f kd 1 

Snngh had pri.n.i.cd Ihc aboblinn » ^ ekcloiale. 

, I, promises, ibus eMahl.shmg ns bonafrdes » 

, . Tb. sanrok covered SO .rikSTl. 
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Negatively for the Congress the students trouble in 1966 the 
communal riots (which occured twice in 1965-1966) and factiona- 
lism within the party had been the factors which had to be reckoned 
with on the election eve while determining the contours of electoial 
battle in the constituency. The constituency had been a preserve 
of the Congress party in which the Jana Sangh had made a serious 
dent as illustrated by the municipal elections. A third political 
force, though very weak, was represented by the feeble Communist 
party with small P 9 ckets of influence in labour areas. Thus the 
main contest was visualized between the Congress and the Jana 
Sangh, and in view of the accretion of strength to the Jana Sangh 
camp, and the factional squabbles within the Congress involving 
Sukhadia on the one hand and Kumbharam Arya on the other, the 
question of selecting the Congress candidates remained in suspense 
for quite some time While the Jana Sangh announced its candi- 
date, the Congress could take a decision after a tortuous process. 
Mohanlal Sukhadia, who had earlier been lipped for the general 
secretaryship of the AlCC. had resciled from his decision to quit 
the Chief Ministership causing consternation in the Kumbharam 
faction, which now wanted him to seek election for the I ok Sabha 
and not for the assemblv Sukhadia refused to oblige, but instead 
of announcing his candidature for the Udaipur city tonstilucncs 
he preferred Nathdwara, his home-town This, however, seemed 
to be merely a tactical move, for, soon afier he received implora- 
tions from his supporters in I daipur a^'king him not to thani,e the 
constituency^ He finally agreed The Kumbharam faction after 
leaving the Congress, organised itself in the name of Janta pariv 
and pitched itself against Sukhadia in Udaipur constituency lending 
total support to the Jana Sangh candidate This also proved to 
be a formidable factor affecting the electoral climate in Udaipur 
on the eve of the elections. 

The last date for filing the nomination was January 20, 1967 
Besides Sukhadia (Congress) and Bhanu Kumar Shashtri (Jana 
Sangh), Madan Lai Sharma, a local Communist leader also filed 

\ Earlier the names of K L Bordia and Jaoardao Rai Nagar wcjc mcn- 
Uooed in the local Congress circles as possible Coogress candidates n case 
Sukhadia decided not to contest from Udaipur. 
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pan of Bombay cily was declining. The results for the city as a 
whole revealed the same trend. Whereas in 1962 the Congress had 
carried all four Lok Sabha scats and 21 of the 24 assembly seats, in 
1967 it lost two of the five Parliamentary seats, (winning one other 
by the narrowest of margins) and 8 of the 28 seats in the legislative 
assembly. 


V 


Barve’s victory, even by a narrow margin, over a more famous 
opponent who, even though he lacked the backing of Nehru, the 
Congress, and many other supporters of 1962, had put up a stiff fight, 
was regarded as particularly meaningful, il not unexpected. Menon 
took his defeat philosophically, although he publicly hailed the 
electoral humiliation of S.K. Patil, the man \shom Barve credited 
for the Congress victory in North Bombay, but who could not 
retain his own scat in ^outh Bomba v. Blitz claimed that the 
election had been “rigged \ and that Mcnon had really won. 
Manv observers expressed the view that Menon’s defeat marked 
iht end of his political career, at least in Bombay. 


But B mba> had not sten the last of Krishna Menon. On 
March 6, hardly more than two weeks after his electoral victory, 

S G Bai ve, not Quite veaiN ot age, died suddenly in New Oelhi. 
and as a result a special h\ election, eventually scheduled for April 
called to iiii the N.ic<int scat On Mar^h 17, at the first 
meeting of the BPCC al'vT the elections S.K Paul, speaking on a 
resolution condolinc Barve death expressed more than personal 
gnef when he said “Ido not know whv God want to thrust 
iresh trials on us in ordci to icsPtv oui political lailh.” Patil 
quickly ruled himscll out as a candidate to oppose Krishna Meaon, 
who announced that he Nsould again contest the seat. In fact, 
Patil notilicd the congiess pfcsident that ho vvould not seek election 
to the Lok Sabha in an\ h\ dcctian ainwhere in India “in the 
immediate future '• But the main ta^k of selecting a suitable 
candidate to oppose Menon devolved upon him, ‘or he still contro- 
lled the slightly reorganised BPCC. This vsas a difficult matter 

which took some two weeks of complicated nec mations. the full 

storv of which is not known Apparentlv Patil lequested the 
Maharashtra Pradesh Congress Committee (MPCC) to attempt 
^rsuade either JLieutenant General Shankarrao Thorat or 
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V.N, Gadgil to contest the scat. Both General Thorat and Gadgil had 
been unsuccessful candidates on the Congress ticket for election to 
the Lok Sabha from Maharashtra constituencies. When the MPCC 
refused to oblige. Patil approached several other persons, including 
Sushil S. Kavalekar, a Marathi advocate and writer who had filed 
for nomination for the Lok Sabha scat from Marmagoa, where 
elections were held on March 29 ( Kavalekar was defeated b> 
the narrow margin of some 2,500 votes), and a well-known film 
actor, Prithviraj Kapoor He even sounded out Dr. Gajendragadkar 
Vice-Chancellor of Bombas University and a former Chief Justice 
of the Supreme C ourt of India* but Dr Gajendragadkar publicly 
disavowed an> interest in being a candidate Many other persons 
were suggested, and probably several of them were approached. 
Then it was reported that Dr T.R. Naravane, a prominent Congress 
leader in Bombas w'ho had just won an assembly scat in the Feb- 
ruar> elections from the Kurla constituency, had been selected bv 
the BPCC, and had reluctantiv agreed to contest 

But the finiil selection had not >et been made. Just before 
the final dale foi filing nomination Dr. Naravane's name was sud- 
denly withdrawn It was reported that the Congress High Command 
in New Delhi, possiblv because of a reluctance to cause anothci 
by-election, had put pressure on Paul and the BPCC to withdraw 
Dr Naravanc’s candidacv In an\ event, m a last minute shili 
»he BPCC came up with a surprise candidate, Mrs. Tara Govind 
Sapre, a worthy lady who was the sister of S. G. Barve and whose 
political experience had been confined laigely to some work on her 
brother’s behalf during the regular campaign. She promised to 
carry on the unfinished work of her broiher-a promise which she 
did little to explain. Thus the BPCC appealed to the voters with 
a candidate of unimpeachable integrity and connections, if with 
little political standing, under the slogan : “Honour the Memorv 
of Barve.” 

Dr Agaskar, like Menon, filed again for the North East 
Bombay seal, but on the last day for withdrawal, March 30, he 
withdrew his nomination. Most of the Bombay leaders of the Jana 
Sangh felt that he should stand again on the ground that it was 



EL.CMON *ND BV-ELECl.ON s^RtH EAS< BOMBAY 

important to retain the hard-won foothold for the party in certa.n 

pockets m the constituency and to offer an alternative to both th 

ofThe^irdt ^H 'ead?r 

of the well-d.sc.pl.ned party, after originally approving of th.s 
action, reversed the decision of the local group Manv of ,he 
Bombay Jana Sangh.tes resented th.s reversal, and throughout the 
by-cIcct.on campaign there were confusing .eports of Jana Sangh 

support of Mrs. Sapre and Menon alike Officially the Jana Sangh 
took no position in support of any candidate; unofficially it^ mem- 
bers in Bombay took various positions and moved m various d.reo 
tions. Some supported Mrs. Sapre as the lesser ol the two evils; 
others supported Menon for precisely the same icason; while others, 
probably the majority, t<>ok no active inieresi m ihe campaign, and 
many of these probably did not vote at all on Apn) 23. 


In ali no fewer than 26 persons hletl nominitiion papers foj 
the North East Bomba> scat, most of them, of course, as indepen- 
dents. Some withdrew almost immediatelv. but sixteen names 
appeared on the ballot papers. No independent candidate received 
more than 1,000 votes, and one got onh 7s 


Although equallv important issues uerc at stake, including the 
prestige of S. K. Patil, the BPCC, and the Congress party, and the 
political future of Kiishna Menon. the bye -election uas \er> much 
i f an anticlimax. The campaign was conducted prcu\ much along 
the same lines, but the spirit was mi^>ina. When Barve's death was 
announced, supporters of Menon proclaimed: “Menon has won" 
and when Congres-, put up a political unknown to sia’^J against 
him, even though she could appcil to the sxmpalhy of th: \oters. 
his chances seemed to be quite bright Rui Mrs. Sapre, like hei 
brother was a Maharashtrian, and the regular election results had 
demonstrated that it would be ditlicull for a non-Maharashtrian to 
capture the Lok Sabha seat from North East Bombav, Dr. Agaskar's 
withdrawal was a blow to Menon, for this left Mrs. Sapre as the 
only important Maharashtrian candidate. While Menon was again 
nominated by the North Bombav Voters Council, leaders of the 
Council who had been prominent in the regular c. npaign, including 
Rajni Patel, often described as something approximating a campaign 
manager for Menon in the campaign that had just ended, and 
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R. K. Karanjia, editor of Blitz, took little part in the apcopd fight. 
There had been some feeling against them in the constitiM^ficy, ai^ 
possibly they, or Menon himself, decided that they should play a 
less conspicuous role this time. Menon was more a^si(||ious in 
soliciting the support of the SMS but the Samiti and most of its 
cooperating parties and groups, including both Communist parties, 
were surprisingly indifferent to him. S. A. Dange addressed only 
one meeting on behalf of Menon: then he left for Europe, and did 
not return until after the election. One member of the Samiti, 
however, the SSP, nvobilized its heaviest guns in support of Menon’s 
candidacy. Prominent national leaders of the SsP, including Madhu 
Limaye and S. M. Joshi, addressed meetings in North East Bombay, 
and Georges Fernandes, fresh from his victory over S. K« Patil, 
became in effect the manager of Menon ’s campaign. Fernandes 
worked indefatigably for Menon's election, boasting that he would 
humble Patil and Company again and would show the Congress 
“boss” how really to run a campaign. Most of the non-Congress 
chief ministers came out in support of Krishna Menon. The chief 
ministers of Kerala, Haryana, and Bihar came to Bombay and 
addressed public meetings, but Annadurai of Madras and Ajoy 
Mukherjee of West Bengal cancelled announced visits. 

Menon again was a^sisted by several thousand volunteers, 
mostly young people, and again he worked himself into a slate 
of virtual exhaustion This time, however, he was even more 
alone than ever, and many things conspired against him. Patil 
and the reorganized BPCC were determined to finish Menon in 
Bombay for good. They could command resources and had an 
organization which Menon lacked. They conducted a systematic 
campaign, with even less emphasis on public meetings and more 
on personal contacts and solicitations Mrs. Barve seldom 
addressed a public meeting, except some women’s gatherings, but 
she proved to be a quietly effective and tireless campaigner. This 
time Chief Minister Naik and other Congress leaders of Maharashtra 
gave the Congress candidate some support-Naik addressed several 
well-attended mcctings-but Y. B. Chavan did not put in an 
appearance at all, presumably because he was held in Delhi 
by a police strike. . The Shiv Sena was again active. It 
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his nomination. Thus ultimately there were thrct candidates in 
the field. 

II 

THE CAMPAIGN 

The Jana Sangh had fired the first shot in the election cam- 
paign which the party launched even before the nominations had 
been filed. On January 5, Balraj Madhok, president of the Jana 
Sangh inaugurated the campaign. The meeting was also addressed 
by the local Jana Sangh leader, B. N. Sharma, who had recently 
joined the party after retiring from the post of principal of the 
Government Medical College, Jodhpur. 

On January 15, Indira Gandhi came to Udaipur and addre- 
ssed a public meeting at the Maharana Bhupal Stadium in support 
of the Congress nominee It was announced earlier that the Chief 
Minister would also attend and address the meeting but owing to 
a minor motor-car accident a few days earlier, he could not come 
to Udaipur, 

Kamaraj, the Congress president, arrived here on January 
23 and .addressed a public meeting in which he asked the electorate 
to vote Congress for the prosperity of the country and the stability 
of the government. He spoke in Tamil and his speech was trans- 
lated into Hindi, sentence by .sentence.' Sukhadia was also present 
at the metting and exhorted the audience to vote for the Congress 
party. Oozing optimism he declared that the Congress would be 
able to secure about IK seats out of the total of 184 in the State 
assembly. A section of the .audience created some distr-bance at 


this meeting. 

On February Bhairon Singh Shekhars at, leader ot the Jana 
Sangh, made an elfcctise ant.-Congieas speech charging Sukhadia 
for his mans acts of omission and commission including the a ege 
embezzlement in the Chhoti Sadii Gold case In the same meeting 
the Jana Sangh leader assured the Muslim community that his party 

fnU M-Um ano .ha. .I.e> «»> S'-'' 

Sukhadia’s pocket. " c a- 

Maharani Gayatri Devi delivered a speech at the Sttidiuni 
the February 7 espousing the cause o. the Jana Sangh 
sLunu. .LO. S.M. , c.ndid... Td,. 
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ibeifi^ her first (Sublic ap/^earance \h Ud2ii]Sur, the rfi6etifi^ ^as 
Wg^y atiA a sizfekbife hunhb6r 6f I6cal woiV^en turned up 

in their cdlourful AresSbs. M^i^aY&Whl LaVmfcn Sihgh c^F ddnfetirpur, 
Hurmii Bfhi! (Lc*k Sk'bhii'ciih&idkte for thfc 'rtsferVfed s6hediflbd tribfe 
scAt), SkrAar NkrfcnArk Sinfeh knA Bhknu Kurfiar Shashtri also 
aAdi^ssfcA the rkeetihg- Thfc speakers elkhortfed the ahSibnee t6 
Vote f6r the Si^atantrk-Jaiia Skiigh klliance. The Star and thfc 
Dee^ak Akfgs Were fluttering side-by-side at the rheetifig. Three 
klays after 'the meeting the !fana San^ organised another big 
meetinffe which was hddrfcsaed by Sunder Siftgh Bhkndari, MP. 

The Cbrhrhuhist candidate, klladan Lai also addressed a few 
public rheetihirs but thb aUdienefc was usually srhall. No outstan* 
ding Coihmdni^t lehdeV'frorii 6ht<ifde came here to address a public 
'meeting. 

Apart frorii big |)ublic meetings addresNed by prominent all 
'India leaders, which were more spactaciilar than effective, the 
’campaigners also organised ntohalla, hnd street corner meetings 
addressed by local 'Ifcaders and active canvassers In this field, 
Jana Sarigh ‘and Congress, both vied 'with each other It was m 
these meetings that th'e Congress harped upbn the theme of Sukha- 
dia being responsible for remarkable all-round progress of the cuy. 

There were times when the atmosphere m the Lily seemed to 
be in favour of the 'Jana Sangh Swaianira alIi»Ance. It was nalunl 
that such an atmosphere should have affected the confidence of the 
Congress circles. In the wUke of the mounting propaganda of the 
Jana Sangh and Swatantra, the supporters of Sukhadia took out a 
procession (February 12, 1967) through the mam streets and bazars 
of the city It was about a'miie long. It included conveyances ol 
every description, like buses, cars, jeeps, trucks, tongas, bullock 
carts and also a large number of bicycles. Mention must also be 
made of those elements in the population which look a prominent 
'.part in the procession. Bohras and other Muslims, Khatiks, Bhils, 
Minas, Kalbelias, Dhobis, Mochis and some businessmen belong- 
ing to different castes, editors of some of the local papers as also 
quite a few advocates were noticeable. A large number of women 
were accompanying Indu Bala Sukhadia. The procession also in- 
cluded a sizeable number of labourers working on daily wages at 
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different sites in and outside Uda.pur. Hundreds of children 
figured in the procession were enjoying joy rides, n^any oftl^em 
•top th» b4s«s The procession presented a gala atmosphere. ’ The 
Congress candidate for Lok Sabha, Dhuleshvynr Mipa (scl)eduied 
tribe), was also .sepn ip a jeep » 1 hf procession cn^ed up in ^ 
public meeting, Sukhadia’s speech pn this occijsign wgs yery 
forceful and effective. 

\ little later the san»e evening another njeeting was hpid by 
the Jana Sangh Tbe meeting was preceded by a small Mash^l .laloos 
(torch light procession) taken out by Jana Sangh workers. This 
meeting was addressed by local lana Sangh leaders and Bhanu 
Kumar Shasbtri. 


On 13 February, Ihe laa’ day lor dcroonstraiive canyassirig, 
two mammoth meetings were held at the \|ulcerjec Cifovyk, Kumbhaj 
ram Arya, leader of the Janata parts, ad^dressed (he meeting in 
support of the Jana Sangh candidate and said in challenging syords 
(hat the Congress party would be routed in Rajasthan. He exhorted 
Ibc people of Udaipur to v )te the Congress oja of off ice. The 
othei meeting syas orga'''\ed by the Congress at the same spot, 
fiukhadia addressing iljc e'thcimg. rehutted the charges levelled 
;i^insc hiB? .by h''' oppoj^cjas. 


In all. tl\.e Congrcs,s held six lai^e public naeetings. o^t vd 
Jhesy, three were addicssed b\ emiiicnt all-lndig leaders and t^te 
joiher thice by the caiuhclate and hl^ Kk il supporters. However, 
gUC (. gn^r.css cjnd'sjal>' *1 well as liis campaign managers reg^ded 
,thc method ol pcrsc'ual e,>oiact ssith yoiers as the mosi ^efleciive ss^us 
of campaigning Second in imp>.'iiun'i*,cattVf tl\e niphallg n^^tings, 
followed by publfc meetings addicssed by prominent leaders.^ 

Other method" of campaiaptpg .w/re also employed such as 
putting up Ol posiecs. distribution of handbills and party .badges 
jjnd t (king out of proeessiops. The Congress mobilized about two 
(housftnd clec.on work<5fs. Some five hyndred ol .these were giving 


S Xhc authors wey jvi.n-ss (o the spccacular show of strength by the tong- 
rcM. Sykhtdia. himself w ij; ..eeomp.my.ng the d -cession on tool. 

6. The authors discussed personally with the campaign managers the c.smpaign 
techniques and their relative merits and effectiveness. 
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their full time while the rest worked p.art time. Out of these two 
thousand workers, some thirteen hundred were party-supporters 
and the rest being the members of Sukhadia’s family and his friends 
and members of their families. These workers were not paid any 
honorarium.^ 

The Jana $angh Swatantra and Janata party alliance held 
four large public meetings addressed by their all-India leaders. la 
addition, ten public n\eeting$ were addressed by the candidate and 
his local supporters In their case also the mohalla meetings out 
numbered the large public meetings. The Jana Sangh and the 
Communist candidates did not figure in any procession Among 
the methods of campaigning they also generally regitrded the 
door-to-door canvassing method as the most effective. Next in order 
of importance were stated to be mohalla meetings and large public 
meetings. There were about three thousand party-supporters who 
were canvassing for the Jana Sangh candidate besides more than a 
hundred personal friends of his and their family members. None 
of them was a paid worker. 

The Commuhist candidate had six paid workers and fifteen 
party-supporters working without any honorarium. Madanlal. on 
personal enquiry, said that the number of his workers was insuffi- 
cient’. Whereas the Congress candidate thought that he had ‘many’ 
workers, the Jana Sangh candidate regarded the number as 
‘sufficient.’ The Communist party organised only three public meet- 
ings addressed by the candidate and his local supporters. About forty 
mohalla meetings were held. The candidate himself contacted the 
voters personally to a limited extent. He could not muster suffi- 
cient supporters for house-to-house canvassing. Posters and leaf- 
lets in large number were issued by the Communist candidate. There 
was, however, no local paper supporting him.“ 

A great deal of personal approach was made with the key 
voters by both the major candidates, especially after 13 February 

7. Persona) interview. 

8. Madan Lai’s life sketch', however, appeared in one or two local papers. 
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and this lasted till very late in the night of 14 February before the 
polling This canvassing was done largely with a view to weaning 
away the committed voters of the other side Local problems were 
made much use of in this personal approach. The problem of 
uneihployment was regarded by all the three candidates as the most 
serious of local problems. The Congress candidate pointed out 
shoitagc of water as another serious problem of the city. The Jana 
Sangh candidate regarded corruption in the civil administration as 
one of the most important local problems. The Communist contes- 
tant mentioned the food problem coupled with the rising prices as 
among the other important problems facing the citizens. 


During the days of election can^paign thousands of posters 
and party flags were displayed all over the city. All sorts of 
slogans, some of them couched in abusive language, could be heard 
in every part of the city from early morning till late in the night. In 
this slogan-shouting much use was made of teen-agers and especi- 
ally of urchins by all the three parties.’ Some of the slogans were 
also wiitten on walls with sketches depicting their themes. 

The local press played a prominent role in the election camp- 
aign. A number of local dailies and weeklies supported the 
Congress, while an equal number were eloquent in support of the 
Jana Sangh candidate The Jana Sangh weeklies the Organiser and 
Panchjanya were being largely circulated. 

As the campaign proceeded, charges and counter-charges were 
made by rival parties. Distribution of money and liquour was 

Q. Some of the slogans werv : 

1. There is a knifj in every lane; Jana Sanghite is a decoit. 

2. What a glorious record you have Sukhadia; Rajasthan has starved 

to dca^h. 

3. hat has Congress done 7 it has achieved independence for the nation. 

4. What has Congress done ? it has destroyed the nation. 

5. Ban cow slaughter. 

6. Reduce prices. 

7. It is Sukhadia 's rule, one gets one kilo in ration. 

8. Defeat the Congress; save the nation. 
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tileged. The opponents of the Congress opined that the pariv 
being in powef was in a position to indulge in corrupt practicev 
Congress on the other hand alleged that the vested interests^ the 
capitalists and feudal elements had conspired against the Chief 
Minister who had angered them by his progressive socio-econon n 
policies. 

ill 

THE POLLING 

Despite the virulent campaign, and the violence of words the 
situation, by and large, remained unmarred by physical violence 
Once or twice, however, a situation had arisen in which the rival 
groups of youngmen were on the verge of coming to blows It wav 
saved from deteriorating owing to the timely intervention of the 
sober minded citizens as well as prompt arrival of the police on 
the scene. 

On the whole, the election campaign wav conducted by llir 
rivals in keeping with the traditions of democracy. More political 
consciousness and awakening were observed this time than m the 
past elections. Moreover, the voters m general began lo under 
stand the importance of their voting right and its significance 
The whole atmosphere was such that the most thoughtful observer 
considered this election to be a neck-to-ncck fight between the 
Congress and the Jana Sangh. 

In the elections held in 19f 2, Sukhadia had won by a iLunitor^ 
table majority of 1 1402 votes although after a considerable siru 
ggle.*" It IS interesting to note that m the I9b2 election also tlu 
mam contest was between the Congress and the Jana ^’angh and the 
two candidates in the field were also the same as in V67 In 1962 
the total number of voters in this assembly constuucncy was .S4.72^ 
By 1967 this figure had gone up by the addition of some I0^,0().i new 
voters. It was wideN accepted that the Muslim voters in the cit> 
had been extending their support en blot to the Congress. The 
addition of new voters could go lo tilt the scales in favour of the 
Jana Sangh due to a number of reasons. A larger number of these 
voters were non-Muslims. Those voung men and women who had 

10. The weekly Latkjr, January, 1967. 
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:ac<iuired the voting right for the lirst time were generally anti - 
■Congress. The younger generation of voters was largely frustrated 
•owing to the rising prices and unemployment. Many of them had 
come under the influence of the RSS. further more, two unfor- 
tunate communal riots between these two elections - the second of 
them hardly four months before the election - was also a factor to 
be reckoned with. Quite a few of the youngmen, mostly non - 
Muslims, had suffered at il.e hands ol the law-and-ordcr machinery. 

In this constituency, there aie to be lound certain major 
groups of voters on the basis ol community, caste, religion and 
profession. Among them, the Bohra Muslims have been the greatest 
supporters of the Congress. Together with the Bohra community 
most of the other Muslims have also been siding with the Congress. 
Many of the businessmen and seisicc class people, drawn trom the 
Jains, Maheshwaris, Agrawals and Biahmin^ gravitated towards the 
Jana Sangh this time. The letugee votes weic also of crucial 
iinpoitance and the J.ma Sansih candidate altracied a majority of 
Sindhis, being himself a mi rant from Hyderabad (Sindh). 

The polling took place on l.*> fcbiuary, 1967. There were 7S 
polling booths spread o\er '4 waids of the Municipal area, 
fcach ward had at least two polling booths while live of them had 
four each. Halt the number ol booths in every w ird was meant for 
women vote is. I lom pcr^on.ll knowledge the authors are in a 
position to sa\ that the ge leial atmosphere at the polling booths 
was one of cnthusi.ism. In \ie\v I'f the recent comnuii al distur- 
bances, as mentioned abo\c, a sueable police force had oeen posted 
at key points. Sm.ill scclu'ns ed the same weie p.iirolling in various 
parts of the city but iliey did ni't tigure prominently inside the 
polling stations. No canvassing was done within the i Of) metres 
limit of the polling booths. Workers and agents of ihe two major 
candidates were to be seen working peacefully in then respective 
seats identifying the voids and distributing the slips showing the 
voters’ serial numbers etc. a, given in the official lists. The polling 
had begun exactly at 8.0J A M. By 9.00 O’clock the rush ot voters 
was great and big qucuc^ were formed outside the polling stations. 
But there was no d.sorde.hncss and general atmosphere was friendly 

and even festive. 
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IV 

VOTING ANALYSIS 

This year the total number of voters was 70,339 (36274 males 
and 34065 females). The total percentage of the votes cast wa« 
68'3, whereas In the second general elections (1957) it was 44% only. 
In 1962 this percentage had increased to 61. From this analysis it 
would be perfectly clear that more voters have become politically 
active. 

The total votes cast were 48027 out of which 2089 were dec- 
lared invalid. Besides these, the postal ballots numbered 538 out 
of which 101 were rejected. The Congress secured, including 318 
postal ballots, a total of 24272 votes The Jana Sangh got 1 19 of 
the postal ballots; its total votes were 20841. The Communist 
candidate secured only 1 262 votes. None of the postal ballots was 
cast in his favour. He lost the security deposit. The result was that 
Sukhadia was declared elected leading by 3431 votes over his nearest 
rival. 


At some of the polling booths there was almost neck-to-neck 
fight between the Congress and the Jana Sangh. The counting of 
votes revealed that out of the 34 wards the Congress was leading in 
19 and the Jana Sangh in remaining 15. The Communist candi- 
date was able to secure a few votes at least at every polling 
station. A ward-wise analysis also revealed that the Congress was 
leading in those wards where Muslims constituted a sizeable number 

To sum up. It may be said that the Jana Sangh has stcadils 
gained strength in the city, obviously at the cost of the Congress 
Personal contact with the voter has become the most important 
single device to catch votes Last, but not the least, political 
consciousness has been spreading gradually among the voters and 
this goes to show that democracy is striking deepei roots. 
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P. C. Maihur 

DYNAMICS OF TANDEM VOTING IN 
INDIAN GENERAL ELECTIONS : 

THE CASE OF ALWAR LOK SABHA 
CONSTITUENCY* 


SYNCHROM/AliaN of pulling for Stale asseitiblics and Lok Sabha 
( LS ) is a distinctive feature of the Indian electoral system. 
This simultaneous exercise of franchise by the voters for two differ- 
ent bodies is a case of ‘Tandem voting’, the political implications of 
which have escaped the attention both of political compaigners and 
psephological scholars. According to the provisions of the Indian 
Constitution there is no f^irmal linkage between the LS and State . 
assemblies. It is noi constitutionally binding upon the election 
;o;iborilics to hold the elections to the two bodies at the same time. 
However, keeping in view the factors of administrative convenience 
and economy, the Election C ommission has so far organized all the 
tour general elections m the csiuntry simultaneously so that a voter 
IS called upon to exercise his franchise for the assembly and LS 
one after the other. This arrangement worked quite well upto the 
fourth general elections as the number of mid-term' polls for the assem- 
bly durine 19'i2-67 was ralhcr small and the possibility of a mid-term 
poll for\he LS was virtiuil1> ml. The spate of mid-term pc’ls after 
the fourth general elections may. however, seriously upset die elec- 
loral .ime-tabk .wd make .he clK.oralc, cim.oa cam^a.gner, and 
candidates as nell a. the election auihoiiiics conscious of the separate 
identity of the two set of elections. 

II 

I HE QUEST 

The main oNeclive of the paper i. to delineate the polilieal 
pattern and corollanes of Tandem voting m Alwnr L S conslitu. 
c«r™ Rainsthan hy anatyring the natn-c. diteet.on, and range of 

. Thh ». revise version ol . pare. rre.medj« me « » 

rC“nr.e“.1^^° irMonn, Aha ,.nm M.ytS » ^ t« 
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variations in the voles polled by the L S candidates and assembly 
candidates who had been sponsored h> Congress, Swatantra and 
S S P. Since the election for the Alwar L S seat in 1967 coincided 
with the election for the Rajasthan assembly seats and since the three 
oiajor parties contesting the Lok Sabha seat also fielded candidates 
in all the eight assembly constituencies falling in the jurisdiction 
of the Alwar L S constituency, an attempt has been made to study 
the comparative voting behaviour of the electorate by calculating 
polling station-wisCk differentials between the ‘assembly votes’ and 
*L S voles’ polled by the candidates of these three parties 

Approach and Assumptions 

The basic assumption here is that the voters place a greatci 
weightage on the ‘assembly vote* and the choice tor exercising the ‘LS 
vote’ is conditioned, to a large extent, by their preference at the 
assembly level. This is, of course, an operational hypothesis only 
based on, among other things, on an extensive first-hand coverage 
>f the fourth general elections in Alwar district. There is however 
no intention to raise it to the level of a political axiom as the analysis 
even m this paper shows that a significant body of electorate places 
a greater premium on the 'LS vote’ as compared to the ‘assembly 
vote’. In this connection one mav like to add that the nature 
and structure of the electoral contest for the L S seat is itscll an 
important determinant of the relative weightage that a voter in a 
given constituency assigns to the asscmblv votes In many 
wases the L S contest overshadows the contests for assembl> 
'•eats within the LS constituency, while in other cases the contest 
for LS scat turns out to be a mere aggregate of the asscmbl> 
contests. Most of the L S contests combine elements of these 
polar-tv pcs The detailed analysis of the nature of contest for the 
Mwar L S seat reveals that the contest for the scat was of the 
mixed variety inasmuch as the three mam candidates for the I S 
adopted varying politico-electoral strategies in relation to their assem- 
bly running-mates, overshadowing some of them and depending 
passively on others. 

Concept of ‘Pillar’ Candidate 

Another basic methodological assumption underlying the 
analysis in this paper is that the assembly running-mates are regarded 
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as ‘Pillars ' of the LS candidates on whose support they mouni 
their own campaign. This assumption is not to be treated as a 
universal generalization but has been adopted for purposes of 
analyzing the pattern of ‘Tandem voting’ in Alwar LS constitu- 
ency. It is possible to conceive of a situation in which a LS candi- 
date may have no pillar candidate at all (as is the case with most 
of the independent candidates) or may actually be working at cross 
purposes with his supposed ‘pillar’ candidates. Whatever be the 
actual state of relationship between the LS candidates and assembly 
candidates in a given constituency, the concept of pillar’ candidate- 
IS of considerable general significance, especially in the case of 
party candidates who share the same symbol. Further, in the case 
of ‘pillar’ candidates contesting on the same party ticket, it is reaso- 
nable to assume that the assembly candidates would tr> 
their best to ensure that a voter who voles for them also votes foi 
their Lok Sabha running -mate. But, as the later discussion would 
show, they are not always sincere and/or successful in this attempt. 
The ultimate decision as to whether a person votes for the LS 
lunning-matc of an assembly candidate of his choice or not 
rests with the voter concerned. Still by sustained cam- 
paigning the assembly contestants can motivate the voters to vote 
for their 1 S running mates also Thu same is true, of course, of 
I S candidates, for they can also contribute towards the quota of 
votes received by their ‘pillar’ assembly candidates. Empirically 
speaking, both the tendencies were operative in the case of Aiwa? 
LS constituency. .An attempt has been made in this paper to 
analyze the extent and range of \ariations between the voU polled 
by LS candidates and pillar assembly candidates in each of the 52.^ 
polling stations in the LS constituency. 


•Coupled-voting’ and ‘Cross- voting’ 

This has been calculated on the basis of a simple assumption 
that all the voters who voted for a particular assembly candidate 


1. The term ‘PilLir c.mdidatc’ has been drawn from the political vocabulars 
of Alwar itself. A more sopmsticatcd equivalent woul< perhaps have been 
•supportive candid.itc’. But the term ‘pillar candidate’ has been preferred 
to keep intact the flavour of Alwar politics. 
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also voted for his LS running-mate. For such a small unit as a 
polling station, consisting on an average of 945 voters out of whom 
nearly 60% or approximately 600 only exercised their franchise, it 
is reasonable to assume that most of them must have voted for the 
same ‘ticket' at the assembly and LS levels. This assumption is 
likely to operate with greater force in case of rural, largely illite- 
rate, electorate which votes mainly on the basis of ‘symbol’ and is 
likely to be less true in the case of urban voters who may prefer 
to vote on the basis of different determinative influences in the case 
of assembly and L S candidates. In the absence of any reliable 
analysis or guess estimates regarding the extent of ‘coupled-voting’ 
(i.e., exercise of franchise for assembly and LS in such a manner that 
both the votes go to candidates who are contesting in a tandem) or 
'cross-voting' (i.e., exercise of franchise in such a manner that the 
two votes go to different candidates not forming part of an electoral 
tandem) it is difficult to rigorously prove the contention which like 
all other operational assumptions enumerated above, is only to be 
treated as a working hypothesis. A cursory glance at the polling 
station-wise result sheet of the LS and assembly elections is enough 
to show that it is rarely that the LS candidate and his assembl> 
running-mate poll the same number of votes in a given polling 
station, the difference between the two figures ranges between 0 to 
500 and even more in a few cases. For purposes of our anal>sis 
we have calculated this difference for each polling station and then 
proceeded to analyse the extent and range of sanation m terms ot 
•surplus’ and 'deficit' recorded b> the I'S candidate as compared ti> 
his ‘pillar’ candidate (s). As mmoi variation in votes polled b\ 
running-mates can occur on account of rejection of votes, the 
variations have been further categon/ed in three si/es viz. 0-50. 
50-150, 150 and above. Special emphasis has been laid on polling 
stations where the variation, positive or negative, is of the order ol 
15-votes or more. It is evident that out of a small electorate ol 
600 or so, if a LS candidate polls 150 votes more or 150 votes less 
than his assembly ‘pillar’ candidate (s), then there must be some 
special factors influencing the voting intention of the electors who arc 
indulging in ‘cross-voting’ on a large scale, the ‘special factors’ 
being all the more important in the case of party candidates running 
on the same symbbl. 
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Size and Significance of Variations 

As the later sections show, ihc range of vanalion in most of 
the polling stations in Alwar LS consiiiuency was of the order of 
0 to 50, especially in the case of Congress and SSP candidates 
for LS, underlying thereby the signiiicance )f the polling stations 
where the variations were of the order of 50 to 100, or 100 to 150 
or 150 and above. Of course, in a polling station where one LS 
candidate has a large surplus' (over his assembly running-mate) 
another LS candidate may record an equally large ‘deficil' (in 
comparision to his own assembly running-male) thereby indicating 
a strong probability that the voters indulged in ‘cross-voting' on 
a significant scale. I'hcsc surpluses and delkits arise, as indicated 
earlier, on account of unequal political impact of ihe assembly and 
LS candidates and it is really difliculi to ascertain as to which of 
the two running-mates has been responsible for the variations and 
{o what extent. But v\e have tried to indicate the relative pull of 
LS and assembly candidates by laking into account the variations m 
those polling stations where they are not purely incidental and b\ 
corelating them with other non -quantifiable facts gathered during 
the field sur\cy before, during and after the poll in VkPruarv 1967. 


in 

THE CONSTITI'ENCY 

The AlNvar district .. one of ihc 2b principal icvcnue districts 
of Rajasthan, its ternt.is being sirtualK cotermiiuis wnh the area ot 
the erstwhile princely stale of \Uvar^ which was t„4 ammalga- 
mated into a smaller union, kn.nu, as Matsya I nion consisting ot 
four princely states of Alwar. Ihiaratpur. Karauli and Dholpur and 
litter merced into the larger unit known as Rajasthan. or 

l„i„ 10s.nBkmemtetco'"".u™c«sl.ui Che Al«ci. LS u,Tisciluei.c> 

: ; .— .eh o,.„ « Che^e -eccucnc. cL. 

in the lurisdiction oi Bharatpur 
two constituencies tailing in me j 

2. The only significant alicrauon .n wlT\nerged 

occurred in 1951 when the Alwar District. 

.ith it. For details see ^ ^ , 966 ). 

(Jaipur. Superintendent of Censu i 
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constituency. The following table gives the major statistical infor- 
mation regarding the 8 assembly constituencies : 


TABLE I 

Assembly Constituencies included in Alwar LS consiiiiiencv (Basic Data) 


No. 

Name 

Nature 

Total 

Electorate 

Number of 
Polling 
Stations 

Average Elec- 
torate per 
Polling Station 

1. 

Bansur 

General 

63,294 

n 

1005 

2. 

Bchror 

f • 

64,752 

68 

952 

3. 

Mundawar 

f « 

65.2t8 

65 

1004 

4. 

Tijara 

1 f 

60.45.J 

(2 

97^ 

K 

) hairthai 

Reserved 

66,085 

64 

1034 

6. 

Ramgarh 

General 

64,643 

65 

995 

7. 

Alwar 


62,046 

f8 

912 

8. 

Thanagazi 

•• 

66,581 

68 

989 


Source • 1967 Rajasthan Election Results, (Government of Rajasih.tn. 

Government Central Press, Jaipur, 1968 pp. 41-46). 

The total LS electorate of 5,13..126 in Alwar canstitucnc\ was 
thus spread over 8 assembly constituencies and 523 polling stations 
Only one of the 8 assembly constituencies was a reserved one while 
the remaining 7 were general ones. The area of the Alwar LS cons- 
tituency has remained unaltered and coterminus with that of the 
Alwar district during the first three general elections and, apart from 
some minor adjustments in 1962, the inclusion of two assembly cons- 
tituencies of the district into a neighbouring LS constituency in 196“ 
was the first major change in its area. As such, the Alwar L S cons- 
tituency covered the entire Alwar district in 1952, 1957 and 1962 and 
even in 1967 it covered nearly eight and a half tehsils out of ten teh- 
sils of the district. Consequently, the pattern of political processes 
and forces in the Alwar LS constituency has been the same as the 
nature and structure of tdistrict politics' in Alwar. 
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The Candidates 

For the 1967 election from the Alwar LS constituency there 
were five candidates in all. Out of these only three were regarded 
as leading contenders, their names being Bhola Nath (Congress) 
Kashi Ram (SSP) and Chander Singh (Swatantra) while the chan- 
ces of the two remaining independent candidates ( Ainar Singh and 
Teja Singh) were generally regarded as bleak. Most of the political 
commentators in Alwar in fact, looked upon the 1967 contest as a 
two-horse race between Kashiram the sitting MP and Bholanath. 
But the final results sprang quite a bit of surprise inasmuch as 
C hander Singh came N'ery close to snatch away the second place 
from Kashiram, while Bholanath scored a decisive victory with a 
margin of 34,5S6 votes, although his share of total valid votes polled 
was only .36 ',.. The oveiall result for the Alwai LS seat was as 
follows ; 


l ABl L 2 


in f/.ic// (LS, Ci^nstinwnn 


No 

Name of Candidate 

Vd\ i.. 

Votes pollcvl 

% 

1 

2 


4 

5 

1 

Bhob Nj'h 

Congress 

1,08,117 

36,07 

> 

Kashi Ram 

SSP 

73.531 

24.53 

\ 

Chander Singh 

S^^alanlia 

6(1,123 

22.06 

4 

Amai Singh 

Ind, 

2S,734 

4.59 

S 

Icia Singh 

Total \ahd voles po;'cd 

Ind. 

23.223 

2.y9,723 

7.75 

100.00 


S.)Ur.e R^por, ol the l.n.nh iiene.al I !ccu„ns m ImUa. \ ol. 11 (Stati.l. 
eat), p. 75 


Voting Pattern for Assembly Seat*. 

The C ongress not onl) captured ;hc Alwar -S scat but ^ 
MV on 5 out of the X assembly seats included in t e ^ 

one ,acl. being bagged by CPI, SSP and independent, 
dewila of .he poll verdic. can b.- seen in .he followme .able 
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TABLE 3 

Election Rcsuits in eight assembly seats in ANar LS Constituency, 


No. 

Consti- 

tuency 

Total valid 
votes 
polled 

%lo 

total 

votes 

No. of Winning 

contes candidate 
tants 

Party 

votes 

polled 

% to 
votes 
polled 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1 . 

Bansur 

31,685 

51.6 

4 

Badri Prasad 

Ind. 

13,248 

41.81 

2. 

Behror 

38.821 

59.6 

4 

Amilal 

SSP 

19,089 

49.17 

3. 

Mundawar 39,841 

61.1 

5 

Hiri Prasad 

Cong. 

15,861 

39.81 

4. 

Tijara 

40,392 

66.7 

8 

Aminuddin 

Cong. 

17,108 

42.35 

5. 

Khairthal 

: 33,835 

51.2 

6 

Gokul Chand Cong. 

12,012 

35.50 

6. 

Ramgarh 

32,434 

61.1 

12 

Shoba Ram 

Cong. 

13,665 

34.65 

7. 

Alwar 

.37,150 

59.6 

11 

Ramanand 

CPI 

11,783 

31.72 

8. 

Thanaga/i 35,298 

53.1 

7 

Jai Krishan 

Cong. 

12.667 

35 89 


Source : Report of the I ourth Genera! Flections in Iniia, Vol. II (Statisti- 
cal), pp. 456-7. 

Voting Pattern for LS Seat 

The overall voting figures for the LS. however, do not reveal 
the variations in the votes polled by different LS candidates in the 
eight assembly constituencies, for, as the table 4 given below shows, 
the LS candidates did not fare uniformly in all the eight constituen- 
cies : 


TABLE 4 

i'ottng Pattern in Alwar LS Constituency 


No. 

Assembly 

constituency 

bholanath 

(Cong.) 

Votes Polled 
Kash^ram 
(SSP) 

Chander Singh 
(Sw.) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1. 

Bansur 

6,860 v3) 

7,613 (2) 

8,695 ( 1 1 

2, 

Behror 

17,615 (2) 

19,195 (I) 

5,300 (3) 

3 , 

Mundawar 

13,060 (1) 

12,909 (2) 

4,043 (3) 

4. 

Tijara 

17,154 (1) 

4,772 (4)* * 

11,579 (2) 

5. 

Khairthal 

12,651 (1) 

6,182 (2) 

6,138 (3) 

6. 

Ramgarh 

16,833 (1> 

3,634 (4)** 

12,181 (2) 

7. 

Alwar 

14,427 (1) 

11,232 (2) 

5.487 (3) 

8. 

Thanagazi 

14.471 (1) 

7,980 (3) 

8,937 (2) 


Sote:— The number in bracket shows the relative ranking of the candidates in 
each assembly constituency in terms of total votes polled. 

• The third place went to Tcja Singh (Ind.lwho got 5, 119 votes. 

*• The third place went to Amar Singh (Ind.) wh6 got 4,896 votes. 
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The foregoing table shows that the Congress candidate out- 
polled his rivals in 6 out of R consiiiuencies but was pushed to 
second place in Bchror and to the third place m the Bansur consti- 
tuency. Kashiram, the SSP candidate, on the other hand, secured 
the first rank in only one of the eight constituencies and in two vtz, 
Tijara and Ramgarh, he even lost the third place to independent 
candidates The performance of Chander Singh, the Swatanlra 
candidate, was bet ler inasmuch as he outpolled both Bhola Nath 
and Rdshiram in the Bansur constituency, secured the second highest 
votes in ihice constituencies and got the third position in the remain 
mg tour constituencies This table thus confirms overall superiority 
ot Bholanath, the C ongre^s candidate ms-u-ms his rivals but throws 
up certain important questions which require elucidation as to the 
lactors responsible loi the variations m the constituency wise voten 
polled bv these 1 S candidates 

\ still more intnizuina tenure of ihc Ahvar LS polling was the 
A I lu niarcin ol votes sep i^'aiing the two candidates contesting in 
u'ndcm for t ho LS and ds-.cmbU In the case of none of the three 
leading IS candidates the cotes polled 'n them match perfectly the 
iccrcgate sot.s psMlcU bs their ‘pillar’ candidates contesting for 
ihc ofthcc.ahtasscmbh constituencies as can be 

seen from the tollowing toblc showing the constituency-wise voting 

tigurcs toi LS and asscmblv 



Comparatixf Suvemtni oj Votes Vutled hy LS Candidates and their ‘Filiar’ Assembly Candidates In eight 
isstmhh Constituencies included in 4lwar LS Constituency. 
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Total 1,08,071 1,1^247 - 17S 75,‘>i| 1,04.349 —28,818 66,113 37.869 +27,424 
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The Patterns of Variations 

The foregoing table shows that, while the Congress LS candi- 
date had a small overall deficit of 17S \otcs m compansion to the 
Congress ‘pillar' cand'dates tor the assembly the margin of vana 
lion was si/eable bcinii much as 4,7()8 in the case of Behror and 
3,782 in the case oi Alwai eonsiMuencies lijara and IChaiithal cons 
liiuencies tormed an exception in this regard Thus Bholanaifc 
fared much bellLi m certain assemblv eonstituenues and secured 


even more vvUes ihan iIr winning C ongiess assembly candidate jb 
Kamgarh constituency, though he lagged behind by a large margin of 
3,801 voles in Mundawar assembly constituency which was won by 
the Congress candidate The n rrgin of variation between LS candi- 
date and hi< assembly ‘pillar' candidates were even more sigmhcani 
in the case of Kashiram and C hander Singh who seemed to be totalb 
out of tune with their running-males in a number of constituencies 


Thus, in the ca c ol Tijara consiiiuencv Kashiiam polled 13,5h4 
votes less than thv aggregate votes secured by his ^pillar' candidates 
htlc C hander Simih polled 10,101 voles more than his assembly 
rimn'iig-niatcs \gain, C l.anOcr bmgh had a ‘surplus’ of over \m 
\oies over liis usscinbls runnimi-mak -n two oonsmusrcics, Thana 
ea/. and Mund .war and a ‘surplus’ ot ONsr ^000 voks m two othe. 
.onsliiucnsK . Ushtor and Rai ^ 

icntly secuu‘d n.orc soics than hs assemhU running-mates m b 

const.tueneics and h id a snull ‘dehet ol Id" ' otes in one and - 

slml.th laige, ‘dehs.f ot 1 s21 vou^ m anuth.r 

total ‘surplus’ o.e, his rsemblv lunn.ng-mates benm 2S,4-7 which 
..nearlv 40 ot the total s otes polled b> him In oth words, had 

nn d r Leh pasMseh depended upon his assembK t.nnmg-matc, 

; "tc V tesL him he would base rcseised nearly 40 totes less 
T, t - nciu ills got and. similarly, had Kashiram received the 
iTvoie’ olctsit totciwho toted lor anyone 

^ ^ 1 1 h ivi’sceuud Notes more than he aetuallt 

runnine-ni.itcs, he assembly level is. of course 

did The net jefieif in each polling station 

Itself a net aggisga e t impliut in the lorccoing analysis mat 

.ho kind or o^.n.rl,a, » 

not hold eood lor .u.h J . . , ,| „ 

n, ,he poll, ns M..l.on let, U c nu J 
,s of sufficiently large magmtuac, u 
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|K>stulated earlier. However, before presenting a detailed analysis of 
polling station-wise ‘surpluses' or ‘deficits’ it would be in order to 
present a brief profile of the main political currents prevailing in the 
Alwar LS constituency on the eve of fourth general elections so that 
tfae ‘shifts’ in voting at such a micro level as the polling station may 
be understood in their proper macro context. 

IV 

DISTRICT POLITICS IN ALWAR AND THE PILLAR 
CANDIDATE’S STRATEGY 

The politico-electoral history of Alwar district during the 13 
years can be summed up, in brief, as that of a gradual decline of the 
Congress in the successive three general elections and steady expan- 
*ion of the political influence of the CPI which won 2 assembly seats 
in 1962 general elections from this district alone while in the rest ol 
the State it captured only 3 more seats. The following lablc showing 
the percentage of votes secured by various parties and inde, endeni 
candidates in the first three general elections in the Alwar district 
would amply bear out the point : 

TABLE 6 

Voles and seats secure / 6v poliiicai parties in first th'Ci 
general elections in Al^ar distri''t 

, I let lion 


No. 

Party 

% \ otes Scats 

^ ‘1'' 

1962 

\«’ics Seals 

1 


1 4 

5 6 

7 H 

L 

Congress 

6 

Sf' 6 

43 5 

2 

CPI 

22 

1 6 

18 4 


C PI (M) 




4. 

SsP 



1 ^ 

5. 

PSP 




6. 

Jana Sangh 



3 1 

7. 

Sv^alanlra 



1-7 

8. 

Other Parties 

no 

44 


9. 

Independents 

31 0 

30 1 

29 6 


Total 

100% (10) 

100% (10) 

100% (10) 
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Tbe Pre>election Moves 

The political complexion of Alwar district had undergone a 
noticeable change after the 1962 general elections, the major shift 
being a decline in the hold of the Communist party in the wake of 
its split in 1964 into two parties. The Jana Sangh and Swatantra 
had been trying to make in-roads into the district politics of Alwar 
since 1962 and they were veiy much there to challenge the Commu- 
nist party dominance in 1967 elections. Thus, at LS level whereas 
in 1962 Kashiram had defeated the Congress candidate on the basis 
of an all-party united front, he had to contend with a powerful 
Swatantra rival in 1967 besides the Congress candidate. Alter the 
death of Maharaja of Poonch, one of the feudatory States of Jammu 
and Kashmir, who had been put upas Swatantra party candidate, 
Kashiram, the sitting MP, approached the Swatantra leaders with 
the proposal that they should not nriangularizc’ the contest by put- 
ting up a fresh candidate. The Swatantra party was not prepared 
to negotiate with Kashiram unless h^ elected to contest on the Swa- 
•antra symbol. Kashiram did not accede to this offer as he owed his 
dramatic win in 1962 mainly to ihe support of the CPI led alliance of 
leftist parties including SSP and Socialists. For the 1967 general 
elections also the CPI and SSP had alicady extended tin. ir support 
to him and he preferred to bank upon them rathei than taking a risk 
of joining forces with newcomers to the district like Swatantra party. 
The Swatantra, in turn, awaidcd its ticket to Chandcr Singh, an 
c\-ofliccr of the Indian National Army who had sersed one term as 
MLAin the Rajasthan a semblj, and yet he was not ■. front rank 
political leader in Alwar district 


I he ‘I’illar’ Candidates 

The three leading l.S candidates had also their running-mates 
for the assemblN. Smee the Congress was contesting all the eigh, 
assemblv scats the pillar' candidates of Bholanath were none-e se but 
the official Congress candidates and similar was the case of Chander 
Singh who could count upon the suppoit ot the 3 candidates contest- 
me on behalf of the Swatant.a paity and 3 candidates cona-sting on 
behalf of the Jana Sangh. Thus, the Congress as ell as the Swatantra 
LS candidates had one -pillar' candidate in each ol the eight assernbly 
„aSLcaci« ba Kashiram, who wo. .» an mdeponden. 
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candidate contesting on the SSP symbol, followed a complex policy 
regarding ‘pillar' candidate^ trying to secure the support of more than 
ere assembly candidates in certain constituencies while in others he 
was content to rely on one ‘pillar' candidate only. The State SSP 
leaders, in fact, gave a blank cheque to Kashiram as far as selection 
of SSP candidates in the eight assembly constituencies was concerned 
Besides putting up candidates for various assembly scats with the SSP 
sNmbol, Kashiram also tried to enlist the support of a feu influential 
independent candid ijes and even tried to work out a modus \i\endi 
with the Jana Sangh candidate from the Alwar assembl> constituenc\ 
Since the voting pattern for LS seat was vitally inlliicnced b\ the 
flaws and :>uccess of the strategy of obtaining more than one ‘pillar 
candidate in one constituency , a brief constituency vmsc account iq 
Kashiram s etToris at alliance making is given below 

(i) Bansur In this constituency Kashiram found a ver\ 
strong ‘pillar' in Badri Prasad Gupta who had left the Congress and 
loined the newly formed Janta party after being denied the ticket for 
the Bansur assembly constituencv as, apart from their common 
anger against erstwhile Congress colleagues, both wcu united b\ 
caste bond, k nship ties and common business iniercsis In faci 
Kashiram went to the extreme extent ol getting the original SSP 
candidate tor the Bansur seal to withdraw his nomination at the last 
minute and tried his best to secure the SSP symbol for Badri Prasad 
who bud filed his nomination form an Jndependeni hui the lukv 
did not permit it 

(ii) Bebror . Prom the ver\ beginning Kashiram tried h 
induce Amilal Yadav, pradhan of the Behror panchavai samiu i(> 
contest for the assembly as his pillar' candidate and was uliimateU 
successful in wrestmg him out of the Congress fold and making him 
enter the contest on the SSP ticket.^ 

The full story of the prc-cicction defection of Amilal is not knos^n 
but It was reported in local newspapers that Ram Sevak Yadav, Ocncr.il 
Secretary SSP, helped Kashiram in wooing him who was, moreover 
anxious to match his strength with Ghasirarn Yadav, the existing local 
•boss of the Congress 
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(Hi) MundawHr ; In Mundawar assembly cojistitucncy Kashirarn 
was able to forge an alliance with Ram Singh who had recently left 
Congress after being denied the Congress ticket and who was consi- 
dered to be a formidable candidate in view of backing of Jania party 
leaders like Kumhharam ArNa. Kashiram, accordingly got the SSP 
symbol allotted to Ram Singh for the Mundawar constituency. 


(iv) Tijara : In Tijara assembly constituency Kashiram did not 
have one but two ‘pillaT candidates, one being a strong independent 
candidate, Gopal Shaian Mathur and the other being the official 
Communist party candidate, Ratiram. The double alliance did pose 
several knotty prohlcn.s for Kashiram for, after all, his supporters 
were mutual ri\als: but he neatly tackled them by av(hding any open 
commitment to cither of them, all the while joining with them in 
virdcr to appeal to the \olcrs to cast their ‘LS vote' for himself irrcs- 
pectise of their choice for ei’l.cr of Irs supporters. 


tv) Khairthal : Witli the CPI a> well as CP (M) putting up 
candidates hcic Kashiram wa^ taced with the prospect of a sizeable 
loss in the constiiucncy as a C'>n''eqcerice ('>1 the internecine wartarc 
among his ‘pillar' candidates, lie had thus to n\ irilain a v^arelul 
balance between the two ‘pillai* caiKiulaies. 


(vi) Raniparh : 1 he Kamgarh assembl> consiitucney posed a 
hig problem foi Kashiram in mow of miilliphciiy of candidates and 
h,s picdicamcnt was acvo-.-iialod b> the filing of nomination form on 
behalf of tlio SSI' In a pohiicalK unknow person who. - Adiicndia, 
President of SSP dcclaicd in pubno, had obtained ihe otlici U seal of 
the SSP on the noimnaiion f.'ini fiaudulentlv The CPI candidate. 
Uaru Mai was, of course, plcdeed to support him but Kash-ram 
also t.icd to work out some sort of an adjustment with a powertu 
.ndependent candidate. Nath. Smgh But nothing dehnitc came out 

ol tins attempt 

(vii) Alsar ; In Al»... n-'ninSS fnsnm.-ncy Ka.lnran wa> 
m,imly dependine lipon Rnnunand Afa.nal. j ^ 

bn, he also .ncd ,o d.ac.nc, a uu;,... 
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1967 elections l>padhaya>a’s candidature completely upset Kashiram's 
plans in Alwar assembly constituency as he was banking upon the 
CPI candidate whose position now appeared to be shaky and, accor- 
dingly, he tried to work out a Tijara-type adjustment with 
Upadhayaya. Weatever his private assessment of the chances of this 
rightist alliance ousting Congress from power in the State might have 
been, Kashiram’s capacity to mancouvre was limited by his past inde- 
btedness to left wing alliance as well as the extremely feeble impact 
of Swatantra and JantA parties in Alwar district. Bafilcd by the 
ideological inconsistencies of his effort, Kashiram ultimately thought it 
best to maintain his alliance with the leftist parties but he did not 
give up hopes of securing limited support from Upadhayaya on 
account of personal friendship between the two. 

tviii) Thanagazi ; In Thanagazi Kashiram had no difficulty m 
finding a good ‘pillar’ candidate as Ramjilal Agarwal, a dissident 
Congressman who had been pramukh of the Alwar zila parishad 
during 1960-63, was contesting as an independent candidate. While 
he was within the Congress Agarwal was known for his honesty and 
•progressive’ views. He was thus found quite willing to accept 
Kashiram’s offer of SSP symbol as he himself wanted to hitch his 
bandwagon to a recognized symbol without formally joining the 
party. 

V 

THE ELECTIO.N CAMPAIGNS ; PATTERNS OF DOVETAILING 

The final election line-up would show that all the three leading 
LS candidates had at least one ‘pillar’ candidate in each of the 8 
assembly constituencies. It was, however only, in the case of Congress 
that there was a perfect synchronization of symbols. The importance 
of sharing a common election symbol received an extra-ordinary 
emphasis in Alwar LS constituency because the Congress candidate 
Bholanath undertook very little electioneering on his own, depending 
to a very large extent, upon the ‘pillar’ candidates and the drawing 
power of the Congress symbol for securing votes. He did, of course, 
make some special efforts in areas which he regarded as his strong- 
holds. He, however, hardly did anything to reinforce those of his 
‘pillar’ candidates whose prospects looked weak for one reason or 
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VOTING 


the other hand there was, foi example, little coordination between the 

election campaign of Bhotaalh and Kumari Uma Maihur who wa 

from the handicap of having been allotted the Congress ticket as late 
as January 15. 1967. In contras,. Kashiram had to strain cveiy 
nerve ot his mind and bod> to coordinate and dovetail the campaigns 
of his diverse ‘pillar’ candidates with different symbols. He had "to. 
for example, take special care not to offend any of the mutually 
rivalrous ‘pillar’ candidates, as in the case of Tijara and AIvvar 
assembly constituencies. 


C hander Singh, the third leading LS candidate, also failed 
to deselop a well-coordinated pnnt campaign with his ‘pillar’ candi- 
dates mainl> because he received the Swatantra ticket at a late houi 
.ind mans of the pillar’ candidates were not happy with his nomi- 
nation. Another factor militating against active joint campaign on 
behalf of the candidates sponsored by the Jana Sangh-Sw'atantia 
combine was the absence of a district level coordinating machinery 
boih in the ca‘c of Jana Sangh and Swatantra so that, by and large, 
each candidate of this combine was conducting a separate battle. 
T he State level leaders of the two parties .also did not pay special 
.men* on towaids the fate of their candidates in Alwar distiict be- 
cause tlie}» yvere treating the 1967 elections more or less, as a dress 
ichcaisal foi the next general election knowing full w'cll their 
yyeakncss in district politics. 


VI 

SIZE AND PAT TERN OF VARIATIONS : AN OVERVIEW 

The overall aggregated voting figures, given in table 5. shoyv 
that the Congress LS c-ndidatc had a small net ‘deficit’ of 178, the 
SSP candidate. Kashiram. had a relatively larger ‘deficit’ of 28818 
while the Swatantra candidate, Chander Singh, had an equally large 
•surplus’ of 28427 votes. The table 5 also shows that, in any given 
constituency, where a LS candidate had a net surplus’ or ‘deficit’, 
there were many polling station^ where the candidate had sizeable 
‘deficit’ or ‘surplus’, the magnitude of polling .ition-wise variations 
not being reflected in the resultant aggregate for the constituency as 
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a whole. The internal variations in each of the assembly constitu- 
sncies falling in the Alwar LS constituency can be quantitatively 
measured in terms of number of polling stations as well as actual 
number of votes. 

‘Deficit’ and ’Surplus’ Polling Stations 

With regard to number of polling stations the Congress candi- 
date had a ‘surplus’ in nearly half of the total 52.1 polling stations 
and ‘deficit’ in other half, the SSP candidate had a -surplus’ in nearly 
two-fifths of the polling^stations and ‘deficit’ in the remaining three- 
fifth and the Swatantra candidate had a ‘surplus’ in four-fifth of the 
total polling stations in Alwar LS constituency and a ‘deficit in the 
remaining one-fifth polling stations, details being as follows ; 


TABLE 7 

Number of 'Deficit ' and 'Surplus' Polling Stations in AUar 1 S Constituency 


No. 

Name of 
Candidate 

Party 

Number of Polling Stations 
Deficit Surplus 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. 

Bholanath 

Congress 

258 

262 

520* 

2. 

Kashiram 

SSP 

319 

198 

SI7* 

3. 

Chandcr Singh 

Swatantra 

99 

422 

521* 


The foregoing breakdown of the polling stations as eithei 
surplus’ or ‘deficit’ only shows the general trend regarding the 
pattern of vaiiation in voting in Alwar LS constituency but does noi 
indicate either the size of ‘deficit’ or ‘surplus* in these polling stations 
or the total number of ‘surplus’ or ‘deficit’ votes in these polling 
Stations. The following table, containing a breakdown of polling 
Stations, according to size of variations, however, shows that in 
nearly 60% of the polling stations the variation was of a small size, 
which may be regarded as incidental, the details being as follows 

• The totals in column 6 do not add up to 523 because the polling stations 
showing a nil variation have been excluded from analysis. The number ol 
such polling stations was 3, 6 and 2 in the case of Congres-s. SSI* and 
Swatantra candidates respectively. 
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table 8 


Si2e 0} Foiling StaHon-mse Fananons in Alwar LS Con-Uiiuency 


Range of 
variation 






Number of Polling Stations 




i^ongress 


SSP 



Swatantr;! 

D 

S 

Total 

D 

s 

Toial 

D~ 


T^l 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

0-5U 

167 

167 

334 

139 

153 

292 

55 

206 

261 




(M 3%) 



(56-4%> 



(50lo^, 

50-150 

V) 

K1 

160 

107 

43 

150 

40 

158 

198 




(30*5%) 



(29- 1%; 



(381%) 

150- 

12 

14 

26 

73 

2 

75 

4 

58 

62 




( 5-2%) 






(11*8%) 


25 S 

262 

520 

319 

198 

517 

99 

422 

521 




(100 00 ■'/„) 



( 100-00% » 



(100-00% 


The I'oregoinji table shows that the net variation, irrespective 
( f the sign, was high in the case of only 5*2%, 14-5% and 1 1.8% of 
I K- polling stations in case of Congress, SSP and Swatantra candi- 
dates respectively. The percentages in columns 4, 7 and 10 of table 
8 also reveal that out of the polling stations where the variation of 
votes was over l.SO. in the case of Congress candidate the number of 
•surplus' and ‘deficit' polling stations was nearly equal; the distribu- 
tion pattern of these polligg stations was highly skewed in the case 
of SSP and Swatantra candidates, the former having a ‘delis it’ in 7^ 
out of 75 polling stations with a variation of over 150 and the latter 
having a ‘surplus' m s'ui of 62 polling stations with a variation of 
‘over 150'. 

‘Deficit’ and ‘Surplus' Votes 

While the table 7 and table 8 contain an analysis in terms of 
number of polling stations, the following table, showing the actual 
number of votes in these polling stations, not merely confirms the 
trends indicated in polling station-wise analysis bu. also shows that 
the percentage distribution of votes is significantly different from the 
percentage distribution of polling stations. It is, thus, obvious that 
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analysis of variations in terms of unweighted number of polling 
stations is not an accurate index for measurement of \ariations m 
LS and assembly voting : 


TABLE 9 

Size and Patten ot I'a nation in yotes in ilna> LS Constituency 


s. 

No. 

Range of 
variation 



Number of Votes 



Congress 


SSP 

Swatantra 

D 

s 

D 

s 

D 

s 


1 

0—50 

3907 

3405 

2865 

3084 

1090 

8488 



(30-9) 

(27-3) 

(91) 

(45*3) 

(20-1) 

(25-2) 

2 

50- 150 

6481 

6451 

9754 

3297 

3574 

13425 



(51-3) 

(511) 

(30*6) 

(48-6) 

(65 6) 

(39 6) 

3 

153 

2242 

2596 

19213 

419 

778 

11956 



( 7-8) 

(22-6) 

(60-3) 

( 61) 

(14 3) 

(35*2) 



12630 

12452 

31832 

6800 

5442 

33>*69 



(1000) 

(100*0) 

(100-0) 

(100 0) 

(100*0) 

(100 0) 


The foregoing table re\eaK the full signilicancc of the pheno- 
menon of ‘coupled voting’ and ‘cross-\a)ting' and highlights the 
tact that quite a large proportion of variations in voting are highly 
significant. Thus, in the case of SSP candidate the total number ol 
•deficit’ votes in the Alwar LS constituency was 31832 out of which 
19213 (nearly 60j6) were polled in 73 (23/^) of the polling stations. 
Similarly, the Swalantra candidate scored a •'■iirplus' of 11956 vote.s. 
which was nearly 35% of the total ‘surplus' in 58 polling stations 
which formed only 13% c‘“the total ‘surplus', polling stations for the 
Swatantra candidates. A comparison of percentages m table 8 and 
table 9 tends to further underline the important fact that a substan- 
tial proportion of SSP ‘deficit’ and Swatantra ‘surplus’ votes was 
concentrated in a small number of polling stations with large-scale 
variations indicating (hereby the need for a detailed analysis of 
political forces operating in the key polling stations where the LS 
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candidate of SSP lost heavily in tomparison to his asscmblv ‘pillar’ 
candidates, while the Swalantra candidate fared much better than 
his assembly iunning-maie> 


Vll 

PAITKRN 01 CONSTiri‘hNC\-WlSK VARIATIONS 

Having examined the overall pattern of variations m Alwar LS 
constituency, it is now possible to probe deeper into the pattern of 
voting variations in each constituency for the three mam LS candi- 
dates, which would highlight the constituency-wise performance ol 
I S candidates in Alwai and pinpoint the polling stations where the 
variations are significant 

Bholanath High Degree of ‘Coupled-voting' 

1 he Congiess candidate, Bholanath, it mav be recalled, had an 
oveiall ‘deficit’ of 12,630 votes m25S polling stations and a ‘surplus' 
ol 1 24^2 voles in 2b2 polling stations The consliiuencv wise break- 
up • )f the polling stations, given in table 10 below, sIiown that the 
‘deficit’ was concentrated mainlv ip thiee constituencies Bansur (>3 
polling stations ^ind 2284 v >tes), Behroi (^8 polling sraiioii'' ind 47 74 
votes) and Mundawai (^8 polling stations and 2868 votes) and the 
•surplus’ was spread over in three constituencies Ramgarh (58 
polling stations and 3468 votes) Alwai (53 polling stations and 4441 
votes) and 1 hanaga/i (60 polling stations and 1850 votes) It mav 
be noted that the lirsV thiee constituencies (BansMi Behior and 
\1 undaw ar) aie geographicallv contiguous and foim part of the 
lamouN Rath’ bell heavilv populated by Ahirs or Yadava^ The 
three suiplus constiiiientie'’ on the other hand arc located in south- 
east and central paits ol i’k di.i ict where no single caste dominates 
political lile as in the Rath icgion. The following ’able shows tlie 
detailed paticin of vaiiatioiis in all the 8 asNcmhlv con i ii e kics 
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TABLE 10 

Pattern of Va nations in Votes Polled hy Congress Candidates 
in Alwar LS Constituency 


Constituency 

0-50 

Dchclt 
50^X50 150 

Total 

0-50 

Surplus 
50-150 150 

Total 

j 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Bansur 

913 

981 

390 

2284 

156 

81 


237 


(40) 

(11) 

(2) 

(53) 

(8) 

(1) 


(9) 

Bchror 

1136 

2540 

1098 

4774 

6 



6 


(29) 

(32) 

(6) 

(67) 

(1) 



0) 

Munda\^at 

878 

1618 

372 

2868 

67 

- 

- 

67 


(37) 

(19) 

(2) 

(>8) 

(7) 



(7) 

1 lura 

328 

231 

161 

720 

474 

n'" 

155 

766 


(70) 

<3) 

(1) 

(24) 

(33) 

(2) 

(1) 

(36) 

Kh.iirthal 

•'42 

647 

_ 

979 

54 ^ 

661 

411 

1617 


(18) 

(8) 


(26) 

(28) 

(8) 

(2) 

(38) 

Ramgarh 

79 

_ 

221 

300 

1185 

1490 

793 

M68 

((>) 


(1) 

(") 

(36) 

(18) 

(4) 

(58) 

Ai^^ar 

19^ 

464 

_ 

S9 

266 

3107 

1068 

4441 


(9) 

(6) 


(15) 

(9) 

(38) 

(6) 

(53) 

Thanagazi 

46 

- 


46 

706 

975 

169 

1850 

(8) 



(8) 

(45) 

(14) 

(1) 

(60) 


3907 

6481 

2742 

12630 

3405 

6451 

2596 

12452 


(167) 

(79) 

(12) 

(258) 

(167) 

(81) 

(14) 

(262) 


The foregoing table-shows that bulk of the C ongress ‘deficiT 
well as ‘surplus’ wasi concentrated m the size 5(1-150 
and only 17% of the ‘deficit’ and 20’o of the ‘surplus’ was due to 
high variations in 12 and 14 polling stations respectively Again, a 
large proportion of variations in terms of votes, 31% in the case of 
‘deficit’ votes and 27% in the case of ‘surplus' \otes fell in the 
category incidental’ sh wing thereby that the Congress LS candidate 
generally polled as many votes as did his assembly constituency 
‘pillar’ candidates in all the 8 constituencies and nearly two-third of 
the polling stations m each assembly constituency This statistical 
conclusion lends validity to the popular belief that Bholanath won 
the LS election mainly on the basis of the support obtamed by the 
Congress candidates for the assembly scats and in none of the consti- 
tuencies he could Jpoll a significantly higher number of votes as 
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compared to his assembly running-mates It also follows that the 
Congress assembly candidates encouraged the voters to resort to 
‘coupled- voting’ so that a large percent of deficit’ recorded by 
Bholanath was just incidental. Further, the absence of dramatic 
fluctuations in the votes polled by the Congress LS candidate and 
the ‘pillar’ assembly candidates underlines the utility of the 
standard Congress strategy of joint campaigning for the assembly 
and LS seats. 

Kashiram : High Losses due to ‘Cross-voting’ 

The extent of ‘coupled-voting’ was markedly less in the case 
of Kashiram whose strategy of contesting with the help of ‘pillar’ 
candidates of all shades failed to pay-olf the requisite dividends as 
L,an be seen from the folio^vmg table 

I ABLE II 


Saltern of variation in the \otes polled by Kashiram and hi\ ^pillar" 
candidates in Alwar LS constituency 


Constituency 


Deficit 




Surplus 


0 50 

50-150 

150 

I otal 

0-^50 

50-150 

150 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Hansur 

387 

(13) 

2490 

(25) 

3237 

(U) 

6114 

(“i:) 

132 

(■') 

347 

(4) 

- 

479 

(11) 

Bchror 

WH 

(2S) 

22^ 

(31 

167 

(1) 

898 

(29) 

632 

(33) 

370 

(5) 

- 

1002 

(38) 

Mundawai 

339 

(13) 

18S7 

(31) 

1491 

(f>) 

3617 

(40) 

279 

(16) 

63C 

(7» 

203 

(\) 

1112 

(24) 

Tijara 

191 

{^) 

1512 

(15) 

11905 

(40) 

12608 

(61) 

14 

(H 

- 

- 

14 

(1) 

Khairthal 

382 

llfr) 

2131 

(24) 

1877 

(9» 

4390 

(49) 

149 

(7) 

567 

(8) 


716 

(15) 

Kamgcii h 

588 

(:5) 

'•93 

(11) 

234 

(») 

rO' 

(37) 

(22) 

338 

(^) 

- 

837 

(27) 

\lwdr 

344 

(28) 

618 

(«) 

412 

(3) 

1374 

(38) 

444 

CJA) 

379 

(5) 


823 

l29) 

Thanagazi 

I2b 

(t3) 

- 


126 

(13) 

935 

(43) 

666 

(9) 

216 

(1) 

1817 

(53) 


2865 

(139) 

9754 

(107) 

19213 

(73) 

31832 

(319) 

3084 

(153) 

3297 

(43) 

419 

(2) 

6800 

(198) 
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The foregoing tabic shows that Kashiram was a net loser to 
the tune of 31,832 votes in the Alwar I.S constituency and, generally 
speaking, he lagged far behind his 'pillar* candidates in all the 8 
assembly constituencies. Behror and Thanagazi constituencies, in 
fact, w^ere the only constituencies where he out-polled his ‘pillar* 
candidates but, as the foregoing table shows, in both the consti- 
tuencies a large proportion of ‘surplus’ votes accrued in polling 
stations where the size of variation was 0 50, which means that a 
major fraction of the ‘surplus’, votes polled by Kashiram was due to 
incidental factors. Thus, in Behror, Kashiram had a total ‘surplus’ 
of 1002 voles out of which as many as 632 or nearly 627 ., were polled 
in 33 polling stations with a variation of 0-50 votes. Similarly, his 
‘.surplus' of 1817 votes in Thanagazi constituency was accumulated 
in small driblets as revealed by the fact that 9*^5 or nearly 50% of 
these came from polling stations where the margin was 0-50. In 
contrast to these constituencies, Kashiram had a sizeable ‘deficit* m 
Bansur. Tijara and Khairthal constituencies, the ‘deficit* in each case 
being concentrated in a few polling stations where the variation was 
of the order of *150-above*. Thus, out of the total ‘deficit’ of I3,60S 
votes in Tijara constiiuencs as man> as 1 1.905 voles were accounted 
for by 40 polling stations each with a variation of over 150 votes. 
In other words, despite having two ^pillar’ candidates in the Tijara 
constituenc>, Kashiram failed to collect the ‘LS vote* of the electors 
who voted for either of his ‘pillar* candidates in 61 out of 62 polling 
stations and in as many as 40 polling stations he lagged behind by 
the significant margin of over 150 voles. The electors of the Tijara 
constituency thus negated Kashiram’s strategy by voting for his 
•pillar* assembly candidates but casting their -LS vole* m favour of a 
candidate other than the one logically implicit in the electoral tandem. 
It follows that in the case of Kashiram a large number of voters 
exercising their franchise in favour of Copal Sharan and Rati Ram 
indulge in ‘cross-voting* m Tijara constituency. The extent of 
‘cross- voting’ was also significant in Bansur, Mundawar and Khair- 
thal constituencies as far as Kashiram was concerned. Thus, in 
Eansur, where his ‘pillar* candidate, Badri Prasad Gupta, scored a 
thumping victory, Kashiram had a total ‘deficit’ of 6114 votes spread 
over 52 out of 63 polling stations in the constituency. What is even 
more surprisirg is the fact that a large part of the ‘deficit’ was 
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ccvnposed of variations of the order of 50 1 SO and 150 and above 
which cannot be treated as incidental. One of the explanations for 
this large discrepancy, as given by poll analysts in Alwar, was that 
a large number of the voters who voted for Badri Prasad were led 
astray by the confusion of symbols. As an independent candidate 
who could not obtain the SSP symbol, Badri Prasad had the same 
symbol as Amar Singh who was contesting for the LS as an indepen- 
dent candidate. During election campaign Badri Prasad had done- 
his best to eduette the voters to vote for him and Kashiram b\ 
marking ‘Camel' and ‘Tree’ respectively but in a rural area this 
campaign could not be eflective, causing thereby a large cut in the 
votes polled by Kashiram in comparison to votes polled by his 
‘pillar’ assembly candidate. In the case of the ‘deficit’ accruing to 
Kashiram in Mundawar and IChairthal constituencies the main point 
to be noted is that, unlike Bansur and Tijara, bulk of ‘deficit’ falN 
into the 50-150 size fin Mundauar constituency out of a total 
‘deficit’ of 3017 votes as many as 1887 or slightly over 50Yi were 
concentrated in 21 pslhng stations with a variation of the order of 
50 ’ ^0 and in the case of Khairihal constituency 2131 votes out a 
total ‘defic’t' of 43^0 were accounlf’d for by 24 polling stations with 
a vaiialum of the order of 50-150) and, hence, it is verv difficult to 
o[»er anv m«icro-generali/a’ion about the possible causes for these 
NAruUions. In the case of Khairihal coiisiituencN . which had an 
overwhelming mapiiiv of scheduled caste \oiers. the political 
observers weie of the opinion that Amar Singh, himself belonging 
to a scheduled easie k.^<’wnas ‘Jalav Chamars*. cxe^-cised a strong 
pull. This imprcsM«)nist political analvsis receives strong support 
from liic fact ihai in ilu case of Chikani polling station Kashiram 
had a deficit’ of 2!" votes even though the Chikani polling suoion 
was considered to be a strong-hold of his pillar' assembly candidate. 
Sevak Ram, who was a resident of Chikani village, the single largest 
village in this polling station covering four villages. The fact that 
Chandcr Singh had a *suiplus’ of 31 votes only in Chikani polling 
station firiher rules out the possibility of the voters favouring 
Sevak Ram voting for Chandcr Singh at the LS level. Further, the 
fact that Amar Singh polled as many as 207 votes from this polling 
station shows that a large number of voters who voted for Sevak 
Ram at the assembly level indulged in ‘vross-coting' in favour of Amar 
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Singh in preference to ‘coupled-voting’ in favour of Kashiram A 
similar voting pattern was found in 3 contiguous polling stations, viz. 
Kithur, Karoli and Bhejedu, which tends to confirm the hypothesis 
that, despite their best efforts, Kashirani’s ‘pillar’ candidates could 
not deliver all the ‘LS votes’ of their supporters to their running- 
mate at the LS level. 

Chander Singh : High Surplus’ due to * Cross- voting’ 

The Swatantra candidate Chander Singh had a total ‘deficit’ of 
5442 votes and a total ^surplus’ of 33869 votes in the Alwar LS 
constituency, the constituency-wise break-up being as follows : 

TABLE 12 

Pattern of Variations in the Votes Polled by Chander Singh and lu\ 

'pillar' Candidates in AUar LS consiituencv 


ConsntucnL; 

• 0-50 

Deficit 



“50 ~l 51 

Surplus 


50-150 

150 

Total 

0- 50 

0 150 

8 

Total 

9 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Bansui 

312 

5^57 

187 

1076 

43(> 

1583 

P40 

28S8 


(16) 

(7) 

(1) 

(24) 

(18) 

(17) 

(4) 

(39) 

Bchror 


- 

- 

51 

990 

1433 

8n 

3273 


(S) 



(^) 

(41) 

(IS) 

(4) 

(63) 

Mundauar 

39 

71 

- 

no 

87S 

2027 

21i4 

5316 


(2) 

(1^ 


(3) 

(28) 

n 

CM 

(11) 

(62) 

T ijara 


- 

- 

- 

S34 

1439 

S1S9 

10162 






(19) 

(l(») 

(2M 

((^2) 

Khainhal 

22b 

791 

423 

1440 

72^ 

S'S 

- 

1243 


(13) 

(8) 

(2) 

(23) 

(33) 

(7) 


(40) 

Ramgarh 

104 

- 

- 

104 

688 

2806 

728 

4222 


(4) 



(4) 

C2) 

(^6) 

(3) 

(61) 

Alv^ar 

338 

2155 

168 

2661 

473 

667 


1 140 


(15) 

(24) 

(1) 

(40) 

(18) 

(9) 


(27) 

Thanaga/i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

698 

29^2 

I9S4 

565^ 






(27) 

(32) 

(9) 

(68) 


1090 

3574 

778 

5441 

5418 

13425 11956 

33869 


(55) 

(40) 

(4) 

(99) 

(206) 

(15''.) 

(58) 

(422) 
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The foregoing table shows that the most remarkable variation 
in the case of C hander Singh occured in the Tijara assembly 
constituency, where he had a ‘surplus’ of 10,162 votes and did not 
have a ‘deficit’ in any of the 62 polling stations of the constituency. 
The sizeable ‘surplus’ in Tijara is all the more remarkable in view 
of the fact that 8189 out of 10162 (80%) of the ‘surplus’ votes were 
polled in 27 polling stations where the ‘surplus’ was of the order of 
‘above 150’ and only 534 votes accrued in small driblets of ‘0-50’. 
The electorate in Tijara constituency, thus, reposed an overwhelm- 
ing confidence in the Swatantra candidate for the LS while it 
had given only a token support to his assembly running-male. 
Besides 1 ijara constiiuency. Chander Singh had significant ‘surplus' 
m Mundawar and lhanagazi constituencies. The case of Mundawar 
constituency is, indeed, noteworthy as Chander Singh’s -pillai' 
candidate in Mundawar constiiuency was none other than Raghuvir 
Singh, the president of district unit of Swatantra party who had been 
a very influential minister in the cabinet formed on the eve of 
Independence and who later became the Chairman of the Rajasthan 
branch of Ram Rajya Parishad. The mam explanation for the 
large ‘surplus’ recorded by Chander Singh in the four contiguous 
con* Jtucncies of Bansur, Behroi, Mundawar and Tijara lay in the 
voting strategy of the Ahir or Yadav electors in the -Rath’ region 
who preferred to cast at least one vote for a co-casieman while 
taking into consideration more politically relevant criterion in the 
case of assembly elections. The fact that electors who preferred 
Congress at the assembly level did not indulge in ‘cross-voting’, 
while the electors who voted for Kashiram’s ‘pillar’ candidates did 
not vote for Kashiram but preferred to vote for a co-casteman tends 
to support the contention that the voters in these constituencies pul 
a creater premium on instrumental’ politics at the assembly kvel, 
while they were swaved by sentimental political appeals in the case 
of LS elections. 

In view of the fact that two ‘pillar’ candidates of Chander 
Singh were contesting on a different symbol it is interesting 
to note that there was a close correspondence in the votes showing 
that the electors casting their votes for Col. Shriram and Ram 
Chandra Upadhyaya. the Jana Sangh candidates from Bansur and 
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A I war constituency respectively, voted, by and large, for Chander 
Singh, the difference in the Jana Sangh and Swatanlra symbols 
notwithstanding. Keeping in view the difficulty of the voters in 
marking two different symbols in order to indulge in ‘coupicd-voting’ 
ihe close correspondence between the voles polled by Chandei Singh 
and his Jana Sangh 'pillar' candidates is indeed, striking. 

VllI 

FLOW PATTERNS OF ‘CROSS- VOTING’ 

The foregoing analysis of constituency and polling station- w ise 
\ariations in the \otcs polled by electoral tcam-inalcs for assembly 
and LS seats has revealed that the electors m Alwar LS constituency 
adopted distinct voting strategies regarding the two elections. The 
electors who voted for the Congress, for example, voted consistently 
for the Congress candidates at the assembly as well as LS levels but 
tlie electors voting for non-Congress candidates at the assembly 
level indulged in ‘cross-voting* on a large scale. 

the SSP-Swatantra Cross-Voting 

The most distinctive feature ol this cross-voung’ was the fact 
that the ‘LS votes’ of those electors who voted for Kashiram's ‘pillar' 
candidates flowed to Swatanlra candidate Chander Singh in most 
cases and an independent candidate in some cases. An unmisiakablc 
index of this flow pattern of ‘cross-voting' is the fact that in as man\ 
as 33 polling stations Chander Singh had a high suiplus' and 
Kashiram had an equally high deficit, while^BholanalhN voles were, 
more or less, equal to the votes polled by his ‘pillar' candidates. It 
may be further noted that as many as 27 of these polling stations 
were located only in one constituency viz Tijara. A similar flow pattern 
obtained in the case of 5 polling stations in Behror constituency and 
one polling station in Mundawar constituency. The volume of the 
votes gained by Chander Singh at the expense of Kashiram was 
I datively ;>imilar in the three constituencies viz,, Behror, Bansur and 
Mundawar but, by and large, in most of the polling stations in 
Rath’ region Chander Singh obtained the votes of electors who did 
not vote for Swatantra candidate for the assembly. 

IndepeodeDt-Swatantra *Croas-Votiog’ 

The electors in Thanagazi constituency, on the other hand, 
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indulged in cross-voling’ of u different type : In mo'.t of ihe polling 
stations all the three main LS candidates polled roughly the same 
number of votes as their running-mates but in 9 polling stations 
Chandcr Singh recorded a high ‘surplus’ without cutting into the 
votes of his rivals. This form of ‘cross-voting’ ocoured m those 
polling stations where an independent candidate, Laxmi Narayan 
had polled heavily, as can be seen from the (ollowing table ; 


TABLE 14 


htow Hattern of Cro'^s-voting’ in Thananazi Assembly Ci}nstituenc\ 


Name of 

No Polling 

stations 

Congicss 

Bholanath 

C A 
SSP 

Kashi ram 

N U 1 D A T L S 
Swaiantra 
Chander Singh 

Vi>ics polled by 
Lava man 

i 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. Nagalbam 

Asscniblv \(ues 

25S 


30 

423 

LS Votes 

254 

4s 

IK6 


Variation 

- 14 

• n 

» 1 55 


2. Lalpura 

Asscmbl> Votes 

149 

I(>l> 

57 

250 

LS Votes 

I4> 

167 

302 


Variation 

- 4 

* 1 

1 245 


3. Piplai 

Asscmbl> Votes 

112 

25 

10 

342 

LS Votes 

124 

65 

224 


anation 

12 

40 

. 214 


4. Kayara 

Assembly V'oics 

6^ 

45 

55 

363 

1 S Votes 

102 

S2 

291 

* 

Variation 

-r 34 

- 37 

23() 



s Dera 

Assembly Votes 


l.S Voles 

1 J* 

Variation 

40 

(». Aiaibgarh 

As'-embK V oies 

Ml 

LS Voles 

99 

Variation 

r 19 

7 . Siichandpura 

Assembly Voiey 


LS Voles 

155 

Variation 

17 

s Thana 

Assembly Votes 

119 

LS Votes 

207 

Variation 


9. Bhigota 

Assembly Voles 

54 

LS Votes 

SO 

Variation 

4 26 


2H 

21 

385 

63 

290 


35 

269 


H4 

16 

348 

129 

255 


45 

. 239 


32 

n 

407 

63 

235 


31 

_ *>22 


82 

19 

348 

109 

2:6 


27 

-t 205 


69 

4 

411 

108 

205 


39 

t-l97 
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The foregoing table shows that in all the polling stations in 
Thanagazi constituency where Chander Singh had a high ‘surplus’ 
Laxminarayan alias Laxman had polled very heavily and since the 
electors voting for Congress and SSP ‘pillar’ candidates had also 
voted for their LS running-mates, it is obvious that Chander Singh 
had obtained the ‘LS votes' of a large percentage of those who voted 
for Laxminarayan at the assembly level. As far as could be ascer- 
tained there was no formal electoral pact between Chander Singh 
and Laxman and interviews with the chief campaigners of the latter 
revealed that they had simply ignored the question of ‘LS vote’ and 
had instructed their supporters to remember to vote for Laxman only 
and do as they liked with their other vote except marking ‘Tree’ or 
‘Bullocks with Yokes on’. Consequentlyp Chander Singh received an 
unexpected windfall in Thanagan constituency where he had done 
little campaigning and where his assembly running-mate had a poor 
performance to his credit. 

Flow Pattern in Alwar Constituency 

As could perhaps be expected on the basis of general socio- 
political logic, the flow pattern of ‘LS votes' in Alwar assembly 
constituency was quite complex. The Alw'ar assembly constituency 
containing an electorate of 62,046 was neatly divided into two 
unequal halves: out of 68 polling stations 47 fell inside the municipal 
limits^of Alwar town while the remaining 21 covered villages of Alwar 
Tehsil. The overall voting pattern for the asscmblv was such that 
the Communist candidate- Ramanand Agarwal fared very well in the 
47 urban polling stations, while the Congress'candidate Kumari Lima 
Mathur polled heavily in the 21 rural polling stations, the detailed 
break-up of their vo^es being as follows : 


TABLE 15 

I oting Pattern in i rhan and Rural Pollintf Stations in Alwar Assemhh 
Constituency of Ahar LS Constituency 


No 

Name of candiJatc 

Votes Polled 

Rural Polling Urban Polling 

Stations (21) Stations (47) 

Total 

1 

Ramanand Agarwal (CP) 

3,231 

8,552 

11,783 

2. 

Uma Mathur (Cong ) 

4,786 

5,859 

10,645 

3. 

Ramchandra Upadhyaya (JS) 

1.032 

5.966 

7,008 

4. 

Other Candidates 

3,278 

4,446 

7.714 


Total 

12,327 

24.823 

37,150 
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In the light of the foregoing table it is interesting to note that 
none of the 6 polling stations where Bholanaih had a high ‘surplus’ 
were rural and all of them were situated inside the municipal limits 
ofAlwartown This shows that Bholanaih polled a large number 
of ‘LS vocers of urban voters of Alwar assembly consiitueney who 
did not vote for Congress at the assembly level the detailed voting 
pattern in these 7 polling stations being as follows . 

TABLE 16 

young Pattern in H gh ( nngress ptu\ Pollute Stations in Alwar 


A s semhiy Const it uenc ^ 





VOTES POLLED 

No 

Polling Stations 


Congress 

SSP 

Swdtantra 




Bholanaih 

kashiram 

hander Singh 

1 

2 


3 

4 

5 

1 

N\d[d No 






Assembly Voles 


204 

237 

276 


LS Votes 



246 

138 


\ tiiiauon 


^I5S 

-r 9 

13S 

7 

Wird No 6 






Asscmblv Votes 


99 

117 

166 


1 7 Votes 


2«2 

S7 

S7 


Variation 


I8V 

30 

- 129 

7 

Ward No. 






Assembly Votes 



309 

SS 


1 S Votes 


201 

31S 

50 


\ aridtion 


i 162 

9 

- 5 

4 

NVi rd No 1 1 






Asstniblv Votes 


19^ 

^*64 

1S9» 


1 S \ otes 



2S7 

73 


V ai lation 


1 ”*o 

7 

116 

s 

V\ lid N(\ 1 ^ 

• 





As'*cmbl\ \ OILS 


^7 

202 

Ml 


1 S \ OILS 


280 

169 

111 


V II lation 


IS^ 

33 

M 

f> 

Ward No 4 






Assemblv Votes 


14^ 

7 30 

206 


1 S V otes 


2 9 

334 

“'I 


Variation 


M6 

4 

13S 


The foregoing 

table shows that 

in 4 out of 6 

polling station 


v\hcre the Congress LS candidate had a high surplus’ the S\\atantra 
( andidale had a substantial ‘deficit while the variation in the \otes 


of Ka'‘hirdm ms - o-ms his assembh ‘pillar’ candidates was \ery small 
In these polling stations, therefore, ii can be ifcrred that eleciors 
who voted in favour of Jana Sangh candidate at the a^Ncmbly level 
voted neither for his LS running-mate Chande» Singh nor for 


58 ? 
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Kashirani who was known to have ^ood relations with ljpadha>a 
but voted in favour of Congress LS candidate without voting for 
his assembly ‘pillar’ candidate. 

Party-Independent ‘Cross-voting’ 

^\hile in most of the polling stations the electors divided their 
two votes among various candidates contesting in an electoral 
tandem, a large number of electors in Khairthal constituency voted 
for an independent LS candidate without voting for any independent 
candidate at the assembly level. Thus, m as many as 20 polling 
stations of Khairthal 6onsiituency both Kashiram and Bholanath 
recorded substantial ‘deficit' hut these \oles did not flow towards 
their main rival, Chander Singh as indicated by the fact that he had a 
small ‘surplus’ in these polling ♦stations As pointed out earlier also. 
Amar Singh, himself a scheduled caste person, polled a large number 
of votes in these polling stations indicating thereby that party labels 
arc not important in determining the direction of flow of ‘LS voles'. 

The foregoing discussion of the flow patterns of ‘cross-voting* 
gives tise to an important question regarding the causal determinants 
of difierentifcl voting behaviour on the part of Indian electorate. As 
already pomied out, it is very diflicult to give any general explanation 
for this phenomenon as the dynamics of ‘tandem voting’ has not 
been explored in details so far. On our part wc have tried to indicate 
iha| the caste factor was an important factor in securing a substan- 
tial 'surplus' for Chander Singh especially in the polling stations 
located in the Rath' region but we ha\c absolutcl> no intention ol 
generalising on the basis of this case study alone. In fact, c\en 
\Mthin the Alwar LS constituency there were several flow patterns of 
•cross-voting* m which caste factor was not dominant. In any case, 
our mam intention in this paper is )ust to highlight the '^alienee c»f 
the simullanciiy factor in \otirg for LS and assembly elections and 
It is beyond the scope of this paper to offer any validated socio- 
political theory of the dynamics of ‘cross voting' and ‘coupled -voting 
It would, however, be instructive if such studies would be replicated 
for a large number of LS constituency with varying politico-electoral 
climate so that some regularities in the *two-in-one’ voting behaviour 
of the Indian electorate could be observed and analysed from the 
perspective of emerging discipline of political sociology. 
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labour reforms, connected uiih 15 
and political parties on 15-18 

Indu^tnul Polic\ \ 

key to Modcrniration 15. | 

J 

Jaharkliand Part\ 

In Orisva '^50-51, and Merges svi^h Cong- 
ress in Bihar 50, 1 39 

• 

Jaipur 

Election campaign 92, 102-14 and Swa 
tantra convention 102 

Jammu and Kashmir 

Congress 236-37. 39-42 44. 46-49 
democratic prospects for 250, Elections- 

235- 50 foreign aggressions 235, legis- 
lative set up 235-36, National Con- 
ference 236-38. 41-43. 44-49, political 
development 236-39, polling 249-40, 
Praja Panshad merges with Jana Sangh 

236- 38, prospect of bipartism 247, role 
of caste in the politics 240-42, secei- 
nonist element 249 and selection of 
candidates 239-42. 


Jana Sangh 

Advocates Swadeshi 16, compared with 
Hindu Maha Sabha7. compared with 
Swatantra 16-17, criticizes Congress 4, 

16, criticizes constitution 31, Election 
campaign 89, 90, 92. 96. 102, 7-9, 84, 

209. 88. 336, 82, 423-24. ^4549, favours 
a unitary State 31, in Aligarh 61, 6k 66, 

69-74, Assam 128, Bihar 145, 46. 48-50, 
Bombay 522-23, 26-27-29. 31-32. 36, 38- 
39, Delhi 152-53, 55. 61, 63-68, Gujarat 
171 72. 80-84, 89, Hanyana 205-6, 9, 11- 
14, 18, Himachal Pradesh 22^-27, 33, 
Jammu & Kashmir 238, 41, 4649, 
Keiala 257-59. 63.65. 67.79. Madhya 
Pradesh 306-10, 13-24, Madras 288, 96- 
98 300 Maharashtra 356-58. Mysore 
326, 36, 4243 46.4'7, Orissa 350-51, 
Punjab 413. 23-24,26-28. 30, 32-33.40- 
42, 43, 46, Rajasthan 476, 78, 80, 84-85, 
91-93, 543-52. 65-67 69, 79-80. 83, Uttar 
Pradesh 371, 72, 75. 82. 86, West Bengal 
403, loins Swatantra 93-95, 181, 206, 
manifesto 4 on Agriculture policy 13, 
China and Pakistan 22. 27 cow slaugh- 
ter 161-62 education 34 foreign policy 
21-22 frontier problems and defence 27, 
Indian economy 12 industrialization 16, 
labour reform 167, language, 36-37, 
nationaiizalion, 12, planning 10. socia- 
lism 8 nnd violence id nublit life 31. 

Jan Congress 

In Assam 127. 45 Bihar 49. Maharashtra 
456 60 and Orissa 349-54. 57-59, 61-62, 
69-70 

K 

Kamaraj 

Advised on Delhi Congress affair 156; 
criticized 288. defeated in Madras 281, 
84, in Congress campaign 89, 144, 288, 
381,545. r :rfcrcncc in Bihar 140,41, 
Congress poll prospects 154. Congress 
reverses 410. role in Bombay elections 
1 525-26, Kerala 262 and Orissa Congress 
1 affairs 365. 
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Kamaraj Plan 

Hffect on Bihar Congress 139; Ouiaraj 
Congress 173; Madhya Pradesh Congress 
308 and Maharashtra 451. 

Kerala 

Congress 251-72. 75-77, 79; elections 251- 
80; election campaign 277-78; electoral 
alliances 251-52, 54, 58, 60, 62. 64-65. 67- 
69, 70-74, 76. 79; emergence of Commu- 
nists 253-54. 60-61,63-65.68-73; factio- 
nalism 253, 54, 58-59, 62-63, 75; forma- 
tion 253; future of democracy 278; 
history of political developments 252-58; 
Muslim Uague 252, 55-58. 60. 62. 64. 
67-68, 70-71, 79; political parties 255-58. 
64-65, 67-69, 72-74; President’s rule 253, 
54, 69; significant position 252; state of 
politics 263-66, 69, 70, ^^9, 80 and verdict 
of electorate 287-80. 

Kolhapur 

Effects Maharashtra politics 451 and in 
election campaign 457. 

L 

Labour fteforms 

Connected with industrialization 15 and 

political parties on 15-19. 

Laccadives 

Elections, as a Union Territory 498-99. 
Land Reforms 

Congress on 13, 374; failure in Himachal 
Pradesh 231 ; Hindu Maha Sabha on 14; 
irtroduced in U.P. 571 and PSP on 14. 

Language 

Effect on Delhi elections 155; Madras 
polls 283, 90-91 ; political parties on 36- 
37; problem in Hariyana 204 and Uttar 
Pradesh 378. 

Leadership 

Effect on the party 232, 75, 76. 364. 


Legislative Assembly 

Disturbances in Maharashtra 450; Raias- 
than, used as a campaign ground 88 and 
strength raised in Madhya Pradesh 309. 

Literacy 

Effect on percentage of votes 415. 

Local Leaders 

Importance in election campaign 98, 99, 
228. 

M 

Madhya Pradesh 

Cnaracteristic feetures 303-4; Congress 

305, 8. 9. 10 1 2, 14-16, 18, 20-22, 24; 
elections 303-24; election campaign 316- 
17; electoral alliance 305, 14-16, 18,20. 
23; factionalism 305, 8, 12; feudalism 

306, 8, 17; formation 303; Jana Sangh 
306-8-9, 10, 13, 24; opposition role 314, 
16, 22; polarisation of politics 308-9, 23- 
24; political parties 304, 7-9, 14-16, 18- 
21; politics of agitation 313; selection 
of candidates 310-12 and state of politics 
318. 20- 4. 

Madras 

Caste politics 286-87, 90; Congress 281- 
96, 98-49, 300-1; DMK 281-91, 93-99, 
300-1 ; effect on DMK victory on Centre 
-State relations 301-2; federal structure 
301 ; other political parties 301 ; effect on 
local politics of civic elections 282-83; 
elections 281-302; election campaign 
277-78, 287-88; electoral alliances 281, 
83-84, 86-87, 91. 96. 97, 300; factionalism 
284-85; polarization of politics 282, 87, 
90; political parties 281-83, 95-98, 300-1; 
role of students 284 and selection of 
candidates 284-86. 

Maharashtra 

Congress 447-52, 54-60; demands for 
Goa merger 448; dispute with Mysore 
448, 52; elections 447-61 ; election cam- 
paign 456-57; electoral alliance 454, 60; 
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Emergence of a new party in 452-53, 56; 
Emerging trends in the politics 460-61 ; 
factionalism 455-56, 58-60; opposition 
448, 50, 52 56-59, 61; political parties 
449-50, 54, 57, 59; regionalism 447, 60 
and selection of candidate 454-55. 

Mandal Congress Committee ( MCC) 

Composition 132; neglected in Mysore 
330; recognized by Congress for selec- 
tion of candidates 82; relationship with 
DCC 82 and role reviseil in 1967 84. 

Manifesto (sec under Election) 

Manipur 

Compared with Tripura 512; Congress 
511-12; elections 505, 11-12; Naga influ- 
ence 512; new set up as a Union Teiri- 
tory 496 and political parlies 505, 11. 

Mehta t Ashoka 
Joins Congress 453. 

Mehta, Jivraj 

Appoi' tcd Ambassador to UK 173 and 
oustci irorn Guurat Congress 173-74. 

Menon, Krishn i 

Differences vMih S. K. Paul 524, in 
Bombay elections 458, 29-30, 

31-37, 39-42; on Congress manifesto 3 
and resigns from Congress 526. 

Minorities 

Awakening 197; ChC on 77, 81, 84; 
importance in UP 374; in second Lok 
Sabha and role in elections 379-80. 

Modernization 
Industrial poli. j key to 15, 

Money 

As a tool of clecdon campaign 142-43, 
340-41, 427 and role in elections 445, 
534 

Mushawarat, Muslim Majlise 

Aims 164, 379; formation 164, 379; 


nature 68, 379 and role in elections 68, 
72,379-80,86. 

Muslims 

Demand for better representation 337; 
grievances against Congress 67, 69; 
importance of local leaders 99; Jana 
Sangh gives assurances 545; Nehru on 
79; on Jana Sangh 164-66; role in Delhi 
1 1)3-65; role of votes in West Bengal 410. 
and votes divided in Aligarh 72. 

Muzcjfarpur 

Congress 142; convention of University 
teachers 142 and police firing 141. 

Mysore 

Caste politics 325. 32, Congress 326, 28- 
35, ^^>-18; dispute with Maharashtra 
448, ^3; elecHons 325-48; election cam- 
, paign 331-41 ; electoral alliances 331-32, 
45; electoral behaviour 334, 47-48; 
j factionalism 329-32; formation 325; 
opposition 326, 35-38, 44-47; political 
panics 326-27, 36, 42-43, 46-47; selec- 
tion ot candidate'' 328-31 and social 
structirc 325. 

N 

Manila, (mlzari Lai 

^ In Hanyana politics 209-10, 18 and 
t^rissa politics 366. 

I ,\afi(inalizar ton 

! Favoured hv CPI(M)6 and political 
j panics on 11-12. 

I i\t hru^ Jawaharlal 

I As Congress President 77. effects of 
I death on foreign policy 19; name in 
Uiiiiavhal Pi.idesh elections 222: on 
election woik 78-79 and selection of 
candidates 7'<-79. 

O 

Opposiiion 

Alliance in Madras 283-84; criticizes 
Congress in Bihar 140, 5C; financial 
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pos tion in Bihar 142; form alliance 142; 
grievances in Jammu & Kashmir 244-45; 
in Bombay elections 522. 27, 31-33; 
Maharashtra 448, 50, 52. 56-59. 61; 
Mysore 326, 35-38, 44-47; Orissa 365- 
67; Punjab 417-19. 27, 32. 44; Uttar 
Pradesh 371, 78, 82. 87; West Begal 
390, 99. 400-03; position in Gujarat 200; 
Hariyana 207; role in Himachal Pradesh 
226, 28, 32; Madhya Pradesh 312-13, 14. 
16, 2 2 and strengthened in Kerala 269 

Organization 

At different levels 91-92* classihed 90. 
coordination in 93; independence lacked 
89; Congress 90; JanaSangh90; Swa- 
tantra 90, 172, 75-76 and role in election 
campaign 89. 

Orissa 

Byc-clcclion 356-59; Congress 349-51, 
54-57, 59, 62-6S, elections 349-70; 
electoral alliance 351-53, 57-58,60-61, 
67, 69-70; factionalism 349-50, forma- 
tion of a new party 349, opposition' 
gains 365-67; political parties 350-^1. 
54, 57, 60, politics of auilation 366, 
selection of candidates 3^7-68 and state 
of politics ^68-70. 

P 

Pfll, 

Imersention in Maharashtra 44K, 
Fakistan 

Aggression on Jammu & Kashmir 21 S; 
border with Punjab 414; views of Cemg- 
rcss 26, CPI 23; CP'(M) 24; Jana Sangh 
22, 27; PSP 28; SSP23; SwatantraZI. 
effect on foreign policy of war 19,25 
and threat on the frontier 25 

Paliwal, T. R. 

etc representative in Bihar 50, 
Panchayats 

Beginning in Gujarat 173; in Mahara- 
shtra 451; introduced in U. P. 371; 


relationship >v*th DCC and PEC 82; 
role in elections 183, 98 and role in 
selection of candidates 82. 

Parliament 

Baster episode discussed 313; infusion 
of new blood. Congress efforts 81, 84; 
minorities in second Lok Sabha 81; 
passes Goa, Daman and Diu (opir ion 
poll) Bill 515 and women in second Lok 
Sabha 81. 

Paul, S, K 

Charged for encouraging Shiv Sena 533; 
differences with V. K. Menon 524; 
differences with Y. B. Chavan 452: elec- 
tion campaign in Bombay 530; influence 
in Bombay Congress 521-37. 39-40; on 
cow slaughter movement 161 and future 
election plans 537. 

hatna 

Demonstration by student 142, meeting 
' addressed by Indira Gandhi at 144 and 
police firing in 141 

Plan 

Effect on Congi css campaign 113. 316. 
Planning 

An important issue ol Indian ctoiiumv 
8 and pohtica! panics on 9-11. 

Political Parties 

In Assam 120. 22, 2». 30, 34, Bthar 139. 

, 4 S, 48-49; Gujarai 1 2ft, 80, 83. 99, 

I Haii>.ina 204; Him»chal Pradesh 228; 
Madhya Pradesh 304, 7-9, 14-16, 18-21, 
Madras 281, 83. 95-93 300-1, Mahara- 
shtra 449-50. 54. 57, 59; Mysore 326-27. 
36,42-13, 46-47; Orissa 350-51, 54, 57. 
60; Punjab 413, 17, 20, 23, 27, 28-30. 
33-34, 36-.8, 41, 42-46; Rajasthan 475- 
78, 80-82. 84-85, 90. 92-''3; Union Terri- 
tories 498. 500,2-5. 6-8. 11-17; Uttar 
Pradesh 350-51, 54, 57. 60; West Bengal 
390-91, 93-94. 97-98. 402-3, 405-7, 10; 
On Education 33, 36; foreign Policy 19, 
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25; Indian economy 709, Industrializa- 
tion 15; language 36-37; the eve of 1967 
election 2; violence in public life 30; 
ouster of Congress main aim 2; position 
in Aligarh 73; Kashmir 236. 38, 48; 
Kerala 255-58, 64-69, 72-74. 

f^ondleheny 

Congress 504-5; election 502, 4-5; Inclu- 
ded in the Union Territories 495; new 
set up 496-97. 

"Posters 

As tool of election campaign 105-8, 2S7- 
?^8. 39,95-96.457, 531-32,547-49 

Pradesh Congress Committee (PCC) 

Advised on election work 78-79, In 
Hdriyana 207. Himachal Pradesh 229; 
Maharashtra 452-59; Mysore 3"9-30; 
Kciaiivmship with ChC 76-77. 524-25, 
role in Aligarh 61 . Bombay 521-24, 37- 
40. 

Prade^ Election C'^mmittce (PEC) 

Importance 46; In Maharashtra 454; 
relationship with C'l ( 567-76, 77, 80-84, 
relationship with DCC 42, 80, 82-83; 
role in Bihar 41-58, 141 , A^sani 123-27, 
Ciuiarat 178-79 Jammu and kashmir 
239-40; Madhva Pradesh 310-1 1 Orissa 
362. 

Proja Sficialist Party fPSP^ 

In Aligarh elections 64. 6«: A .sam 128- 
29, 32. 34. Bihar 139, 46. 49, Delhi 153, 
Gujarat 171-73, 75-76, 81-85, 88-89, 

Hariyana 188-89. Kerala 253, 55-59, 65. 
67, 74; Madhya Pradesh 307-9, 18-20, 
24;Madras 296-98; Maharashtra 453, 56, 
58; Mysore 326. 35-36, 46-47; Orissa 
354, 58, 67, 69-70; Punjab 426; Rajas- 
than 476, 86; Uttar Pradesh 376-77, 86; 
West Bengal 392, 403; Manifesto 4; 
On Agriculture policy 14; alliances 5; 
Congress 32, 132; education 34; foreign 
Policy 22-23; frontier problem with 


C hina and Pakistan 23, 28; industriali- 
zation 17; Israel 23; labour reforms 17; 
land reforms 14; nationalization li; 
planning 10; Socialism 8 and violence 
in public life 31-32. 

Prasad^ Rn/endra 

Influence in Bihar Congress 48 

Press 

As a tool of election campaign 110-12, 
21. 338-39, 83,97, 549 

Price Rise 

Lffecis on election of Haryana 208; 
Maharashtra 449-50; Puniab 419, 23-24; 
West Bengal 400. lO-ll and poll pros- 
pects of Congress 159, 280, 93 , 368, 549, 
51. 

Pnncei 

!n Madhvd Pradesh 304. 5, 9. 12-13, 15, 
18, 321, 23, Rajasthan politics 90. 107, 
4S4, 545-46, Gujarat politics 194, 97; 
Himachal Pradesh 223 and Union Terri- 
tories 511. 

Priv V Purse\ 

abolition demanded by Atulya^hosh 
11 3-1 J 
Pr #r *s^i(fns 

As d tool of election campaign 105, 57- 
5h. 339-40 531,H6-47. 

Public Meetings 

Asa tool of election campaign 100,2, 
5S. 333-37. 81, 530-32, 40, 45-48. 

Public Sec for 

hnlargcmcnl urged by CPI(M) 7 
Punfah 

AkaliDal4l3 10-23,28-32, 35-37, 40- 
44. 46; Cong 413, 20,22-25, 27,30- 
31, 35.37, 39-43, 45-46, elections 412- 
46; election campaign 420-27; electoral 
alliance 422-23, 27-29, 32, 44; formation 
412, interest groups 426; number of 
candidates 418-19.27; Opposition 417, 
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19, 27, 32, 44; political issues in the 
elections 419-20; political parties 413, 
17, 20, 23, 27-30, 33-34, 36-38, 41-46; 
religion in the politics 439-40, 42-43; 
selection of candidates 4i0, 44; social 
stru?ture 413 and state of politics 442-46. 
Punjabi Suba 
413, 19-23, 25, 46, 96. 

R 

RajgopalacharU C. 

I 

Criticizes Congress 288; intervention in 
Bombay elections 528 and role in 
Madras electoral alliance 283. 

Rajasthan 

Congress 476. 78-80, 84-87, 90-91, 94 ; 
district as a unit of elections 4u3-64, 67- 
68, 71-72, 74, 80, 84, 85; elections 462- 
94, 543-52; election campaign 87-89.101- 
2, 486, 545-50; electoral alliance 93-95, 
475, 78. 93, 546-48; electorate participa- 
tion 464-65, 69-70, 73-75, 79, 84-85, 543- 
44, 50-52; factois influencing poll verdict 
462-63; legislative set up 464; political 
parties 475-78. 80-82.84, 85,90.92-93 
and state of politics 493-V4 

Ram, Jagjivan 
Role in Bihar 52, 55. 

Regionalism 

Id Bombay 533-34, 39, 41 ; Maharashtra 
449, 59 and Rajasthan 494-95. 

Religion 

Role in politics 439-40, 42, 43, 544, 51. 
Republican Party 

In Aligarh elections 61, 69-70, "2; 
Gujarat 183, 88; Hariyana 206, 12-13; 
Kerala 257-59. 67; Madras 296-98, 300; 
Maharashtra 449; Vlysorc 342-43, 46-47; 
Orissa 350-51 ; Punjab 423-24, 28, 30. 32. 

S 

Samyukta Socialist Party {SSP) 

In Aligarh election 71; Assam 128-29, 
33-34; Bihar 139, 44-50; Gujarat 183,88; 


Hariyana 204, 12-13; Kerala 251, 257- 
59, 65; Madhya Pradesh 307-08, 09, 18- 
21. 24; Madras 283, 96-98; Maharashtra 
458; Mysore 335, 46-47; Orissa 350-51; 
Punjab 426, 28, 33; Rajasthan 95, 102. 
476. 82 . 85. 554. 57. 59-61. 65-67 . 69-72. 
80-82; Uttar Pradesh 375, 86; West 
Bengal 392, 403; manifesto 5; Agricul- 
ture policy 14; alliances 5; country’s 
problems 5; education 35, Foreign 
Policy 23; Frontier problem with China 
& Pakistan 28; industrialization 17; 
labour reforms 17; nationalization 11; 
planning 11; socialism 8; violence in 
public life 32. 

Schedule i Caste 

Importance in Aligarh elections 70; 
Importance of local leaders 99; Madhya 
Pradesh 304, 21; Mysore 326; Punjab 
414-15, 17, 24, 30. 39-40; Uttar Pradesh 
374; Jammu & Kashmir 242; seats reser- 
ved for Lok Sabha in Assam 120; special 
status in rules for selection of candidates 
83; votes divided 72; 

Sec'tlarism 
Congress on 154 
Sclecnofi of Candidates 
(sec under Elcctiv>n) 

Shiv Sena 

Effect on election campiogn 457. 61; 
Bombay elections 533-14, 40-41. 

Singh f Master Tara 

Demands self-determination for Punja- 
bis 421; role in Hariyana politics 219. 

S logo ns 

AS tools of election campaign 109-110. 
549. 

Socialism 

Congress on 154; different views on 8; 
opposed by Jana Sangh and SwatantraS. 

Students 

Role IQ politics 284, 88, 31 3, 66, 544. 
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I Swatantra Party 

Compared with CPI & Socialist 16; 
Convention held at Jaipur 102, criticizes 
Congress 4,20. 31; election campaign 
90. 102. 107-09, n. 184-86, 209, 223 , 
335,40-41,82. 546; in Aligarh election 
71; Assam 128. 34; Bihar 139, 45; Bom- 
bay 527-28; Delhi 153; Gujarat 171-72 
80-82, 83-93, 98, 99; Hariyana 
206, 9, 11-13, 15; Himachal Pradesh 
226-27, Kerala 257-59, 63, 65, 67, 79; 
Madhya Pradesh 307-9, 18-19, 21. 23-24; 
Madras 283. So, 88, 96 98, 300; Maha- 
rashtra 456. 88; Mysore ^26, 35.40-43. 
46-47; .Orissa 350-54. 56. 60-61, 69-70; 
Punjab 426; Rajasthan 476. 78. 81, 84, 
85. 91-93, 546. 54, 59-61, 65. 68-72, 78- 
80. 83; Uttar Pradesh 375-76. 82. 86; 
West Bengal 397.403; Jana Sangh 16-17, 
93-95, 181, 204; manifesto 4; On Agri- 
culture policy 13; China 21. 27. educa- 
tion 34; foreign policy 20-21, 267; free 
economy 4; frontier problem and 
‘^.fer.ce 27; Indian economy 12; indus- 
tr.alization 16, labour reforms 16; 
nationalization 12; Pakistan 21, plann- 
ing 9; state (f nation 3; violence in 
public life 31 and opposes socialism 8. 

T 

Tamilnad 

DMK demand 282 and effect of elections 
on 281 

Tripura 

Compared with Manipur 512; Congress 
505-8, 11; elections 505, 11; electoral 
alliance ^08; new set up as a Union 
Territory 496; political parties 505-8 
and role of princes 511. 

U 

Udaipur 

Elections 543-52; importance of elections 
543; progress 544-52; Jana Sangh 543- 
52; electoral participation 543, 43, 50- 


52; election campaign 545-50 and caste 
politics 551. 

Union Territories 

Congress 500, 3-8, 10-12; elections 495- 
517; election campaign 498. 3-5, 8,11- 
13; electoral alliance 508, 11 ; electorate 
participation 498. 500, 2-5, 8, 12-14, 
516. 17; emergence 495-96; factionalism 
511,16-17; membership to Lok Sabha 
revised 497; new setup enacted 496; 
political parties 498. 500, 2-8, 11-17 
and role of princes 511. 

Unitary State 

Favoured by Jana Sangh 31 

United Kingdom (UK) 

Jiv Raj Mehta appointed Ambassador 
173. 

United States (US) 

Election campaign compared with 104,9. 
University 

Role m socio-political life 59-60; the 
Aligarh politics 67 and the Gujarat 
politics 174. 

Urbanization • 

Effect on vote percentage 415, 18. 

Uttar Pradesh (VP) 

Absence of ciccioral alliance 378; absen- 
ce of polarisation in politics 387; Con- 
gress 371.74, 81-82.85; elections 371- 
89, election campaign 380-83; factiona- 
lism 62, 378; opposition 371, 78, 82, 87; 
political parties 372-74, 77-78, 84-87; 
selection of candidates 373-74 and socio- 
economic background of candidates 
elected 388-89. 

V 

Vajpai, Alai Behari 
Role in Aligarh 66, 72. 

Vidarbha 

Close integration with Maharashtra 449, 
51 and elections 456, 59. 
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Vioienrtf in Public Lift 

In Bihar 142; Maharashtra 457; Uttar 
Pradesh .382 and political parties on 30- 
33. 

W 

Ward Meeiing 

As a tool of election campaign 103. 
West Bengal 

Bangla Congress 390, 92, 93, 95, 403, 9 
11 ; Congress 390, 94-95, 97-99, 401, 4D3- 
4,6, 9-11; elections 390-411; election 
campaign 394-99; electoral alliance 392- 
93; opposition 390, 99, 409, 3; political 


parties 390-91, 93-94, 97-98, 402-3, 5-10 
and role of Muslim votes 410. 

Women 

CEC on special status 77, 81, 84; in 
Raiasthan elections 469-70, 546; in 
second Lok Sabha 8 ; in Uttar Pradesh 
elections 387-88; Nehru on 79; partici- 
pation in Jammu A Kashmir election 
241; role in Madras verdict 290 and 
votes polled in Delhi 152. 

Y 

Youth 

Role in Madras 283, 





About The BodK 

The underlying assumption 
rn the planning of the book h^f 
been that election politics whetl 
1 viewed on the continuum of poU- * 

' tical development in the life story 
of a political system is much more 
comprehensive than voting beha- 
viour which is the end product 
but certainly not the be-all and 
end-all of election politics. This 
assumption is all the more rele- 
vant in developing countries like 
India where politics is not inde- 
pendent of the infra-structural 
pulls and pressures as it is in deve- 
loped countries, though even there, 
more often than not, the auto- 
nomv of politics has tenaed to 
app^'ar more a myth than a reality. 

! The study of voting behaviour 
has not been viewed here as an 
isolated and sporadic political ; 
phenomenon but as organically 
linked with the democratic poli- 
tics of the country in general and ! 
' Its election politics in particular. ! 
The book thus offers a study ofj 
Indian political system in action! 
I through the specihe, sharp and 
J illuminating focus on the fourth i 
I general election. 



